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A HE English Presbyterian Association be- 
lieving that much misapprehension exists with re- 
gard to the history and opinions of the body of 
Protestant Dissenters which they represent, con- 
sider it their duty to place before the public a 
succinct statement of the matters on which the 
present topics of literary, and unfortunately of le- 
gal, controversy particularly turn; and to show 
that, so far from counteracting the design of their 
forefathers, they are, in the application now made 
of Presbyterian Endowments, acting in the direct 
spirit and intent of those foundations, and in the 
only way consistent with the true principle of 
Protestant Dissent. Reverencing the truly Chris- 
tian virtues of their ancestors, — humbly desiring to 
follow the noble exampte left for their imitation, — 
and perfectly resigned to quit even the endowments 
consecrated by such associations, if they can only 
be held subject .0 restriction upon ti,e sLed right 
and duty of free inquiry, — they commit the result to 
the respected authorities with whom the legal de- 
termination must rest, and to the sympathy of the 
enlightened friends of religious liberty in every de- 
no^nation of Christians. 
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THE HISTORY, OPINIONS, 



AND PRESENT LEGAL POSITION 



OP THE 



ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS. 



J. H£ present age of liberal legislation^ and of enlightened Mature of 
public feeling on all topics affecting religious liberty, has ^j^e discus- 
singularly enough given rise to the discussions which will 
be examined and illustrated in the ensuing pages* 

The historical details we are approaching relate to what 
may truly be considered as, in every point of view, an im- 
portant CHAPTER IN Protestant ecclesiastical history. 

The descendants of the English Presbyterians, who^ Supposed 
about the beginning of the last century, established many leading 
permanent congregations, assembling in chapels founded Enguih^ ^ 
for the purpose, have hitherto considered themselves as re* P»^e»*>y*«"- 
presenting a body peculiarly distinguished by the practical 
adoption of the Protestant principle of unrestricted pri* 
yate judgement in matters of religious belief. On this prin- 
ciple alone their churches are, and have always been, based; 
and they perhaps form the only religious community which 
has, under all circumstances, followed out that principle in 
all its consequences. They have trusted to the final pre- 
valence of truth, supported by its own evidence alone ; and 
they point with pride to the convocation in which their mini- 
sters took part so early as 1719, as to nearly the only ecclesi- 
astical assembly which ever determined to repel all creeds, 
confessions, and subscriptions, even for the protection, as 
it is called, of doctrines which most of the members sincerely 
held, and many believed to be essentials of Christianity. 
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^ Their en- Hie English Presbyterians have OHisidered the endow- 

4Mrmenu. m^^ts handed down to them from such ancestors as founded 
on this broad and enlightened principle. Finding no re- 
strictions imposed, and believing that all such would have 
been inconsistent with the most chetished principles of their 
body, they have considered themselves free to follow the 
convictions of their minds ; and their congregations have 
accordingly passed through varying and successive changes 
of doctrinal opinion, though without, as congregations, 
propounding any scheme of faith, as a condition or basis of 
union. 

The theological result has generally been similar to that 
which has taken place in the parent Church of Geneva, as 
well as elsewhere, under similar circumstances. The essen- 
tial doctrines of the Calvinistic faith, in which the Puritans 
originally concurred, have been gradually abandoned by 
the greater part of those now known by the name of En- 
glish Presbyterians. 

Indepen- ^^ ^^ Other hand, the Independents, departing from. 

dentprinci- \^^ principle which first distinguished them as a body, and: 
some other Nonconformists, (under the influence, no doubt, 
of strong conscientious feeling on the subject,) refused to 
carry the Protestant principle to its full extent, — restrained 
the progress of what they deemed dangerous speculation, 
by creeds, confessions, and subscriptions, and have in their 
churches, if not always individually, maintained their ori- 
ginal faith to a much greater extent, though still with very 
irnportant modifications from the standard of the Westmin-^ 
ster. Confession ;— modifications amply sufficient to shake 
^ieir own title to many Calvinistic endowments, if a rigid' 
ref^triqtion to the precise creed of the founders were eiH 
forced. 

ContTMt. The two bodies, and the principles on which they acl^ 

stand now, as they have always dona, distinctly ckaraQtei>r 
ized ; though the contrast is now becoipe more prominendyj 
marked, by the matured action on the two systems having* 
led to opposite results. . ; ^ 

Presbyteri- Ii^ tbis State of things the existing occupants of old 



Pfesbyt^uln endowmenfts are stitnmoMd td surt^ttdtfr thmt am called 
to those who considei' themseWes^ In the dmraeter of pro*- ^ enfow- 
fessors of a more orthodox creed, the proper beneficiaries^ ments. 
Those tirho have departed from certain ancient symboh are 
treated as unworthy to participate in the common enjoy- 
ment of benefactions which their ancestors liberally ex<<- 
tended to the Dissenting cornmunity in general^ without 
restriction to creed or discipline. 

By the modern Independents, or Congregationalists, it is Title di#- 
nrged, by a process of reasoning not easily to be followed, ^^^ ' 
that they are proper representatives of the older Presbyte- 
rians ; and that tlrey are fulfilling the intent of those foun- 
ders, to whom they have ever been opposed as to the prin- 
ciple of imposing any fetters on the freedom of inquiry, in 
trying to eject those who* have acted on the liberal principle 
handed down to thert, and to replace them by tliose who 
fence their faith by creeds and subscriptions. It is held to 
be only necessary to make out the probable opinions of the 
founder,— which he, consistently with his own principles as 
a Protestant Dissenter, refrained from imposing or even 
declaring, — to rack his descendants with the inquisitorial 
inquiries of the Court of Chancery, and to replace them 
by persons holding some of his peculiar opinions ; thns 
sacrificing the leading principle, which all history and the 
terms of the endowments show to have been the general 
pervading intent, to a fanciful particular intent as to doc- 
trine, not declared by the founder, and often to be gathered 
only from vague and very questionaMe inferences. 

It is further argued, that, even if the general intent of the L^g^j • 
founder were not matter of controversy,— if his opinions ground of 
corresponded with those of the present holders,— if his 
words and actions indicate approval of an unlimited free- 
dom of inquiry, — still that by the presumptions and • infer- 
ences of law, such intent must be restrained within the limits 
of the scanty legal toleration of the founder's day ; notwith- 
standing the subsequent legislative declaration in fevour 
of the widest range of inquiry, and the statutory application 
(by 19 Gteo. III.) of the title and privilegies of Protestaat 



teachers and ministers to all those who will declare their" 
acceptance of the Scriptures as the rule of their faith and- 
practice* 
Consequen- These are grave matters to Presbyterian Dissenters per- 
ceimvove . gQ^ally; for they involve their exclusion from the scenes of 
the devotion of their ancestors nearly a century and half 
ago ; where the property of their families has, through suc- 
ceeding generations, been expended ; and where, in many 
cases, their forefathers have been buried. 
Public To the public also, — to every friend of religious liberty, — 

ques !on. ^^ ^jj gQjjgjgjg^^ Protesiants who object to exclusive church 

establishments, on the ground that they interfere with the 
free exercise of opinion in the most important concerns of 
man, — the question is important. It amounts substantially 
to this: Will the Court of Chancery, in directing 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN P|IESBYTERIAN CHA-' 
RITIES, ACT ON THE PRINCIPLE THAT THE SCRIPTURES ARE 
A SUFFICIENT RULE OF FAITH AND DOCTRINE, WITHOUT 
THE AID OF CREEDS AND INTERPRETATIONS IMPOSED BY 
HUMAN AUTHORITY ? 

Early hi- We shall proceed, in the first instance, to consider the 

Dils^cDt. prevailing character of that Dissent from the Church of 

England which, at^ the beginning of the last century, di*' 
^ stinguished the bodies who are now, as they were then, 

opposed to each other on the same essential points. 
Confusion as Much coufusion has arisen from the variations which 
to the Pres- j^^^^^ occurred in the state and practice of the Presbyterian 

byterian ^ ^ ^ ^ '^ 

body. body not being correctly distinguished. Presbyterians of 

one age have been confounded with those of another, and 

the intentions, views and opinions of men of one date,. 

with what no doubt may have been the intentions, views. 

and opinions of those of another. 

Differences The early settlement of the Church of England was ac- 

formation" companied by many difficulties. Some of the Reformers 

a» to forms, desired the adoption of the discipline and service of the. 

Church of Geneva ; others, the service of King Edward VI. 

Each party proposed his own scheme, and that on which. 

the Church w«is finally established became the occasion of 

many dissensions. Its forms and ceremonies, its ordinances 



and discipline partook strongly of a model which the more 
strict reformers abhorred. In Prelacy itself a distinguished 
feature of the Romish Church was preserved, and to the 
bishops a jurisdiction was given to which many objected. 
To extinguish the expression of opposition to a system in 
many of its parts vicious, an Act was passed, in the first 
year of the reign of Elizabeth, to secure the uniformity 
of worship. Dissent was forbidden by law ; and, from the 
severity with which the law was executed, was practically 
suppressed. 

Upon the death of Elizabeth, the opponents of Episcopacy A(%eMion 
confidently looked forward to a change in the church go* 
vernment. James had been bred up a Presbyterian ; he had 
professed Calvinism, and sworn to observe the Covenant. 
Seven hundred of the clergy presented to him an address, 
called the Millenary/ Petition, to abate the rigor of the laws 
enacted in the support of ceremonies, and against the Puri« 
tans *• Everything appeared to concur to favour the Pres- 
byterian party. In 1604> the Conference of Hampton Hampton 
Court was held. It was professedly designed for the ference/*^ 
settlement of the disputes respecting church ceremonies^ 
The questions considered related to bowing at the name of 
Jesus, the use of the surplice, and other forms which were 
offensive to conscientious persons, and might have been 
abolished without any injury to the Church. James, however, 
allowed the Conference to be a mere exhibition of his own 
limited learning ; and it separated without any satisfactory 
determination of the questions it had entertained. And 
yel^ if th^ proceedings disappointed those immediately en^ 
gaged in them, they were not unproductive of important 
consequences. The questions then agitated had not for a 
}ong time previously been openly discussed ; a new impor- 
tance was given to them ; and ihey were disputed with a 
l^oldness which was certain of imitation. 

-r Prelacy was disliked during the reign of Elizabeth and of Opposition 
James I. as part^rf'a system of church governroeDt, wanting *® ^^eiaqy. 

♦ Fuller, Church Hist. Book X. p. 7. Collier, Ecclesiastical Hist. 
11.672. '"" 7 ^ * - : - 
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ihi^t fiuthority for ito establishment wbif^h many considereda^ 
pecessary ; and the conduct qf several prelates greatly added 
to its unpopularity. It is vain to ascribe its subsequent aboU^' 
tion to any of those attempts to change the entire form of 
government which were made in the time of Charles I. 
It was desired before the conduct of Laud stimulated resist^ 
ance to ecclesiastical tyranny; before Charles had shown his 
contempt of parliaments ; before the people, animated |o 
resistance at witnessing a violation of their highest privi-* 
leges, sought a change in the Constitution. The institution 
bad never been popular ; and if its abolition was connected 
with demands of a civil character, it was because it had be-r 
come impossible to separate religious from civil grievances. 

In 164:2 the Presbyterians obtained a complete ascendancy* 
In 1641} an Ordinance was passed for the adoption of the 
" Directory for Public Worship," and the abolition of the 
" Bool; of Common Prayer." Two years afterward* the 
Scotch pjiodel of f^hprch governpient was established fi»r 
^bree years i and in 1648 was passed the Ordinance respect 
ing the ^* Form of Church Government to be used in Sn^ 
gland/' Pr^sbyterianisfn was thus established by law* 
Classes, synods, and assemblies were constituted, and all 
the machinery of an organi^d church created, as far as. the 
taw could effect it, As a practical system of church goversH 
ment, however, it never generally prevailed** It was earned 
^ntacompliete effect in London and Lancashire ; but in many 
parts of the country it never, even in form, existed. The spirit 
9.f resistance to tlie old sy&tem was ni^uch stronger and more 
iinited than any feeling pf preference for the porticqlar 
scheme proposed to be substituted. 

While the endeavours of the Presbyterians were directed 
to the depression of Spiscopacy and the establishment of 
their own church government, the temporary absence of 
restraint gave rise to new views, and new habits., Siome 
began tp hold that priestcraft, in any foirm, waa a power 
to be jealous^ restrained;— that <^new Presbyter was but 



* Hallam, Constitutional Hist. vol. ii. p. 273. 
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old Priest writ large." A new parlj, who entertained no 
dread of religious dijQTerences, but asserted the most unli- 
mited freedom of independence, thought, and action in' re* 
ligious matters, and who, with the exception of Papists 
and Episcopalians, afforded protection to every religious 
denomination, virtually overthrew the Presbyterian esta* 
blishment*. 

The 35th, 36th, and 37th articles of Cromwell's Or- CromweH'i 
dinance for the government of the Commonwealth de- 
clared : ^^ That the Christian religion contained in Scrip- 
ture be held forth and recommended as the public pro- 
fession of these nations: That to the public profession 
held forth, none shall be compelled by penalties or 
otherwise ; but that endeavours be used to win them to d 

• To the early Independents the honour is due of having first practi- 
cally carried into effect tolerant principles ; and had they always adhered 
to them, their late persecuting proceedings in the Cotirt of Chancery had 
not been witnessed. The persecution of Paul Best for holding Anti- 
trinitarian opinions was the first occasion of their display. Among the 
publications of the time, was " A Letter of Advice unto the Ministers as- 
** 6embled at Westminster, wherein it is hinted that Paul Best, (whatever 
" his error be at present,) as well as Paul the Apostle, once a blasphemer, 
'* may one day become a convert, if he be not untimely starred to death 
'' beforehand : 1646." In the same year, Leonard Busher's Treatise on 
Religious Peace, first printed in 1614, was reprinted, with a preface ad- 
dressed to the Presbyterian reader, containing the following remarks : — 
'* The second thing his discourse drives at is to make it appear, by Scrip • 
" ture and sound argument, that the only way to make this nation 
" happy, and to preserve the people in love, peace, and tranquillity, is to 
" give liberty to all to serve God according as they are persuaded is most 
** agreeable to his word; to speak, write, print, peaceably and without 
" molestation, in behalf of their several tenets and ways of worship, 
" (wholesome and pertinent laws being made, upon penalties, to restrain 
" all kinds of vice or violence, all kinds of reproach, slander, or injury, 
'* either by itord or deed). And though this advice likewise deems not 
t* the best to some, especially to you my brethren in the Presbyterian 
" way, yet I am well assured this nation will never be happy, — but as 
« hitherto it has been, so for the future it will be distracted with op- 
" pression and persecution, and the faces of one sort of men set against 
<* another, till liberty of conscience be allowed." For the early princi- 
ples of the Independents, see Hume's History of England : London* 
1810, vol. vii. pp. 522, 523. Brodie, vol. ii!. p. 517. 
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sound doctrine, and the example of a good conversation : 
That such as profess faith in God by Jesus Christ, (though 
differing in judgement from the doctrine, worship, and dis- 
cipline held forth,) shall not be restrained from, but shall be 
protected in, the profession of the faith and the exercise of 
their religion ; so as they abuse not this liberty to the civil 
injury of others and to the actual disturbance of the public 
peace on their parts ; provided this liberty be not extendeil 
to Popery or Prelacy; nor to such as, under the profession 
of Christ, hold forth and practise licentiousness*." 
Effect of By this memorable declaration all religious sects were, 

rationr ~ ^^^ ^^^ exceptions, one more nominal than actual, placed 
upon a footing of equality. ^^ During this period of the 
Commonwealth no system of church government can be 
considered as having been properly or fully established. 
The Presbyterian, if any, enjoyed this distinction. But 
the ministers who occupied the parish churches were of 
very various sentiments. Many of them were secret friends 
of the old episcopacy and the liturgy; many were for a re- 
formed episcopal government ; others thought no form of 
ecclesiastical polity of divine right, or gave themselves no 
concern about the matter ; some were Independents, and 
a few were Baptists. Cromwell's policy encouraged this 
diversity : he dreaded the ascendancy of any one party. If 
the ministers attended to their own duty, and did not in- 
terfere with his affairs, their sentiments upon church govern- 
ment did not prevent the enjoyment of his favourf." 
The Resto- The political rivalry of the old parties again showed it- 
self upon the death of Cromwell. The Presbyterians con- 
tributed to restore the ancient form of government ; but 
they did so under stipulations for enlarged toleration which 
evince their own progress towards those more enlightened 
views of religious liberty which aflerwards characterized them. 

• Ordinance of the Lord Protector, 1653. 

t Orme's Life of Owen, p. 187. — The conduct of Cromwell would, in 
some cases, appear to have been opposed to the spirit and terms of his 
Ordinance. The prosecutions, however, of Episcopalians and other reli- 
gious persons were doubtless political. 
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Charles, in bis declaration from Breda, promised, at their 
instigation, to grant liberty of conscience; so that no man 
should be disquieted or called in question for differences of 
opinion in matters of religion, which should not disturb the 
public peace ; and to consent to any Act which should be 
presented to him to confirm this indulgence. 

Such an alteration in the Church was expected by the Pres- Attempts at 
byterians as would enable them to continue in it. The Inde- cp™P'«*>en- 
pendents, whose peculiar principles of church government 
placed them out of any scheme of comprehension in the 
Establishment, relied upon the King's declaration for per«- 
mission to continue their religious worship out of theChurch. 
The Presbyterians, on the contrary, expected to be com* 
prised within the Church ; in which, till the Act of Uniform- 
ity, their leading members remained ; and made strong en- 
deavours with the Government to obtain their object *. The 
omission of many ceremonies in the Book of Common Prayer 
was principally desired. In the recess of the Convention Par- 
liament, Charles published a Declaration, repeating many of 
the promises made at Breda, of alterations in the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction of the Church ; of the revision of the liturgy 
by divines of the Church and of the Presbyterian party ; of 
exemption from all molestation for not using the liturgy be- 
fore its revision ; of the abolition of many ceremonies, and 
of toleration of religious differences. A Bill was brought 
into Parliament by Sir Matthew Hale, to make the Declara- 
tion of the King law ; but it was lost by a majority of twenty- 
six. 

Twenty-one Episcopalian, and as many Presbyterian, di- Savoy Con- 
vines were appointed in 1661, to hold a conference at the ^'^"^^* 
Savoy. Their objections to many of the services and cere- 

• " The Independents were too irreconcileable to the Established 
'< Church for any scheme of comprehension, and looked only to that 11- 
" berty of conscience which the King's declaration from Breda held 
" forth. But the Presbyterians soothed themselves with hopes of retain- 
" ing their benefices by some compromise with their adversaries. They 
'* had never, generally speaking, embraced the rigid principles of the 
** Scottish clergy, and were willing to admit what they called moderate 
*' episcopacy." — llallam. vol. ii. p. .432. 
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noQiM of the Church were again made> and again rejected. 
A little concession by the High Church party at this time 
would have prevented much of that dissension with which 
they have ever since contended. An union with ah able and 
learned body of persons would have been effected* Its terms 
required no^yielding on essential points, and the Church 
would have been strengthened. All negotiation, however, 
failed. Charles, under the advice of the party which rallied 
round him on his return, neglected his promises ; the High 
Church party was confident of its strength, and the Pres^ 
byterians could not conscientiously yield their objections. 
Act of Uni- The Act of Uniformity, commonly called the St. Bartho- 
fermjty. Jomew Day Act, from many of its most offensive provisions 
coming into effect upon that day, (the 24th of August,} 
was passed in 1662. It required each minister publicly 
to declare his assent to everything contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer, on pain of being deprived of his 
Ejection of benefice. The result was, that nearly two thousand ministers 
conformfn q"*^^^^ ^^^ Church, or were silenced. Until this event, the 
ministers. Presbyterians had been nearly all in connexion with the 
Establishment, and their negotiations, to prevent their ex* 
elusion from it, had been encouraged by the conduct of 
Charles*. 
Establish- The ejection of the Nonconforming clergy was followed 
mentofDis- jjy j^g formation of distinct congregations out of the 
gregations. Church, under the care of the Ejected Ministers. The 
greater part of these assumed, and have continued to bear, 
the name of Presbyterian congregations ; though, except in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and, in a slighter degree, in De- 
vonshire, little attempt was made to establish a proper 
Presbyterian form of church union and government, 
fresbyte- The ejected members of the Church (though inclined to 

^ '' As Dr. Owen held no living in the Church, he was not involved 
" in the consequences of the Act of Uniformity. All that he and those 
" with whom he acted sought, was toleration or liberty of conscience. A 
** comprehension within the pale of the Establishment was incompatible 
** wiA their (the Independents') principles, and inconsistent with Uleir 
" wishes."— Orifi^'* l^fe of Owen, p. 244. 
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Fr«8byteriaii discipline, and having doring the Common* nan tyttem 
wealth favoured it,) never attempted to perfect a rival scheme ^d. ^ 
of church government. The persecution to which the new 
congregations were exposed would have rendered it imprac- 
ticable, or imprudent, to have done so. Each congregation 
necessarily conducted its affairs on an independent principle. , 
For a long time subsequently to their ejection, the Pres* 
byterian Dissenters seem to have still hoped for the arrival 
of a better system, under which they should again be com* 
prehended in the Church ; and when this hope failed, other 
views and principles pf action had intervened, which pre- 
vented any attempt to reestablish the old Presbyterian sy- 
stem of church government*. The body of Presbyterians, 
therefore, from their first separation from the Church, were 
so denominated, in somewhat of a secondary sense; and they 
retained the appellation principally to distinguish them- 
selves from the Independents, who had always been aloof 
from either Church, and who in their tarn underwent con- 
siderable modifications. 

It is needless here to speak of the merits and virtues character of 
of these founders of the Nonconformist Churches. A volun- **** ejected 

clergy. 

tary sacrifice had been made by them, unparalleled for its 
honourable character. Many who lost their benefices 
bad been regularly appointed, and with the observance of 
all legal forms, and considered their possessions permanent. 
Every prospect of future advantage was abandoned, and 
they relied upon a precarious charity. Their former con- 
duct had united them to their parishioners, and the mutual 
feelings of good will bad been cultivated by acts of reciprocal 
benefit Discontent was created by their treatment, and 

*■ ** The body of the Puritans were never of the same mind on the 
*' subject of church goyernment. Not a few were, without doubt, rigid 
" Presbyterians; but many of them would gladly have submited to a 
'* modified Episcopacy, such as that Archbishop Usher recommended. The 
** divine Hght of classical Presbytery came to be contended for chiefly 
** after the Scots army was brought into England, and when a uniformity 
" of faith and worship ixi the ibxeQ kingdoms began to be enforced." — 
Orme*M L^e of Owen, p. 29, quoting Baxter's Own Life, vol. i. p. 97, and 
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their popularity excited the animosity of the Court party, 
who were unprepared for the sacrifice that was made, and 
Their per- were displeased at the desertion of the new ministry. Under 
pretence of suppressing sedition, an Act against conventicles 
was passed. Imprisonment was inflicted upon all persons 
who should be present at any religious meeting, held in other 
manner than according to the practice of the Church of 
England, where more than five persons were present ; and 
in case of a third offence, transportation for seven years fol- 
lowed on conviction before a single justice of the peace. The 
rigorous execution of this Act filled the jails with Non- 
conforming ministers and laity. An unwearied persecution 
was carried on, and the improper employment of violence 
was followed by its ordinary vexations. Another Act was 
passed (1 7 Car. II. cap. 2.) enacting that all persons in holy 
orders who had not expressed their assent and consent to 
the Book of Common Prayer, and subscribed the declara- 
tion contained in the 13 and 14> Car. II. cap. 4, and had not 
sworn that it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatsoever, 
to take arms against the King, and that they did abhor the 
traitorous position of taking arms by his authority against 
his person, or against those that were commissioned by him, 
and would not at any time endeavour any alteration of 
government in Church or State ; and all persons who 
should take upon them to preach in any unlawful assembly, 
conventicle, or meeting, under colour or pretence of any ex- 
ercise of religion ; — should not, unless in passing upon the 
road, come or be within five miles of any city or town cor- 
porate or borough that sent burgesses to Parliament, of 
within five miles of any parish, town, or place wherein they 
had, since the Act of Oblivion, been parson, vicar, curate, 
stipendiary, or lecturer, or taken upon them to preach in 
any unlawful assembly, conventicle, or meeting, under co-^ 
lour or pretence of any exercise of religion contrary to law, 
until they had taken the said oath *• 

* The far greater number of Nonconforming clergy refused to take tiie 
path. . *^ Even if they could have l^orne the eolemn assertion of the 
*^ principles of passive obedience, in all possible cases, their scrupukusK 
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These oppressive laws against Dissent, in some measiire^ Revolution 
practically set aside by temporary dispensations from the 
Crown, continued in force until the Revolution of 1688; 
after which the penalties affecting those who differed from 
the Church of England were greatly relaxed by the Tole- 
ration Act. 

Comprehension was, after as well as before the Toleration other at- 
Act, considered as not only practicable but desirable, and comprehen^ 
another attempt was now made to effect it. The early Puri- «on of the 
tans, who aflerwards bore the name of Presbyterians, had an^* ^ 
originally desired to be included within the pale of the 
Church. They approved of an Establishment. They wished 
only to purify it of vices which arose from the model upon 
which the Church of England was formed. Under the in- 
fluence of the Scotch Presbyterians, they for a time ex- 
tended their objections to the episcopal establishment, and 
strove for classes, synods, and assemblies. Of these we hear 
little or nothing on the Restoration ; and the body of Pres- 
byterians only sought admission within the Church by ob- 
taining concessions of their original objections to the liturgy 
and some of the ceremonies of the Church ^. A gradual but 
striking progress in moderation and liberality of sentiment 
also took place among them during the years intervening 
between the Restoration and the Toleration Act. It shows 
itself in those enlightened and liberal views which gradu- 
ally formed the distinctive feature of the Presbyterian body 
of Nonconformists, as opposed to the doctrinal severity 
which now' befgan and — notwithstanding their professed 
adherence to their original principles — subsequently cha- 
racterized the Independent Dissenters. 

On the accession of William the Dissenters presented Bill sup- 

*' consciences revolted from a pledge to endeavour no kind of alteration 
''in Church and State ; an engagement, in its extended sense, irreconcile- 
"• able with their own principles of religion and with the civil duties of 
" Bnglishmen. Yet to quit the towns where they had long been con- 
" nected, and where alone they had friends and disciples, was an exclu- 
''sion from the ordinary means of subsistence." — Hallamf Const, Hist. 
vol. ii. p. 474. 

* Hallam, vol. ii. p. 432. 
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to hiin an address tiig^|estiiig the wideat bma for Coicra- 
tian or comprebension, and prayiog that ^ the rule of 
Cbrtstianitj might be the rule of Confbrmitj." In 1689 
a Bill was introduced for the porpose of admitting Pre&« 
byterian ministers to the same priril^es as those en*^ 
joyed by the more regularly ordained ministers, and to* 
permit them to use or reject certain ceremonies. It was 
chiefly supported by Dr. Tillotson. The Commons, how*' 
CYer, did not allow it to proceed through the house. Thejr 
presented an address to the Crown, praying that a convoca* 
tion might be advised with in ecclesiastical matters. The 
address was acceded to, and at the same time a Commission 
of divines was appointed to revise the liturgy. When the 
Convocation met, the lower house chose Dr. Jane,^ a deter- 
mined opponent of the Pre^yterians, prolocutor, and pro- 
posed as an amendment to the address to the Crown, 
^ That, instead of Protestant religion, they would rather 
say Protestant churches ; because, being the representa- 
tives of a formed established church, they do not think 
proper to mention the word religion, any further than 
it is the religion of some established church*." Opposed 
by these feelings, the design of comprehension failed, and 
the revised liturgy was never submitted to the Convocation f. 
** I was one of those," says Calamy, an eminent Presbyte- 
rian minister, ^^ that was very well disposed towards falling 
** in with the Establishment, could his (Dr. TiUotson^s)- 
" scheme have taken effect." 

No public attempt was subsequently made for this pur- 
pose, either by those connected with the Church, or by the 

* A far better feeling has in later days been exhibited by prelates of 
the Established Church. " With respect to difference of opinion on reli- 
'' giou» subjects, the basis of religion is the Bible, and those are moa(r 
" orthodox Christians who adhere the most strictly to the doctrines laid 
** down in that sacred volume. To explain it is the duty of all mankind, 
** and its interpretation is confined to no particular sect. To use- coercioa 
** in compelling uniformity, is not only impolitic, but, while man is cooh 
** atituted ai man, it will be impracticable."— ^^an«anci>2)e6a£», May 
21, 1811. Speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

f Hallam, vol. iii. p. 236. Parliamentary Hist. vol. v. pp. -212, 2W, 
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Prei^yteriaiifrAcinaelves. Doctrinal di&TOiioesaros^wlttch aionnot 
would have made it necessary, in any such union, that the mlaT^'^ 
Church should have relaxed on other points besides those 
origmally discussed ^; and though in the first half of the 18th 
century there was a latitudinarian party in the Church, be- 
tween whom and the Presbyterian ministers there was 
great community of feeling, encouraged by the influence of 
George the Second's queen, no suflScient prospect of success 
manifested itself in favour of any such enlarged scheme of 
church discipline and doctrine, as a comprehension of the 
Presbyterian body would then have implied. 

To these proceedings and efibrts towards comprehen- Thelnde- 
sion, the Independents were not parties. Both in discipline Jtrttes to"* 
and doctrine they were opposed to the Church; and, from ^^ >^^ 
the very principle of their church government, were never "^ 
considered in any measure of comprehension. 

Though relief to Nonconformists was afforded by the To- Limited bt- 
leration Act, its benefits were but meagre and contracted. Toleradoa* 
The Act required those who derived any benefit from it, to ^^*" 
subscribe thirty-five and part of the twentieth Articles of the 
Church of England. This restriction was offensive to the 
greater number of Dissenters, especially to those of the 
Presbyterian party. Baxter, who may be considered their 
leader, consented to subscribe, and did. so, conditionally; 
but he gave his own interpretation of the Articles, and, in 
so doing, attached a sense to them which was no doubt at 
variance with their strict meaning ; adding to his sufa- 
scripticMi, " If I have hit upon the true meaning, I subscribe 
my assent ; and I thank my God that this National Churdi 

• ** The motives of Dissent were already somewhat changed, and came 
'* to turn less on the petty scruples of the elder Puritans than on a duUie 
" to aU iubscriptiont offaUh, and compuUory uniformity, llie Dissenting « 

'* ministers, accustpmed to independence, and finding not unfrequently 
" in the contributions of their disciples a better maintenance than Court 
'f favour and private patronage have left for diligence and piety in the 
"Establishment, do not seem to have much regretted the fate of this (Dr. 
** TiUotson's) measure. None of their friends, in the most favourabhs 
** times, have ever made an attempt to renew itJ^-^Hdllam^s Const, HUt. 
Tol. ii?. p. 237. 
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hath'iloctrtne so sound.'' The great body of Nonconfornxist^' 
did not subscribe. Mr. Fox> a student of the Dissentuig mi- 
nistry, relating an interview he had with Dr.Calamy*, states,^ 
** The chief good he did me was in making me easy 
^^ about subscribing the Articles. He bad been told <^ the 
^' objections and the difficulty I lay under ; upon which he 
*' took the first opportunity, when I was alone with him, 
*^ to tell me, that I need not trouble myself on that head, 
** for if < I could keep myself to myself ', (that was his ex- 
^^ pression;) there was no ocQ|»ion of subscribing them at 
*^ all : none would ever suspect an omission in such a case 
*^ as this, or think of examining about it. He said it was 
<^ his own case; he had never takenthem. " 
Evasions in Where subscription could not be avoided, it was no doubt 

aubscrip- _ . f^. . . , , , 

tion. often evasive. Smce its necessity has passed away, the mo- 

rality of such conduct has been severely censured. Evasion 
cannot be justified; but the expectations of the legislature 
were immoral. By offensive enactments, opinions were 
sought to be controlled, and expressions extorted, which 
must, if made, have been either false or evasive. If morals 
were corrupt, it arose from the corruption of the Govern- 
ment; aiid to it alone, censure must be confined. The prac- 
tice of occasional conformity arose out of this vicious state 
of the law. Many certainly practised it in sincerity and 
upon principle. They communicated occasionally with the 
Church, to show their love of peace and charity, their desire 
for union, and their wish to avoid what was considered aa 
'^ the sin of schism." But with others it was no doubt re- 
sorted to from worldly motives, and was excused on no 
better grounds than coercive subscription. High authori- 
ties in the Church did not scruple to encourage the prac- 
tice. " So far," said Dr. Tennison, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, "from thinking it" (occasional conformity) "deserv- 
" ing of the title of vile hypocrisy, it is the duty of all mo- 
" derate Dissenters, upon their own principles, to do itf ." 
A principle of casuistry which Bishop Morley carried much 

♦ Journey in the West of England. f Calamy's Life, vol. ii. p. 26. 
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further, when he pressed Mr. Sprint, an ejected minister, . 
^^ not to philosopbbe about the words assent or consent ; 
^^ and thai if he wonld make the declaration prescribed in 
^^ the Act of Uniformity, and then say he meant no more 
^^ than that he would read the Common Prayer, he would 
" admit him to a living*." 

Under the protection of the Toleration Act many chapels Presbyten- 
were established, affording instruction to numerous congre- tions!*** ^" 
gations, styling themselves Presbyterians. They were, how- 
ever, perfectly independent of each other, except perhaps 
in Lancashire, where a species of Presbyterian union was 
long maintained ; and in a few other districts, where 
periodical meetings of ministers to a certain extent pre- 
served union and coc^eration. Their chapels and places 
of vTorship were for a considerable time supported by per- 
«ms of wealth and note, — by those who had afforded shel- 
ter and relief to the proscribed ministry during the perse- 
cution carried on under the Acts of Uniformity. 

The decided formation by the Presbyterians of any ge- No scheme 
qeral system of church government of their own, would have ^vcrnment 
prevented all agreement with those whom they were anxious formed. 
to conciliate. Even after their union with the Church was 
become almost impossible, there appears to have been great 
unwillingness to perpetuate^ by ordination, a Dissenting 
ministry. Dr. Bates refused to ordain Calamyf, and at 
the same time spoke of his approval of Bishop Usher's 
scheme, of the justifiableness of a separation from the 
Established Church, of the necessity of having ministers 
ordained, and of the respect due to those who entered the 
ministry under the discouraging circumstances of the times* 
Mr. Howe, anodier Presbyterian minister, also objected; 
and, after several excuses, declined, professedly upon ac- 
count of its publicity. When the hopelessness of all junc- 
tion with the Church increased, those who acted as mini- 
sters were persons whose education had been carried on in 
private seminaries or at foreign universities. The old Non-« 

* Calamy's Account, 341. f Calamy't Life, vol i. p. 747< 
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confonniug ministers, who bad nearly all b^n educated in 
the English universities, in the course of time passed away, 
and their successors, dissenting totally from the Church, 
felt little sympathy towards it, though always, even to the 
present day, entertaining feelings on the subject necessarily 
less opposed to an Establishment than those by which the 
Independents were actuated. The two great bodies <^ Dis- 
senters^ thus situated, for a short period endeavoured to 
form with the. Baptists one general Nonconformist body. 
Doctrinal The distinguishing doctrinal opinion of the English Pres- 
tiife F^esb^^ byterians at, and for some time after, the Revolution, seems 
to have been a modified Arminianism, fi-equently called 
Baxterianism, occupying a middle station between strict 
Calvinism and Arminianism. It admitted that Christ died 
for some especially, and for all generally— all possessing 
the means of salvation*. Between Baxterians and Calvinists 
the principal Nonconformists may be considered to have 
been divided. 

The profession of the milder doctrine led to doctrinal 
relaxation, and it was accompanied by the widest liberality 
towards every other sect. This feeling and its consequences 
ultimately established the great practical distinction be- 
tween the Presbyterians and the Independents, — ^the re- 
jection generally by the former of creeds and subscriptions, 
and the practice of admitting communicants to the Lord's 
Table, without any of those inquiries, examinations and con- 
fessions on which others insisted. The Presbyterians op- 
posed all interference with the liberty of conscience, every 
inquisitorial process, and all compilations of creeds. It was 
during the prevalence of these tolerant principles, and 
before any very decided manifestations of a disposition 
towards greater advances in doctrinal relaxation, that the 



Increased 
Liberality. 



* ** Some have I chosen of peculiar grace, 
'' Elect above the rest ; so is my will. 
*' The rest shall hear me call and oft be warned 
" Their sinful state, and to appease betimes 
" The incensed Deity, while offered grace 
** Invites; . . . . " Paradise Loti, Book III. 
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greater number of their chapels wei*e founded. The first 
step» undoubtedly were the determined resistance of all 
impositions on doctrinal subjects, and the studious recourse 
to Scriptural expressions, in place of dogmatic expositions* 

During, the time that the Nonconformists acted toge* Joint oper»- 
ther the fund or association now called « The Presbyterian D^wenti?* 
Fund" was formed. The present name was a subsequent ^^y- 
adc^tion. At first the society was a general union of Non« an Fim^ ' 
conformists, for the support of their ministers. This co- 
operation lasted about three years only. The Independents Sepantion. 
then withdrew, and laid the foundation of the existing 
distinct body, called the Independent or G)ngregational 
Board. It has always been a fundamental principle of the 
Presbyterian Fund not to require any confession or expla* 
nation of faith as a qualification for relief. The Congrega* 
tional Board, by its standing orders, requires satisfaction to 
be given that the person applying is sound in the faith on 
the doctrine of the Trinity and on other matters of belief. 

A joint lecture at Pinners' Hall was, whilst the union Pinn«n' 
lasted, established. Some difierences occurring, a perma- ture. 
nent removal of them was attempted. - ^^ Heads of Agree- 
ment" were in 1691 apparently assented to as the means of 
peace between the contending parties; *^ but their doctrinal 
** differences remained, and were warmly agitated,, both in 
** the pulpits and in conversation*." The contest betwe^i 
the leading bodies every year increased. Several papers 
were drawn up with a view to effect an accommodation^ 
which only occasioned fresh debates. <^ One party suspected 
** their brethren of verging towards Arminianism, or even 
** Socinianism ; and the other were very tender of any- 
** thing that might be capable of giving encouragement to 
« Antinomianismf." 

♦ Calamy's Life, (Second Edition,) vol. i. pp. 328, 3^7. 

f The Antinomians were never a numerous body. In 1643, the As- 
sembly of Divines condemned several writings which appeared to them 
Antinomian ; and the Parliament of 1648 enacted, that any one conyicted 
pf maintaining that the moral law of the Ten Commandments is no rule for 
Christians, or that a believer need not repent or pray for pardon of nn, 
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A posthumous publication of some sermons by Dr.Crisp^ 
under the title of <^ Christ alone Exalted," with the names 
of several ministers affixed, testifying its genuineness, gave 
rise to these contests. 
Dr. Daniel Dr. Williams, an eminent Presbyterian minister, the 
Williams, founjgr of the Library in Red Cross Street, London, and 
of the Charities connected with it, was the subject of vio- 
lent attack. The Independents made several charges, 
not confined to heresy, but extending to the impeachment 
of his personal character. These attacks, after inquiry, so 
far from injuring him, turned out much to his credit His 
name, however, was left out in the Pinners' Hall Lecture, 
and another Lecture was in consequence established. These 
disputes widened the distinctions between the two parties^ 
and the more violent became strict in their inquiries re-« 
specting the doctrines of their members; while the more 
tolerant Presbyterians adhered to the principle of com- 
prehensive and open communion. 
Occasion of '^ ^^ obvious to what the result of the more latitu- 
Saiters'Haii dinarian proceedings of the Presbyterians would lead; 
that as freedom of opinion was avowed and encouraged^ 
its consequences would be developed in diversities of re- 
sult on the great topics of doctrinal controversy. Even 
heresy on the doctrine of the Trinity was prevalent, and in 
some instances had been openly avowed. Emlyn had been 
prosecuted in Ireland in 1 702 for asserting Arian opinions, 
and the greater part, if not the whole, of his Dissenting 
brethren there seem to have taken part against him. lu 

should publicly retract, or be imprisoned until he should find sureties that 
he would no more maintain the same. In the Panaebeia, &c., by Alex- 
ander Ross, 1683, *' The Antinomians are said to be bo called from their 
** rejecting the Law, which, they say, is of no use at all under the Go- 
" spel, neither in regard to direction or correction, and therefore ought 
'< not to be read or taught in the Church. They say, good works do 
" neither further, nor evil works hinder, salvation; that the child of God 
" could no more sin than Christ could, and therefore that it is sin in him 
*' to ask pardon for sin." Under this scheme repentance was unnecea- 
aary. It was an Antinomian controyersy which separated the Indepen- 
dents and Presbyterians at the beginning of the 17th century. See 
Calamy's Life, (Second Edition,) vol. i. pp. 351, 375. 
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his account of the proceedings, published before the ques- 
tion was brought to is^ue in England, in 1719, he states 
with dissatisfaction the existence of any difference of opi- 
nioir upon it in England*, where he appears to have ex^^ 
pected a general and decided acknowledgement of the broad 
principle of Protestant Dissent. He contends for the ne- 
cessary extension of that principle to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and observes on the inconsistency of many of the 
English Dissenters, between the time of his prosecution 
and the time at which he wrote (1719); now avowing in 
addresses and in their writings sentiments which went the 
whole length for which he contended, and at another tim^ 
endeavouring to stop short at the free discussion of parti- 
cular doctrines. " So that," he observes of the Dissent- 
ing body, ^' they go backward and forward as occasion 
<< requires ; or else we must say, — ^which is the true state of 
*' things sometimes, and perhaps now, — ^that ihey have two 
^* sorts of men ; the one for liberty and forbearance, and 
<< when that is most useful to them and acceptable toothers, 
<^ these men appear, and it goes for the voice and declaration 
^* of the Dissenters in general ; but when they have any 
^^ particular provocation, though only from the liberty some 
<^ of their brethren take of dissenting from them, then the 
'^ other^ narrow-spirited part, cry down liberty, and raise a 
>< hatred and persecution, if they can, of such Dissenters*." 
Passing over a little perversity and want of candour in 
this mode of describing the state of feeling among the Dis- 
senters, Emlyn's testimony fully shows that they were 
alive to all the bearings of the question, though it js ma«- 
nifest in bow balancing a state it had, since the end of the 
previous century, rested between the two predominant par^ 
ties in the general body of ministers, who then met, as they 
do now, in one common assembly. The numbers on each 
side were so nearly the same, that it was extremely natural 
that discordant decisions should occasionally be made. At 
length, however, the point came fairly to issue, and the 
question was broadly and openly stated ; Was the liberty o| 

♦ Emlyn, Appendix to the Narrative, &c., p. 60, 




inquiry to be limited? was there any point at which dis* 
cipline should interfere to restrain it? To determine tfaift 
great question, to bring the Nonconformist body to the test, 
on the extent to which they would practieally carry the 
principle of religious liberty, the ministers holding conflict- 
ing opinions, who had seen all that had passed around them, 
and must have marked the existing state of things, as the 
result of the system which the Presbyterians bad generally 
supported since the close of the previous century, met at 
Salters* Hall in the year 1719. 

Antitrinitarian writings were then very numerous; per- 
haps at no period was the Unitarian controversy so actively 
Mr. Peirce*g carried OR in England, as between 1 690 and 1 7^0. The ex- 
**^* oitement respecting the controverted doctrine was genend 

both among Churchmen and Dissenters; but the case whidi 
raised the greatest interest among the Presbjrterians was 
that of Mr. Peirce of Exeter, who questioned the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. References were made to the mini- 
sters in London, who^ at the meeting held at Salters' Hall, 
engaged in the full consideration of the affair. There 
were many who were for placing limits to the range of 
Decision at inquiry, by imposing subscriptiim on certain points deemed 
Hall. essentials of religion. But the chief question debated was, 

Whether those who presented themselves for ordination 
should subscribe their belief in the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity? The majority, composed mainly of Presbyterians, 
decided against any subscription. They had separated from 
the Establishment for conscience sake : for conscience^ 
their ancestors and some of themselves had set the law and 
government at defiance; and should they surr^ider this 
liberty, which they had so dearly purchased, to men who 
were only theit associates in toil and suffering ? The ma- 
jority was seventy-three in number, the minority being sixty « 
nine. There can be no doubt that many, if not all, of the 
majoritysincerelybelieved in the doctrine questioned* Those 
who doubted upon the subject reftised to sacrifice die power 
of inquiry ; and those who received the doctrine presumed 
not to strengthen the force of that testimony which they re- 



garded as sufficient They left the truth to its Scriptural 
evidence, content that by that test it should be tried.* 

This controversy was &r from being confined to the Dis- Antitnnito- 
senters, or from being newly excited. Maresius, in his [j^ns ITSm 
*^ Hydra Socinianismi" had, about the middle of the 1 7th Church. 
century, complained of the general prevalence of Arian 
sentiments in England. In 1690, Dr. Bury, Rector of 
Exeter College, Oxford, published a work, entitled *' The 
Naked Truth," which was condemned by a convocation 
of the University to be burat for its Antitrinitarian doc- 
trines, and he himself was deprived of his office by the 
Visitor of his Collie. He had many partisans, and the 
laiitudinarian divines of Holland declared in his favour^ 
Dr* Sherlock was attacked in 1693, and was accused by 
South of holding tritheistic opinions. '^Their controversy 
was silenced by the direct interference of the Crown. The 
writings of Whiston followed, and the persecution of him 
excited pity : he was ruined by his theological attainments. 

* *' You cannot be ignorant tbat we never professed a religious ad- 
** herence to Calvin, or any other uninspired writer whatever. You know 
** in the whole progress of the controversy which has lain between you 
'< and us, we have always declared that we aehnowledge no other ruU hut 
** the Holy Scriptures ; and, let who will vouch for a thing, their autho- 
" rity, without reason or Scripture, is of no consequence in order to de- 
" cide any controversy in religion. We are not, indeed, displeased 
** when we can produce the judgement of eminent and extraordinary per- 
" sons as concurring with our own. Every one is glad when, by such a 
" method, he can clear himself from all suspicion of an affected singu- 
" larity ; and particularly Calvin's eminent services in the Church of God 
" will always render his name precious to us. We cannot but value him 
" for the truth which God used him as a means of bringing to light ; but 
" will that warrant our taking things upon trust from him without ex- 
** amination? No, surely. We esteem him as an excellent peirson, but 
" yet a &llible one ; and never pretend to undertake the defence of any- 
" thing merely because he said or did it. We follow him as far as we 
" perceive he followed Christ, and we leave him where we think he left 
" that great pattern."— (7%^ Dissenters;' Reasons for not writing on be-^ 
half of Persecution, A Letter to Dr. Snape, by James Peirce, Lon- 
don, 1718. p. 29.) *' Certainly men have been too much led by an 
** implicit faith among all parties of Christians; and 't is high time now to 
" discard all uncertain and fallible authorities, and to depend upon plain 



His friend Erolyn bad previously been persecuted ibr si- 
milar publications* Dr. Clarke^ in 1712, publi^ed his 
<^ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity/' which was broiq^ 
under the notice of Convocation. His submission was 
equivocal, but was prudently accepted. The works piad>- 
lished upon the subject by Churchmen were numerous, and 
public attention was called to the prevalent disputes in the 
strongest possible manner. None could be ignorant of 
what was passing. Dr. Bury held a high and prominent 
place in the chief English University, and his deprivation 
engaged the notice of foreign divines. Before the b^in- 
ning of the 18th century the currency of Arian sentiments 
in England was universally known . The writings of Clarice 
were brought before the highest ecclesiastical tribunal, and 
attracted general attention. The notice of the legislature 
was directed to the disputed doctrines in 1698, and again, 
on a Bill brought into the House of Lords, in 1719, by 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, Dean of Lincoln, to extend 

<' reason and Scripture. I am glad when I see that mean and servile 
*' temper gives way to a more noble and generous way of thinking, and 
" men seek to govern their faith and practice not by the great nanles of 
*' men, churches, convocations, or assemblies, but by the only rule-«-TRE 
" WORD OF God. This is what we have always professed" — (Ibid, p. 29.) 
" I now refer to what we declared in our last Address to the King. 
'< Give me leave to refresh your memory by setting down the words I 
** refer to in that Address of the Dissenters, * Our principles are, as w& 
*' ' hope, the mostfiiendly to mankind, amounting to no more than those 
** * of a general toleration to all peaceable subjects, universal love and 
« < charity for all Christians, and to act always, in matters of religion, as 
*< < God shall give us light in his wiU about them,* " — (Ibid, pp. 32, 33.) 
** But any such power as this is disclaimed and abhorred by the Dls- 
** senters. They pretend not to impose upon the belief or practice of any ; 
" they are against any other compulsion but that of reason and argument ; 
** they pretend not to extend their discipline to any but those of thmr own 
" communion ; ihey think they have no warrant for any proceedings with 
" those of their own communion besides brotherly admonitions, and re- 
** jecting them from their communion in case of their denying the fun- 
** damental doctrines of Christianity; such as, that Jesus is the Christ, 
" the Son of God, the Resurrection, &c. ; or in case of plain immorality 
** and mckedness"'— '(Reflections upon Dean Sherlock's Vindication of 
jhe Corporation and Test Acts: By James Peirce, London, 1718.) 
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the penalties of an Act passed in 1698. The questioti 
debated at Salters* Hall was on the extension of the prin- 
ciple of free inquiry to a prevalent doctrine. The press 
for thirty years previously had teemed with publications 
respecting it, and the determination that was made did 
not relate to a subject suddenly urged, or then for the 
first time considered. 

About and soon after this time a irreat declension was Decline 
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taking {dace among all Dissenting congregations. Tillot- ^ntingCon- 
son, and other prelates, by their liberal conduct, softened gregations. 
the asperity of the opposition to the Church. The old Non- 
conforming clergy rapidly diminished by death, and their 
congregations dispersed. The ejected ministers had from 
personal attachment been followed in their secession by 
numerous families, who were not decidedly opposed to the 
Establishment, and, being averse to perpetuating schum, 
returned to the Church when all hope of comprehension 
or reform was passed, and when the Church itself had be- 
come more liberal. 

In the outset the Nonconformists numbered in their Nobiuty.&c. 
ranks the heads of many noble and distinguished families, ^ly V^ 
whom various attractions drew, in the succeeding genera* conformiits. 
tion, back to the Establishment The exclusion from office 
on account of the Test Acts, moreover, gave temporal advan- 
tages to conformity not disregarded ; while the tolerance of 
the law destroyed many of the merits of religious opposition. 
At the end of the reign of Queen Anne, Lord Somers, 
five of the bishops, and many lay lords, protested against 
the Schism Act, urging the advantages of moderation. 
They stated, that since the Act of Toleration, greater num- 
bers had been brought over to the Church than for many 
years previously, so that, at that time, few persons of consi- 
deration were in connexion with the Dissenters. On the 
Presbyterians chiefly the weight of these secessions fell ; 
and their relaxations on doctrinal matters subsequently also 
caused secessions to the more severe sects. The rural con* 
gregations of the Presbyterians more particularly suffered ; 
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while in the larger towns and cities they have generally 
maintained large and highly respectable congregations. 
Succession The Presbyterians, in common with the Independents 
rian'i^n^.^ and the Baptists, though to a greater extent, materially 
gregaUons. Changed many of the features of their body. The present 
identity of any of them chiefly consists in their coogrega- 
tional succession. Of most of the old Presbyterian chi^ 
pels the series of ministers has continued unbroken. There 
has been no suspension of divine service and no transfer of 
property to other sects. As vacancies occurred among the 
trustees, their places have been supplied in the ordinary 
manner, without departing from the observance of those 
forms which are essential to such appointments. In the 
elections of ministers the same regularity has been observed. 
The present U'ustees are frequently descendants and rela- 
tives of their predecessors, following them in a regular order 
of appointment. The ministers, too, of the congregations 
can, many of them, prove their descent from the ancient 
Presbyterian ministers, and have followed also in a re- 
gular course of election. So that two characteristics of 
identity of the Presbyterian body exist ; and another is 
exhibited in tracing, in the registers of the chapels, the 
names of the roost eminent Presbyterian families among the 
members of the existing congregations. In all the great 
northern towns this has been peculiarly the case. The 
succession of ministers and trustees has been c<Mistant, and 
without interruption; the services of the chapels have not 
been suspended ; the congregations and the trustees have 
rarely been in collision ; the ministers appointed have 
been bred up at the Presbyterian academies ; and the re- 
presentation of each class has the completeness of heredi-^ 
tary descent as well as of corporate succession. 
Progress of Meantime a continued change in the doctrinal opinions 
riim*doctri- ^ ^® Presbyterians was always going on. While the In- 
nai opi- dependents adhered firmly to Calvinism, the Presbyterians, 
moxM. f^^ 1*^^^ binding themselves down to any inflexible creed» 

pursued their theological investigations, in the full spirit of 
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that liberty of inquiry which they upheld as an active prifi- 
ciple. Many of their most eminent minbters early en- 
tertained Arian sentiments. Peirce, whose case has been 
mentioned, was not singular in his views. Dr. Benson^ 
a snost able writer, first i^ppdlnted to a charge through 
the interest of Calamy, and afterwards, in 1729, a preacher 
in Southwark, also controverted the Church doctrine of the 
Trinity. He enjoyed the friendship of Bishops Butler, 
Hoadly, and Conybeare, though his Antitrinitarian sen* 
ttments were well known. Dr. Lardner preached as early as 
172S ; and the merits of his labours, the theological student^ 
whether in the Church or dissenting from it, willingly admits. 
He, too, was an Antitrinitarian. Of such nien as Dr. Lard* 
ner or Dr. John Taylor (whose first published writing dates 
as far back as 1 724,) we need hardly say, that it little affects 
their memories, or impeaches the value of the testimony 
which even the dignitaries of the Church and divines of all 
classes have been eager to bear in their favour, that their 
title to the name of Christians is disputed by learned advo- 
cates, paid and instructed by brother Dissenters, on whose 
name and cause they shed the brightest lustre. Chandler 
flourished at the same time. Towgood, Fleming, Cappe^ 
Kippis, Price, Enfidd and Rees have only followed in the 
same course. The extension of Lady Hewley's bounty to 
Mr. Cappe after his appointment at York has been made the 
ground of the first charge against her trustees, as a gross 
violation of her presumed intent. And yet this is exactly 
a case which powerfully illustrates the progress of change 
in the Presbyterian congregations ; for Lady Hewley was 
a hearer of Mr. Hotham, and specially recommended his 
cliapel for her trustees* bounty ; and this very Mr. Hotham^ 
who is associated with her in her supposed orthodoxy, so 
instructed his congregation, that they chose Mr. Cappe, an 
Arian, as his immediate successor; that successor being 
himself the son and pupil of a well«-kn6wn Presbyterian 
minister itr the neighbourhood. 

The body to which these and other distinguished men of c^fnerai 
the last century belonged required no confession of iaith, and these ^Prei- 

byterians. 
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maintained none as the symbol of congregational tmioh. As 
a religious denomination they professed no restricted creed ; 
and to seek for any in their endowments, in order to dis^ 
cover the intent of the founders, is an utter misunderstand- 
ing of their characteristic yiews and principles. That they 
knew and saw the consequences of the liberty they asked 
for themselves and permitted to others, is manifest; and, 
therefore, what they did and omitted to do was advised and 
predetermined. Perfectly free to inquire, they resorted to 
every source of instruction, diligently and calmly pursu- 
ing their researches. Their learning and the piety of their^ 
lives commended their opinions to their congregations, who 
received them with the reliance their own strength created, 
and with that assurance of their correctness which a per- 
sonal knowledge of their teachers encouraged. Varying 
from the doctrines their predecessors professed, they simply 
acted upon the principle on which those under whom they 
were brought up invariably insisted ; and they did not hesi- 
tate to change the doctrines of their belief, as evidence re- 
quiring it arose. 
Doctrinal ^^ *"^ ^^^ soTtie time after, the Revolution, the Presbyte- 
chaDges. rians generally adopted the modified doctrine called Bax- 
terianism. An aversion to dogmatic symbols, a preference 
for Scriptural expressions, and an avoidance of discussions 
and of preaching on doctrinal points next appear. Early 
in the eighteenth century, however, Arian sentiments noto- 
riously appeared among them. The majority of the Presby- 
terian ministers refused to check the change.' From Arian - 
ism the step to proper- Unitarianism was not distant. Yet, to 
point out the exact time when any of the old doctrines were 
neglected and Arian doctrines cultivated, when Arianism 
decayed and Unitarianism became common, is not possible. 
The changes have been gradual. In many congregations 
there were, at the same period, those who professed Trini- 
tarian, Arian, and Unitarian sentiments. Their intercourse 
and connexion continued ; they did not forget their com- 
mon origin, and no offence was occasioned by disagreements 
respecting controverted questions. They had seen and en- 
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deavoured to avoid the evil conseqaences to sodiety^ tli€ 
little aid to truth, arising out of an angry intolerant spirit of 
dictation. To check an evil so opposed to religious feelings, 
that course was adopted which, tolerating the opinions of 
all, bound none to obedience to any, but left each man to pur- 
sue his own inquiries, and to adhere to those doctrines which 
he could conscientiously approve. By promoting these 
ends, unanimity upon what they held to be the greater points 
of religion appeared to them most likely to become general. 
To make Christianity comprehensive in its design, to open 
its benefits to all, was the distinguishing principle of their 
conduct; strongly contrasting with the narrow character 
and hopelessness of the doctrine of Election. 

A similar course of events has occurred in the Presbyterian GeneTa. 
Churches of Geneva, and in some of those of Ireland. The '"""^ 
history of the former, and their adoption of Unitarian opi- 
nions, are well known. A refusal to subscribe to the doctrine 
of the Trinity led, in Ireland, to the establishment of the 
Presbytery of Antrim, and the Remonstrant Synod of Ul- 
ster*. The causes of their separation from the other body 
of Presbyterians arose contemporaneously with those which 
created the discussion in Salters' Hall f . In Ireland no 
change has been made in discipline. The Remonstrant 
Synod of Ulster is chiefly composed of those called Unita^ 
rians; yet the title of Presbyterian, and the ordinary Presby- 
terian discipline is preserved by it. By Government it has 
been admitted to all the privileges of the other Presbyte- 
rians, and allowed to have a separate page of account in 
the books of the Treasury ; and, within a few years, it has 
been erected into an independent ecclesiastical body. The 
Presbyterian name has not been employed from a desire to 

* Mr. Haliday, a Presbyterian minister, who succesBfiilly resisted an 
attempt in the Synod of Ulster to impose upon him subscription to the 
Westminster Confession, states in an able pamphlet, in 1724, against sub- 
scription, that he was licensed in Holland in 1706, and ordained at Ge^ 
neva in 1708; "a« which place" says he, "I chose to he ordained be- 
cause the terms of church commumon there are not narrowed hy any human 
impositions" Till the Ftesbyterians obtained liberty at home, it is pro- 
bable Mr. Haliday's case was not singular. 

t Calamy's Life, vol. ii. 
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▼eil what is called non*orthodoxy, but from its being as 
perfectly designative of the new body as of that from which 
it separated. 
ifodern In- The majority of the Independents who now generally 
dependents, claim to be the representatives of the ancient class of that 
nam^ have little title to be so considered. Many, in con- 
sequence of the exciting preaching of Whitfield, Wesley^ 
and their followers, left the Church and those congregations 
of Old Dissenters whose opinions had become moderately 
preferring what they regarded as the awakening influence of 
the new doctrines to the more calm and sober reasoning of 
their own teachers. These formed the great body of the Me- 
thodists, either in the Arminian section under Wesley, or in 
the Calvinistic under Whitfield. Other congregotions at the 
same time and since arose, not connected with the other two 
bodies, but who put themselves under the guidance of mini- 
sters chosen by themselves. The property of all these associa^ 
tions was conveyed to trustees, and the constitution of each 
was distinctly defined in the trust deeds* ' Thuscongrega* 
tional in their form, they assumed the title of Independents,, 
though having no connexion with the successors of those 
who bore the same denomination in the time of the Com- 
monwealth. They, however, form a numerous and powerful 
body, extending now over the whole country. To what ex- 
tent their principles are liberal and their toleration genuine^ 
not their civil, but their ecclesiastical, history will exhibit. 
Continued Every stage of the history of the English Presbyterians 
bTw *"*^th "'^*'''^'* * distinguishing difference between them and the In-: 
Presbyte- dependents. Yet in the late case before the Court of Chan- 
dependent"" cery regarding Lady Hewley's Charity, it was contended, 
bodies. that though Lady Hewley was a Presbyterian,— one of the 
body arising out of the Act of Uniformity, and surrounded 
by the ministry of that class who had long been separated 
from the Independents, — still the modern Independents, 
in truth, represented the Presbyterian body. An Inde« 
pendent minister, whose personal and theological charac- 
ter all agree to estimate as of unquestioned worth and excel- 
lence, somewhat rashly went out of his way, to swear to the 
following hypothesis : 
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^^ That, in his fullest convictiou and belief, the term opinion gi- 
* Presbyterian ' is, in no fair sense, applicable to the de- h"^"^^^ 
nomination of English Dissenters usually designated by it ; Case by mn 
*' but that it is, in a fair, just, and honourable sense, and in dent!^'^" 
'^ accordance with its proper signification, capable of being 
" applied to the generality c^ English Congregationalists* 
<* First, because of the exercise of discretion by the ministers 
** and other officers, explicitly or implicitly, in the name 
*^ and on the behalf of the church, that is, the body of com* 
** municants, in admitting to^ and excluding from, the sa- 
^^ crament of the Lord's Supper, while such discretionary 
^^ right is universally disowned by Unitarian ministers and 
*^ congregations, among whom unrestrained access to the 
^^ communion of the Lord's Supper is allowed to any persons 
** whatsoever. Secondly, because the right and authority to 
^^ ordain individuals to be the ministers or pastors of churches 
<^ (that is, voluntary societies, or societies who are adjudged 
<^ as members or communicants qualified to be partakers of 
<^ the sacrament of the Lord's Supper,) belongs to the pasr 
^* tors or elders (presbyters) ; that the Unitarian ministers 
^* and congregations, notwithstanding that pn some occa«- 
<< sions they take the style of Presbyterians, do universally 
<^ disown and reject every such exercise of authority or right, 
<^ or any proper ordination by presbyters of individuals to 
<< the pastoral office. Hence examinant infers that Lady 
<< Hewley would have regarded the English Congregation-* 
<< alists of the^ present time ^s the very class of persons for 
<< whom she intended her beneficent foundation; and that, if 
" it could have entered her mind as a thing to be imagined, 
*^ that any class of persons, whose system of religious doc- 
" trine resembled that of the Unitarians, would at any time 
<^ appropriate any part of her bounties to themselves^ or to 
<^ others of the same religious belief, she would have shrunk 
" from the idea with the greatest repugnance, and would 
<< have employed all the precautions that legal muniments 
« could afford, to prevent any such appropriations." 

Though we thus in some measure anticipate the obser- Observa- 
vations which will arise on Lady Hewley's case, it may.oprnion/''" 
be as well at once to compare this statement with actual 
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liicts. tt wholly overlooks what we consider tb^ protni* 
nent distinction which s^iarated the two bodies. . The la* 
dependents adhere ostensibly to similar views as to diicii- 
pline^ and the propriety of subscriptions and coDfession^t 
now as in Lady Hewley's day, and are therefore^ on 
their part, no nearer now to the early Presbyterian standard 
than formerly. It will be well also to note a strange conclu- 
sion which the above statement contains. ^ Presbyterian/ 
it is said, as a term, is now ^^ capable of being applied to 
' Congregationalists,' " on account of the neglect of strict 
church discipline by the former, and its maintenance in their 
peculiar form by the latter: — hence Lady Hewley would have 
regarded the English Congregationalists as the very class 
of persons for whom she intended her bounty, and would 
have objected to the doctrine of the Unitarians ; for it is 
not pretended by the witness, that if the Presbyterians had 
adhered to their early doctrines they would not have been 
the proper parties to benefit by the charity. Now doctrine 
and discipline are two very distinct matters ; and to infer 
doctrine from discipline seems evidence of strange confusion 
of thought What, however, was the existing state of Pres- 
byterian discipline in Lady Hewley's time? and how far was 
any part essential, — or, at any rate, essential in a Presby- 
terian point of view ? It was congregational ; each, church 
(a term very accurately defined by the witness,) being, in 
the etymological sense of the word, * independent/ But, 
then, that very principle of independence allowed change 
both of discipline and of doctrine. If exclusion from the^ 
Lord's Table ever was a distinguishing characteristic of mie. 
body of Dissenters rather than another, it certainly was not of 
the English Presbyterians. The question is one merely of 
discipline, always admitted to belong to eyery churchy and 
subject to every possible alteration, without interfering with 
questions of doctrine. The Presbyterians, when the schemes 
for comprehension were pending, were first ready to accede 
to Archbishop Usher's model, and subsequently to the de- 
sign of Dr.Tillotson; yet both these schemes strongly difiered 
fromthechurch government then existing among themselves. 
Cannt be said, then, that a variation of discipline in such 4i 
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hcfdyt — which showed so little regard for it, that, though call- 
ing themselves, from the Act of Uniformitj, Presbyterians, 
they hod scarcely one of the old peculiar Presbyterian forms 
among them, — is now to be the ground of incapacity ; that in 
Btich petty details you are to look for the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the body; that in the strictness of exclusion 
or the laxity of admission to the Sacrament, we are to find 
distinctive features to determine who were or who were not 
the persons calling themselves Presbyterians ? The name 
by which they called themselvesj and in which they founded 
their endowments, had a secondary sense then, as it now 
has, when compared with the original term Presbyterian ; 
and it is idle to seek, ia the forms or modes of any sera, tlie 
characteristics of a body which, whatever was its name, 
admitted, in principle and practice, freedom of thought and 
action. Those who, in 1719, declared against all subscrip- 
tion, acted on no new principle. They practically pursued 
the principle of their association ; and their acts then are as 
much evidence of the governing opinions among their body 
for twenty years before, as they are of the opinions held 
at that day. Looking at the circumstances under which 
the Presbyterian churches were established, it is impossible, 
from so vague a system, to infer a general rule. Even sup- 
posing it possible to do so, still such rules would be subject 
to such changes as congregations might approve. If it ap- 
peared to them to be plainly expedient, and consistent with 
Scripture doctrine and their religious principles, to adopt 
open communion, can it be said that those whose principles 
undoubtedly admitted of a variation even of the doctrines 
they professed, — who did not attempt permanently to de0ne 
them, — are to be censured for an alteration of disciplinei 
assuming such alteration to have been made ; or that these 
men meant to impose upon their successors uniformity in 
such matters? 

It would be equally unimportant, as proof for or against. Pretbyte- 
the identity of sects entertaining the opinions of the Presby- nalSonl^' 
terians, to show that ordination by presbyters is or is not 
now practised. The author of the above deposition has 
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brought the objection forward, and denied altoge^r the 
existence of the practice. The Presbyterian ministers or- 
;dained in the northern counties, even so late as the begin* 
ning of this century, received imposition of hands. In the 
Presbyterian academies it is still the practice, when a student 
has completed his course of academical instruction, and 
proposes to join the. ministry, to receive from an elder mi- 
nister a serious and solemn exhortation on the csourse he 
has undertaken to pursue. And a ceremony equivalent in 
many respects to ordination, but now more often called 
tettlingj is still frequent. Three recent published instances 
of such ceremonies, in three prominent Presbyterian sla* 
tions, are now before us. The proceedings on the settle* 
ment of Mr. Tagart at Norwich form one of these. Mr. Ta* 
gart was called to the ministry of the Octagon Chapel at 
Norwich; and was admitted, after a preliminary prayer by 
a minister, a charge by an elder of the congregation, a 
charge from a second minister, and the delivery of a sermon. 
The value the Presbyterians attach to the ceremony may not 
be great ; and it has always been of less importance to them 
than to the Independents, because the former do not, like the 
latter, make it a contract, a declaration by the minister of his 
faith, a pledge as to the doctrines he is chosen to preach. To 
produce serious impressions^ and fix upon the minds of those 
engaged strong feelings of reciprocal duties, is the chief pb- 
'. Ject; and, at an earlier period, it was scarcely more^ The 
,fAractice> at anjr rat% can only be said to have partially fallen 
., into ciisu^* Numerous are the Presbyterian mioisters^ho 
; l^ave received tjaeir calls accompanied with these forms; and 
d^ify^v at least,^ are representatives of their predecessor^^, if 
. tfa^se. forms are essential to make them so. The error, of 
. : 4^)pgr4gs|t^on%if the Jiypothesis s^^rn tor-^that £>rpaal ch»« 
r f ija^^e^ltKP^ iMi^^^fl^^ntiaU-T'i^^rTejQt, lies in choosing^mini* 
sters who have not been admitted to their charges with 

^iM.:,,g ,,r|?fil^ifhS|^9J^!^*7--PPMP>49<f 
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of Pearsons " Lady Hewley intended to have benefited, answer 

. , Lady Hew» 

Who are these Congregationalists? Admitting some of those ley'g views. 
now so called to be the representatives of the ancient class 
0f that name, were those whom they represent exclusively 
contemplated by Lady Hewley ? Were they contemplated 
by her ? In her neighbourhood there were few or none4 
In her lifetime they were opposed to the Presbyterians ; and 
this not simply in discipline, but also in doctrine. Cal vinists 
the Presbyterians were not; and, because they were not - 
so, they were attacked by the Independents, and cen- 
sured from the pulpit of Pinners* Hall. Identity between 
the two bodies there was none ; and their distinction Vas 
then, as now, chiefly doctrinal. If the Presbyterians were 
strict Calvinists, how came Predestination to be a subject 
of contention ? Was discipline the sole objection to l)oth 
being included in the schemes of comprehension ? Was 
the objection of a more serious nature? and if so, have 
the modern Congregationalists removed it ? To make out 
their identity, the Independents must have renounced their 
Calvinistic tenets, and have become at least Baxterians. 
They will hardly avow this; because if they do, they must, 
on their own showing, give up some of their peculiar en- 
dowments. But until they do make out such identity, the 
degeneracy of the modern Presbyterians from the sup- 
posed standard of Lady Hewley cannot bring the Inde- 
pendents one atom nearer to it. They must have become, 
in their own view, lax and degenerated indeed, before 
they can be the " very class" with whom Lady Hewley 
was connected. It is clear that if the two parties differed 
on doctrinal questions, one being strict and rigid Cal- 
vinists, and the other moderate Arminians, then the pre- 
sent Presbyterians mi5ist have become Calvinists, of the 
Independents Baxterians, in order to be identical with each 
other. Yet those who are driven to adnilt either of these 
concldslotiSj-^otieof which* ig,'as a ftbt, ffiUe,' — are contend-' 
ing that the successors ofthe ancient P^dirt^yt^laiis are not 
at l&erty to vary frctai the dbctfirtek oT th6s6 wh^o prefcieded 
them ; and 'yet set uf* i title tb Pffesbyterian fo^wdatioiis, 
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which is without a shadow of support, udIms the same error 
has bean coannitted, with which their opponeols are oh«<ged, 
namely, doctrinal deviations and degeneracy. If their iden^ 
tity with the old Independents is complete^ they can hav€ 
no claim to the Presbyterians' foundations ; if it is not com* 
plete, then the same objecti<Hi urged by them as fatal to die 
title of modern Presbyterians, must be fatal to their own* 
Representa- The continued succession of the Presbyterian body, and 
^bytert- ^^ congregations forming it, has, practically speakings been 
ansreco^i- known, whatever be the etymological propriety of' their 
Dissenters, name, or whatever the fluctuation of their doctrine ; and by 
none has it been more constantly, from year to year, r^ 
cognised than by the other bodies of Dissenters, comprking 
those who would now doubt, not only the identity of thdup 
Presbyterian brethren, but their own ; and .would indncft 
us to believe that they are the true Presbyterians, whose 
name has been so long assumed by successive person*^ 
lotions. 
In the De- From the earliest times to the present, the Presbyterian 
^" ^ congregations, under all tlieir fluctuations, — ^and having, for 
the most part, been avowedly either Arian or Unitarimi ever 
since Deputies were chosen, — have sent their lay represen- 
tatives, who have been received as the Presbyterian defioraiw 
nation in the body of Deputies of Dissenters of the threes 
denominations. 
Body of In the United Body of London Ministers a siraJiaC' re» 

Ministers, presentation of the clerical body has taken place.; and we 
have not heard that, on any occasion, has an Independenti 
. fancied himself to be a real representative of the other body, 
or reminded; his soi-^isant Presbyterian brother of his. mis- 
take, in assuming a title not properly belonging to, hiEn,' 
on account of variations in practice as to ordioatito or re?* 
oeption in communion. 
In Court of Iq 1 765, We fiud the Three Denominikti^nsi in ifae> C^tuti 
Chancery. ^£ Cbaacery*, participating in a r€ipre<i€pili^ion to ibe CkuM. 
as to the, cpn^stituent poi^tiops of ttife Dissecting hody^^andi 
assignipg the Presbyterian porti^9: ^ th^- persoat* >theO: 
» •Set « WiOleJs ti. jChil*," M. m^.i\ Anibler,^24. v * - ; 
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claiming that title^ and whose descendantsr now claim it Yet 
heresy was then neatly as rife among them as now. An 
equal division being then made of the fund, each party must 
be held to have fully declared and recognised the other's 
title. 

For public purposes, from the Revolution down to this At Court 
moment, the same mutually acknowledged distinction and 
identification have been avowed and admitted. The Inde- 
pendents have never warned His Majesty that a deception 
was practised upon the dignity of his throne; that those 
who approached it as Presbyterians, had no title so to do, 
in as much as they— the Independents — themselves repre- 
sented, according to the new theory, both their own osten- 
sible denomination and that assumed by their Presbyterian 
oompanions. 

In the distribution of the " Regium Donum," and subse- Pariu- 
quently of the " Parliamentary Grant," the like mutual re- Qrtnt!^ 
presentation to the Government, of the constituent portions 
of the Dissenting body, and of the persons who properly 
represent those portions, is to be traced from the first occa- 
sion of such a proceeding down to the present day. 

From the separation in the seventeenth century, the In- P«blic 
dependent or ^^ Congregational Board " has had its distinct 
meetings; and the society from which they severed has 
retained the title of the " Presbyterian Fund." To this 
liftter the successive occupants of the Presbyterian congre- 
gations have contributed in regular and undisturbed order 
of succession. 

Having noticed the changes which from time to time oc- Recorded 
curred in the Presbyterian body,it may be interestingfurther i2!ding* ^ 
to record the opinions of some of their leading ministers Presbyte- 
who lived at the end of the seventeenth and the first half of gten. 
the eighteenth century. It will be apparent, that hum^n 
symbols of belief and confessions of faith were constantly ob- 
jected to by them ; that their principles were latitudinarian; 
that they censured the imposition of creeds, and at all times 
admitted the right of every individual, in the exercise of 
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tlie great principle of religious liberty, to put his owa in- 
terpretation upon the language of Scripture* 
Richard The first of these is Baxter, one of the ablest and most 

celebrated of the Presbyterian ministers, whose public life 
dates from about 1640 to 1690. 

" To prescribe a form of prayer or preaching, or other 
<^ service, where there is no necessity for it, and to lay a 
*^ necessity oti it, as the thing itself, or, the churches' peace^ 
*^ and to punish, silence, and suspend, excommunicate or 
^* reproach as schismatics, the able, godly, peaceable mi- 
^< nisters or people, tha^t (justly or unjustly) cannot use it, is 
*< so great a sin, that no godly ministers should desire or 
^* attempt it, nor any godly minister suffer it*/' 

*^ Two things have set the Church on fire, and been the 
** plague of it for a thousand years : first, enlarging our 
** creed, and making more fundamentals than God ever 
*< made; and, secondly, composing, and so imposing, our 
*^ creeds and confessions in our own words and phrases* 
<* When men have learnt more manners and more humility 
<* than to accuse God's language as too general and obscure, 
" (as if they could mend it,) and have more dread of God 
*^ and compassion on themselves to make those to be fun- 
<^ damentals or certainties which God never made so ; and 
^^ when they reduce their confessions, first, to their due 
. *< extent, and, secondly, to Scripture phrase, (that Dissenters 
<' may not scruple subscribing,) then, I think, and never till 
<< then, shall the Church have peace about doctrinals. It 
** seems to me no heinous Socinian notion that Chilling- 
" worth is blamed for, viz. * ILet all men believe the Scrips 
" ^ ture, and that only, and endeavour to believe in it in the 
" ^true sense, (and promise this,) and require no more of 
^^ ^ others, and they shall find this not only a better, but the 
" * only means to suppress heresy and restore unity f/ ^ 

<^ It is the commendation of God's law, as fit to be the 
^^ means of unity, that all are so easily agreed to it, in terms, 
<' and therefore would agree in the senses if they under* 

* Baxter's Disputation on a Stinted Liturgy, p. 373. 

t Baxter's Saints' Everlasting Rest, 1650. Preface of Part II. 
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*^ stood it. Bui they will not do so by the laws of men. 

" AH or many heretics in the primitive times would profess 

^' assent to the Church's creed, no doubt, in a corrupt and 

<^ private senjse; but the Church did not, therefore, make 

" new creeds, until^ above SOO years after Christ, they began 

'^ to put in some particular words to obviate heresies which 

^^ Hilary complained of as the cause of all their divisions. 

'^ And what if heretics will subscribe to all you bid them, 

" and lake it in their own corrupted sense? Must you, ' 

*^ therefore, be still making new laws and articles till you 

<< meet with some which they cannot misunderstand, or 

" dare not thus abuse ? Sure there is a wiser way than 

" this : God^s word containeth in sttfficient expressions all 

" that is necessary to be subscribed .—to require, therefore, 

<< none to subscribe to any man in matters of faith and holy 

« practice *." 

« We would have had the brethren (the Presbyterians) 
" to have offered the Parliament the Creed (the Apostles'), 
^^ the Lord's Prayer, and Decalogue, as essentials or fun- 
<< damentals, which, at least, contain all that is necessary 
^^ to salvation, and hath been by all ancient churches taken 
<^ for the sum of their religion : and whereas, it was said, 
" ^ w4 Socinian or a Papist will subscribe all this/ I answered, 
" *So mttch the better^ and so much the Jitter it is to be a 
" < matter of our concord,* But if you are afraid of commu- 
^^ nion with Papists and Socinians, it must not be avoided 
<' by making a new rule or test of faith, which they will not 
^^ subscribe to, or by forcing others to subscribe to more 
<^ than they can do ; but by calling them to account, when- 
^^ ever in preaching or writing they contradict or abuse 
" the truths which they have not subscribed f." 

The same liberality must have influenced the opinion of Address bj 
those who settled the address to King William, which pro- ^^g"*®" ®^ 
posed ^* that the rule of Christianity might be the rule of 
" conformity." 

* Baxter's Christian Directory. Part I V. c. 11. 
f Second Part of a Reply to the " Vindication of the Non-subscrihing 
"Ministers:" London^ 8ve. f7!9. Appendix, i>. 84. 
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Howt. Mr, Howe, aooiher pf the first foimdeni of the Krtebr* 

terian body, ia bis seroimi of *^ Union among Pratqstilots,^ 
quotes with approbation, from Bishop Dayenant, bis opinion 
that ^^ he that believes the things contained in the Apolsde^ 
« Creed, and endeavours to live a life agreeable totliepte^ 
" cepts of Christ, ought not to be expunged from the roll 
*f of Christians, nor be driven from communion with the 
" members of any church whatever," 

CaUmy. Calamy was another of the most celebrated Presbyterian 

divines. His career ranges from about 1694 to 1732. He 
was &voured with a special mark of respect by Lady Hewley, 
and was in communication with all classes of Dtssent^^. 
In the History of his Life, written by himself, he gives an 
account of the motives which induced him to leave the 
Established Church, and in it quotes the following pasS6g6 
from Chillingworth. His conduct through life, especiiilly 
during the proceedings at Salters' Hall, were in conformity 
with the sentiments it contains. 

^^ I nm entirely of his mind (Chillingworth), above att M 
** that glorious passage, < When I say to Mr, Kiu^ tb6 
" * religion of Protestants is in truth to be preferred before 
« < yours, as on the one side I do not understand by ybur 
** * religion the doctrine of Bellarmine or Baronius, or any 
" * other private man among you, nor the doctrine of tht 
** ' Sorbonne, or of the Jesuits, or of the Dominicans, or of 
" * any other particular company among you ; but that 
** < wherein you all agree, or profess to agree, the doctrine of 
" * the Council of Trent ; so, accordingly, on the other side?, 
" * by the religion of Protestants, I do not understand rth^ 
" * doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Melanctbon, nor thfe 
** * Confession of Augusta or Geneva, nor the Catecbism of 
*< >< Heidelburgh, nor the Articles of the Church of lEn- 
" < gland ; no, nor the Harmony of Protestant Confessktoi^; 
** -^ but that wherein they all agre^ and which they all sob- 
<^ ^scribe with a greater harmony, as a perfect rule of foitb 
<V*and actions, that is, the Bii^e. TJke JBiUe^ I s^^^tkis 
** * Bible only is the religion of Protestants. "Whatever else 
' they believe besides it, and the plain, irrefragable, indubit- 
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• 

*^ ^aUd cotiseqneiiocni^^^of it) we)i mfiy they hddlt fts a mitter 
^,:^of JopiDioti; Bet as matter of feith and refigion» netthefr 
f^j^can they with coherence to th^r own grounds believe H 
^ < themselves, nor require the belief of it of others, without 
^^ ^most high and schismatical presumption *•' 

. <^ I could not help readily falling in with him, when he 
f * so frankly declares that the presumptuous imposing of the 
<' senses of man upon the words of God, the especial senses 
** of men upon the general words of God, and laying them 
** upon men's consciences, together with and under the pe* 
** nalty of death and damnation ; this vain conceit that we 
^ can speak of the things of God better than in the words 
f^ of God, thus deifying our own interpretation, and tyran* 
.^f nonsly enforcing them upon others ; this restraining ^ 
^\. He loford f^ God from that latitude and generality, and 
^ die imderstanding of men from that liberty wherein 
^^ Christ and the Apostles left them, is and hath been the 
** only fountain of all schism in the Church, and that which 
^ makes them immortal ; the common incendiary of Christ- 
^^'endom, and that which I said before tears in pieces, not 
^* the coat, but the bowels and members of Christ f ." 

• Expressing his own opinion, Calamy adds, '^ Reasoning 
M in religious matters from Church authority appeared to 
^^ me, upon the strictest search, to be sophistical, unless 
^ the Church could be proved infallible ; and I could not 
;^^.find the Church had any authority at all further than she 
** agreed with, and was warranted by. Scripture. The fol- 
^ lowing authority blindly would most certainly have been 
<^:^ destructive to religion under the Jewish Church; nor 
:** could I perceive it to be a jot more safe under Christi- 
f^ anity$." 

The opinions of Mr. Oldfield, the brother of Dr. Old- Oidfieid. 
field, who is the first name of the non-subscribing mini- ^^^^^^' 
filers at Salters' Hall, are stated in these words by Mr. 
yBbont^r, in his discourse on Mr. Oldfield's death : — ^<<Next 
^ to fatf piety, or as part of it, his peaceableness and cha- 

• Calamy's Life, vol. i. p. 232. (Second Edition.) 
t ^^^' P- 239. X Ibid. p. 254. 
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<< rity, in opposition to bitterness and dividing zeal and 
^< a narrow spirit, was very commendable and exemplary. 
^^ He could unite with all Christians in all things neces- 
*^ sary, and was not for midcing more fundamentals and 
<< necessaries than Christ had made, or for other terms 
*< of Christian communion than the terms of our common 
** Christianity, and therefore was ready to receive all whom 
*< he. believed Christ would receive*." 

* The views of several other distinguished Preshyterian divines ap- 
pear in the course of these pages. See also Sermon at Newport Pag- 
nell, Sept 15, 1725, at the ordination of Mr. W. Hunt, by Jahez Earle, 
a Presbyterian minister, first of Weigh Hoiise, London, and afterwards 
of the chapel in Hanover Street;— Confession of Faith by Mr. Clerk 
Oldisworth, Jan. 11, 1720; — Confession of Faith of Dr. Hughes, a cele- 
brated Presbyterian minister, Jan. 11, 1720. — The following passages 
also illustrate the course of feeling on these subjects. 

When he (Mr. Harvey) first settled in this place, and engaged in con- 
stant work, he thought it proper to study over the Church Controversy, 
*' and not rest in the first impressions of education. He read the London 
Cases, and other principal books, on both sides, with close application and 
'* impartiality, and settled at length upon a deliberate judgement in the 
** principles of moderate Nonconformity, which he thought stood upon the 
" great principle of the Reformation, viz. ' the perfection of the Scripture 
** * rule and the only authority of Christ in the Christian Church ; and the 
" * unalienable right of every man to judge, according to the best light and 
" ' advantages offered him, for himself* He stood firm upon a broad 
" bottom, and satisfied himself to be faithful to his light, without censure 
" or uncharitableness to others ; and thought he had the advantage of 
" the narrow-spirited on all sides, that, he could worship God in the way 
** he preferred, and at the same time own and receive feUow Christians 
** of other communions, and was not confined by any principle or pre- 
*' judice of mind within any little circle or distinguishing denomination, 
" or obliged to refuse actual communion upon any proper occasions with 
** those who have all the essentials of the Gospel religion, and whom 
** Christ will own at last. He was truly a primitive Catholic, who loved 
" and owned all sincere Christians, and who was of no one party exclu- 
'< sive of all the rest."— TAe Death of Good Men in the midst of their 
Days considered, A Funeral Sermon for the late Rev. Samuel Harvey, 
who deceased April 17, 1729. Preached at Crutched Friars, April 27, 
by W. Harris, D.D. Published at the desire of the Relations and Con- 
gregation : London, 1729. 8vo. pp. 40. 

" I do not suppose that Mr. Newman, any more than other studious 
*' and ingenious persons, rested on the first impressions of his education; 
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But the opinion of the Presbyterian ministers living in The Lon- 
Loiidon in 1719, who chiefly constituted the majority at ^t°e°g^f"*' 
Salters' Hall, upon the liberty of private interpretation of the 1719. 
terms of Scripture, will be best exhibited by an extract from 
the *' Advices for Peace," published by those who then Refused 

" but as hiB judgement ripened, and he grew up into maturer age, he dili- 
" gently inquired after truth, and faithftdly followed every appearance of 
'' it, without prejudice, and with a becoming freedom of mind. ■ He bad 
< ' high, but not extravagant, notions of Christian liberty ; he had the 
<< cause of Nonconformity much at heart; and was a Protestant Dissent- 
" ing minister upon the firmest principles, and without the least indi- 
" nation to change, and had lately read, upon this head ; which greatly 
" contributed to his fuller satisfiEiction and further establishment He 
" highly valued and diligently searched the Holy Scriptures, firmly be- 
" lieving their sufficiency and perfection/' &c. — The End of Created 
Perfection, A Funeral Sermon on the late Rev. Samuel Newman, who 
died May 31, 1735. Preached at Salters' Hall, June 8, 1735, by John 
Barker (who had been a Minister more than twenty years). Published 
at the request of the Family and Congregation: London, 1735. 

" A Scripture religicm and way of worship is as much to be stood up 
" for as ever ; and as far as any man, upon a close and diligent search of 
'< the Scriptures, does believe that this or the other way is most agree- 
" able thereto, he ought to adhere to it ; and to be allowed so to do ; for 
<< I think it is, in the general, an agreed point amongst Protestants, that 
" no man has a right to impose his sense of the Bible upon another, any 
<* more than to impose a new Bible and Scripture itself upon him. In 
" effect the one is pretty much the same with the other." 

** The grand point which the Dissenters are contending for is this, that 
** nothing be insisted on, as a Term of Communion, but what our Blessed 
** Lord has required, and laid down, as such, in the received canon of 
** the Scripture. And whilst we thus stand up for the original plan of 
'* our religion, and the first pure unmixt institutions of it, we think we 
** may look upon ourselves as walking in the name of the Lord our God; 
** and that in this way of doing so we ought to persevere. This we appro- 
** hend to be the only means of enlarging Hie foundations of the Church, 
" so as to take in all who sincerely believe and obey the Gospel; and at 
*' the same time securing the sacred inclosure, so as to k^ep out all who 
« are di&obedient and unbelievers. TiH matters be reduced to this stand- 
" agd, we have no hope of ever seeing those happy times which th« 
*' prophet Micah speaks of, when God should so gloriously appear in the 
" midst of them that did resolve to walk in his name" — To be Every- 
where spoken against ; considered in Two Sermons preached at Black 
Fryars, March 9th and 16M, 1712. By S. Wright. 
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to subseribe certain doctrinal articles. It h also material to 
remark, that the occasion of the repression of these seati* 
ments was a discussion respecting the doctrine of the Trinity. 
^ Iff after all, a public hearing be insisted on, viz. 
** by any one accused of heresy, we think the Protestant 
*♦ principle, that the Bible is the only and perfect rule 
** of faith, obliges those who have the case before them 
<^ not to condemn any man upon the authority of human 
^* decisions, or because he consents not to human forms 
** or phrases. But then only is he to be censured, as 
** not holding the faith necessary to salvation, when it 
<* appears he contradicts, or refuses to own, the plain and 
** express declarations of Holy Scripture, in what is there 
** made necessary to be believed, and in matters there solely 
'< revealed. We further advise that Catechisms and other 
'< summaries of Christianity and expositions of Scripture, 
** by wise and learned though fallible men, should be re- 
<< garded as great helps to understand the mind of God in 
*< the Scriptures, and that all be aUamed^ by common con^ 
** sentf to support their own sense of Scripture upon proper 
^* occasions, with such reasons as appear to them convincing, 
^* provided it be with sobriety and charity to those who 
*< differ from them .... We think ourselves obli^red often 
*< to inculcate this principle upon our hearers, * that they 
<* * ought not to form their judgement in matters necessary to' 
*« * salvation^ by the private sentiments of their ministers^ any * 
<* ^further than they are supported by the word of Gods * 
*^ and we assure ourselves, that a tender and scrupulous 
*' regard for the word of God alone will never be thought 
** either dangerous or inconvenient to the body of Protest*- 
<^ ant Dissenters. We saw no reason to think that a decla-' 
** ration in other words than those of Scripture would serve 
*< the cause of peace and truth, but rather be the occasion 
'^ of great confusion and disorders. We have already thought 
*• that human declarations <f faith were far from being eUgi-- 
** ble on their own account^ since they tend to narrow the 
*^fbundations of Christianity^ and to restrain that latitude 
«* of expression in which our great legislator has seen fit to 
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'< great rule of deciding controversies among Protestant^i 
^^ roakkig the explications and words of men determine the 
*^ sense of Scripture, instead of making the Scriptures to 
<< determine bow far the words of men are to be regarded* 
<< We therefore could not give our hands to do that which in 
*^ present circumstances would be like to mislead others, to 
** set up human explication for the decisive rule of faith. We 
*^ then did, and so now, judge it our duty to remonstrate 
*< against such a precedent as opening a way to (what we 
^* dread,) the most fatal breaches on Gospel liberty. " 

And in a further '^ Vindication " these ministers declare, 
— *^^ This Catechism (the Assembly's) is what we teach our 
** children, and recommend to others, as well as our bre^ 
** thren ; and to keep it in its proper place and to its proper 
*^ use, as a catechism, is to answer the end of our recom* 
^* mending and teaching it; and it is well known we give 
<^oar explications of it where we teach it. But shall that 
(c sff^kich is ordy to be used as a means of instruction be set up 
« as a test of faith P " 

^ These and many similar expressions exhibit the general General 
views of the leading Presbyterians at the beginning of the poncurrence 
eighteenth century. They record not opinions formed for opinions at 
the first time in 1 7 19, but such as had been previously enter- ^^hteenSi**^ 
tained. Among those by whom they were stated lay Lady century. 
Hewley's circle of acquaintance. The principle they assert- 
ed was, that the Bible, and the Bible only, was the sole rule 
of laith ; and that in expressing the doctrines it contains, no 
olfaer words than those to be found in it should be employed. 
Bowles's Catechism was adapted to this rule. It is now^ 
quoted as a test of Lady Hewley's orthodoxy, when it ob- 
viously raises a strong case of the contrary suspicion. To 
set op any test of faith but the Bible, was thought to be not 
only opposed to the precepts it contains, but was a certain 
means to promote those dissensions and controversies which 
it.wes desirable to sUence^ The majority of the ministers 
at'iSalters' Hall regarded any test of bdief in other than 
Scriplural language as an invasion of the great princi^^ of 
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ProtettantDissent, ^* the r%ht of private judgement" They 
had witnessed the ill efiecUi of interfering with belief con- 
scientiously entertained) and they derived instruction from 
the lesson* They refused to sanction proceedings which 
might make error perpetual, and render the profession of it 
profitable. A creed could not be framed without the pos- 
sibility of error, and it could only be employed to favour an 
exclusive spirit To put definite meanings on the general 
expressions of Scripture, and to insist upon limited terms 
as conveying the same sense as more general ones, appeared 
to them an act of impiety. It was a correction and modifi« 
cation of the inspired writings which no man was authorized 
to make. 
No excep. It was thus Solemnly determined in 1719, that the prin- 
rberta ^'^n- ^P^^ asscrtcd admitted of no exceptions. Assent to the 
cipie. imposition of a creed, even with regard to the doctrine of 

the Trinity, was refused. Arian doctrines were prevalent, 
and were openly preached by some members of the Pres- 
byterian body; yet the only method to prevent their exten- 
sion was rejected, by men many of them totally unaffected 
by the existing heresy. A learned legal authority de* 
nounces other than Trinitarian doctrines as unchristian 
and blasphemous^ and pictures the pious *^ horror" that 
heresy respecting them must, as he supposes, have excited 
in the breast of an orthodox Presbyterian. Unfortunately 
for the truth of the picture, the history of the Presbyteriin 
body utterly negatives that presumption. It, on the con- 
trary, displays the prevalence of opposite feelings, and the 
practice of virtues which viewed with equal charity all con- 
scientious differences of doctrine. The modern Presbyterian 
refuses to employ unscriptural phrases respecting the Tri-* 
nity, or to adopt those terms which the articles of the Church 
of England or the Assembly's Catechism have connected 
with it. The early Presbyterian, even though assenting to 
those terms, would have expressed no feeling of ofifence at 
such a course; for he himself approved of and practised it, 
even before he deviated from tl)e beaten track of doctrine. 
Opinions of We have seen the opinions of divines ; we will see hpw 

Laymen. 
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a layman regarded the same subject. Of the fiisti Viscount 
Barrington, Swift, in a tetter to Archbishop King*, says, 
<< One Mr. Shute is named for secretary to Lord Wharton ; 
^* he is a young man, but reckoned the shrewdest head in 
** England, and the person in whom the Presbyterians chiefly 
** cai^der He attended divine worship, and for many 
years received the sacrament, at Pinners' Hall. Dr. Jere« 
miah Hunt, a very eminent Nonconformist divine, was pas- 
tor of the congregation assembling there f. His Lordship 
had formerly been an attendant on Mr. Thomas Bradbury, 
and it is expressly related of him, that ^* he quitted that 
*< gentleman on account of his bigoted zeal for imposing 
" unscriptural terms upon the article of the Trinity J." 

But it will, perhaps, be still more pertinent, in regard to Jekyii, 
a question pending in the Court of Chancery, to quote the JJ*^^ug. 
testimony of Sir Joseph Jekyll, a distinguished Presbyte* 
rian, afterwards Master of the Rolls. We are now told 
from the Bench, that a Hberal Presbyterian of those days 
would have " shrunk with horror" at extending her libfr- 
rality to those who questioned the doctrine of the Trinity. 
But how would a contemporary Master of the Rolls, who 
best knew the spirit of his sect, have decided that point ? 
When it was determined at Salters' Hall, he is recorded 
to have summed up the question at issue and its result 
thus,—" The Bible carried it by Four^." 

It is plain that what were now called orthodox doctrines strict or- 
were relished neither in the pulpit nor by the great body of [**®?***^"°* 

♦ Swift's Works, 12mo, 1765, vol. xiv. p. 50. 

f " He (Mr. Locke) and his noble disciple (Viscount Barrington) 
" have been the means of diffusing a very general spirit of free and 
" Scriptural criticism ; which, though too often perverted, has been proved 
** by experience to be well adapted to the more perfect apprehension of 
'< the meaning of Scripture, and which has consequently been cultivated 
*' among all classes of theologians. As His Lordship's attention was much 
directed to the study of Divinity, he had a strong seme of the import- 
ance of free inquiry in matters of religion,'* — Life of Viscount Barrings 
ton, by the Rev. George Townsend, Prebendary of Durham, p. xx. 
t Barrington's Theological Works^ by Townsend, p. xvii. 
5 Whiston's Memoirs. 
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Pr^tbyterians ; at least, hot if ordiodozj can only be proYed 
by the useoFexpressicms not Scriptural. Indeed it ^eetns 
useless to dwell on such a point, after thesblemn and consider 
rate determination made at Salters' HalL That was a stroi^ 
expression of unwillingness to prevent the free discussion 
and examination of the doctrine of the Trinity, or to check 
the progress of Arian sentiments, then notoriously preva^ 
lent If they had entertained such opinions upon the sub- 
ject, as they are now said by the Independents, and sup- 
posed from the Bench, to have done, the whole course of 
their lives, the inflexible integrity they exhibited in the pro- 
fession of their belief must convince us, that they would 
have regarded it as a serious duty. not to have shrunk, in 
consequence of any actual or imaginary difiiculties, from 
asserting the importance of enforcing the doctrine and of 
maintaining the criminality of its denial. 



Date of 
Presbyte- 
rian Foun- 
dations. 

Tenoflof 
the trusts. 



Most of the Presbyterian charities date between the years 
1690 and 1730. There are several of a later date, but thte 
principal were established within this period. 

The terms of the trust deeds are exceedingly general. 
The property was usually conveyed to the minister and 
members of the congregation for the worship and service of 
Ood ; often with a declaration that such worship and ser- 
vice should be carried on in such form and manner as the 
congregation should, from time to time, direct; and with 
an occasional provision as to the disposition of the pro- 
perty in the event of such worship ceasing to be legal and 
tolerated. From this latter provision a far-fetched and un- 
founded inference has been drawn; as if a precaution, so ob- 
viously proper, as a matter of temporal prudence, was meant 
to controul the freedom of the congregation, and inferen- 
tially to adopt as a creed the limits of that toleration which 
it was their object to extend— to sanction restrictions with 
which their most eminent divines were dissatisfied and 
practically refused to comply; as if a creed, in short, was 
imposed by those, who, whenever the point came directly 
before them, declared they would impose none. Bendes 
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cbiip^y.li]Hlf^QajMQQaH|y,«iinister«' boiise% th«ce are other 
(pbmitieisy ooosistiQg of the profit^ of vacipus fimdS) wbioh 
the trMfitees- are usually directed to distribute amon^ Dish 
eentiug- ministers generally; or perhaps, as in the case of 
Xiady Hewley's dbarity, (using the language of the day,) 
^^ among i^odly preachers," or ** preachers of the Gospel,'* 
or « Christ's Holy Gospel." 

The. varying state of the law in some measure accounts Reasons for 
for the generality of these expressions. At one time all preMtons! 
Dissenting bodies had been tolerated ; at another they had 
been deprived of every religious privilege. It was some.* 
times doubtful whether the law was or was not invaded, or 
liow long it would permit the existence of such charities) 
fuid prudence Required a manifestation of intent to keep 
wjtbin l^al bounds. We have before us an instance of one 
charity of this sort, in which the trusts are directly framed 
so as to open or shut as the law should either extend or 
Mi^ract; and to permit the advantages of it to be enjoyed 
by any preacher duly chosen ; he complying with wbat<- 
ever legal test or subscription the law might, Jbr the time 
bg$ngf impose. The legal consequences are thus carefully 
provided against, and at the same time the discretion of the 
minister and of the congregation is leil as unchecked as 
ppssiUe; and this must have been the intent of all con* 
ibtently. acting upon the principles then avowed by the 
PjVesbyterians. In a trust deed now before us, of this pei 
riodi^ it is expressly provided that there shall be no inters 
i^ence with die doctrines preached by the minister. <^ The 
*^ minister is not to be accountable to any man or any body 
^^ of men for what he preaches." 

We shall notice hereafter a Norwich charity, very similar Piacticai 
t^ that by Lady Hewtey, founded "for Protestant Dissent- "^^^^^J 
^^ ing. Ministers," by a lady of a notoriously Arian congre-^ tent 
^ion ; and which has, like many other Presbyterian chari* 
ties, been always distributed among Presbyterians, Inde* 
ptmdents, and Baptists. The Presbyterians had tried to 
qoB^ine all Dissenters by abolishing distinctive creeds; but 
iajlmg>in this, th^, as in such instances as Lady Hewley's, 

E 
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practically acted on tbdr comprehensive principles, and in^ 
eluded in their benevolent solicitude even those who refused 
to be united with them in social or devotional comrnunities. 
We know of no instances of this sort among the Inde^ 
* pendents. With hardly an exception, all the Presbyterian 

trust deeds are without restrictions^ and contain no clauses 
of restraint of the course of opinion in the congregations 
for whose use they were immediately founded. Neither 
' the minister nor his congregation are bound to pursue 
any given set of doctrines. Every freedom is aiForded to 
the pursuit of theological inquiries. There can be no error 
as to the intention. The question^ ** shall there be a creed 
*Mmposed or not," was well known; it had been argued^ 
and its determination formed a badge of distinction. Had 
the founders been attached to their own sentiments m 
strongly that deviation from them would, by them« ha^e 
been treated as objectionable, how happens it that no ex- 
pre^on detioting such feeling is to be found in their trust 
deeds ? How is it that their congregational acts did not aa« 
sist or promote it? The Independents did not thus ^ct. 
Religious belief is, on the admission of their ministers, di- 
stinctly stated. By practice the members of their congre* 
gattons are called upon to nmkie confessionsof faith, and to 
express a determination to adhere to tbem. The dififerencQ 
iti the whole course and practice of the (wo parties indlcalsa 
a distinguTshing principle. There was nothing to prevent 
the limitations required by the one from being required 
by the other, or the confessions of doctrines demanded by 
tibt one from being demanded by the other. 
The sup- The silence of the endowments^ especially takefti in 

^^/^ connexion with the uncertain state of the law, would 
knowi. alone demonstrate that the governing principle of th» 
Presbyterians was to leave that liberty to others which 
they claimed for themselves; to look to Scripture as tbi| 
firole ru^ of &ith ; to admit to its full extent the r^t 
b( private judgement ; and virtually to ad^it the inno^ 
cence of involuntary error. Had the perpetuation of 0, 
peculiat sysftem of discipline or doctrine been intended. 



what preveflted |he decl$ur|itipn of such 9P intent ? Why 
are the de^d^ ^Uwt respecting the unsound dootrlneS) when 
the NoQi^onforniist wodd was ringing with the controversy 
m to whether heresy should or should not be repressed (jy 
subscription? If endowments to propagate Calvinism, or to 
sypport chap<;ls and a ministry favouring it» were intended, 
why were no fences erected to prevent the prevalence of er- 
rors, as some represent them to be, which were seen and wer^ 
debated by the very persons whose indignation we are now 
told wpuld have been excited by them? No barrier against 
the manifest heresy was raised; no protection was framed 
tp ei^clude the offensive creed ; and no separation was at?- 
tempted from those who publicly and openly were known 
tp advance the criminal doctrines* Was the evil seen? l^ 
was seriously considered, and the solemn decision, — even of 
those who saw its extent, — was that its consequences mus( 
in consistency bi$ allowed. Were the guilty parties pointed 
ont for rebuke,? They were eminent and learned and pious^ 
and their ministry was c^cpyraged. Is there any other ad* 
wissible cpnplusipn, thew, tha^ thi^r—thftJ tb^ pria^cipl^ pf 
the Presbyterians was not to int^rfejre wjth doctrines; to al- 
Ipw all to apt v^n their ow^,ri?|^Qnsibility in receiving pp 
r^ecting any.religious opiwpns,;, ^nd not to censure any fof 
afitipg in tjje bpne§t exercise of th^ir judgement? Their senr 
tiu>^ita„were.JiaUMiP^riWf. ^d tlje e;|cpres*iQP . pf their 
tr^3t deeds ^g^oer^; ^nda« injustice is cpminitted m4 th^ 
pJMtn .^n4 pbvjpu^. iff tent is violated* . under . the , pretence 
of carryh^g it in^P e^cj^^whw ^plitQited terwjs are re-, 
stricted, and definite expressions substituted fpf tbp^^ piir* 

poseJy left ifl^efinit^j.. .< 

By the jconsjtiUition x^f nearly all t;he Presbyterian phapeUi Eieetioft of 
the election pf th^ minister? i^ in the pongregatioa, They «rfn*«i«w- ' 
decide, by a nifftof ity, the fitness^ cpnapeten^se, ^nd . dpft- 
trines of thpir t^acherst Litde inconvenience has aris^ 
from the 6y^teipi» and it is alippst. universal, The trus- 
tees have not governed the congregations. In some deeds 
provision is made for the trustees being members pf the 
congregation, in order to prevent as far as possible any im- 
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proper exercise of power. If they and the congregation 
entertain heretical opinion^ it has not been from the corrupt 
conduct of trustees, but from the moral effect of those causes 
which have affected both the trustees and the congregations* 

Ruietinthe In order to determine on the due administration of any 
tion of a * charity, it is necessary to ascertain the intent of its founder. 
•^i»ntj, it ii jg clearly setded, that if a fimd, real or personal, be given 
** in such a way that the purpose be clearly expressed to be, 
*< that of maintaining a * Society of Protestant Dissenters,' 
<< promoting no doctrine contrary to law, although such as 
<* may be at variance with the doctrines of the Established 
*< Church, it is the duty of this Court to carry such trust into 
** execution, and to administer it according to the intent of 
** the founders*.'' It becomes, therefore, essential to ascer- 
tain the intent, and to collect that evidence relating to it, 
which, in any trust indefinite in its terms, may be supposed 
best to declare it. *^ When a body of Protestant Dissenters 
** have establbhed a truit without any precise definition of 
^* the object or mode of worship, I know no means the Court 
''has of ascertaining it^ exc^gpt by looking to what has passed, 
** and thereby collecting what may, by fair inference, be pre- 
M sUmed to have been the intention of the founder*." In 
thus referring, in ^e case of Presbyterian dbarities, to the 
past, the right of private judgement prominently and fore>- 
most presents itself. This was the great Presbyterian prin^ 
cipte. Ifi other cases the past confines itsdf to Hmited 
considerations, ' nur^o wly restrainiiig the design and intent 
of the foundation. " ^ ■ . . - • 

Cuef re- Various cases might be put where inquiry into the actual 

quii^^fnto" doctrines of flie founders w<»iki be proper and necessary, 
doctrine. Sucb would be those of institutions, the founders of whidi 
had asserted the necessity of articles and subscriptions, and 
proposed either as the test of qualification; who, having 
adopted a peculiar interpretation of certain words, have di- 

♦ Lord Eldon, in 3 Mcrivale — " Attorney-General v. Pearson.** 
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stin^ly desired assent to snch inter)3retatk>n with all its' pecu- 
liarities. Foundations by members of the Church of England 
would be within this rule: but a Presbyterian foundation ^ 
Could not be subject to it, if "stinted creeds" were, as was 
most undoubtedly the case, rejected by Presbyterians. An 
instance more difficult of determination would be that of a 
foundation by one belonging to no known body of Dissenters* 
who should take upon himself to compose a creed, and re- 
quire subscription to it ; for instance, a sweeping sub- 
scription, such as that of Wesleyan Methodists to the doc- 
trines contained in certain writings of Mr. Wesley. The 
inconveniences accompanying such an inquiry are only a 
degree greater than those attending the former case. 

The whole system is, in the Presbyterian view, false and Mischieft of 
mischievous. It may preserve unity in a church, because ** ■y***™* 
those who doubt,— -though they may form the majority, or 
even the entirety of the congregation,*— must either acquiesce 
or withdraw. Every one, un<]er such a system, is subject to 
those very restrictions, for which Establishments are consi- 
dered so open to objection. Had the circumstances which 
create belief and enable assent to any proposition to be 
given been duly considered, neither creeds nor liturgies nor 
articles would have been enforced by violent persuasives or 
dissuasives. Facts not within our knowledge, or the in- 
ferences they admit of, can only be believed in proportion 
as the evidence connected with them is strong or weak. If 
the evidence is strong, the belief it occasions is involuntary, 
and can only be affected by presenting a new series of 
circumstances to the mind. Expressions may be uttered 
indicating a state of mental affection not actually expe- 
rienced ; but immoral or interested motives must first be 
excited. 

If the Presbyterians were at any time generally Trini- Preabyten- 
tArian, it was not from abhorrence of other doctrines, orthrdox 
Their preference was accompanied by no such feeling, were so by 
It simply appeared right to the individual to prefer one p°efeience 
doctrine to another, for his own religious guidance; and ^^^V' 
he left his neighbour to adopt a different conclusion, if 
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hig judgement so directed bim. Interference with tell^oos 
belief was regarded a6 more mitcbievous than all the ei^ 
rors ignorance or weakness might produce. To each 
individual the power of acting upon hiB own refipon^ibility 
was affiirded) and the mtsehtef of an improper decision was 
the motive to avoid'it. Any other course would have pro^ 
duced a habit of pursuing error, or, by favouring indifibr- 
ence^ have perpetuated mischievous opinions. The main*^ 
tenance of the doctrinal unity of a chufch*«-or rather of its 
property — ^would have been, in their view, a poor compen- 
sation for the loss of liberty of inquiry. The principle of per- 
manent adherence to special tenets, or a careless reliance up 
on those capable of error, may chain all within the narrow 
circle of Conformity. But was indifference or inquiry, at the 
period of the Reformation) a morcd duty ? If inquiry was 
then a moral duty, why does it cease to be so now ? If it is 
h duty, in what consists its merit, if the adoption of ^ven 
Conclusions is to be compulsory P They who express feais 
respecting certain religious opinions, forget the manner in 
which their own doctrines were established. Was tradition 
rendered unauthoritative by subscriptions, or were superstt* 
tions exposed otherwise than by the force of evidence? If 
articles of belief are free from doubt, consent is involuntary, 
and subscription needless*. If they are doubtful) is it moral 
to set up motives which may tempt the expr^sion of assent 
in the absence of belief? And is it not the duty of all, and of 
courts of law particularly, to preserve a high state of moral 
feeling, and to lean against articles and subscriptions as 
Contrary to sound policy, rather than to afford them en«» 
couragement? ' - 

Limits to There may be limits to the principle urged, bat they 
freedom in ^j.^ ^^^ doctrinal. It may be checked, if it " ptx>duce 

these mat- •' *^ 

* ** HiIb is the misdrsble «onditioiii of a convict faeretie : die jKiiiult-*> 
** m&BLt whieh fell on him for expreBsing thoughts heretical, he must n^ 
" dure for barely thinking ; vrhich is a thing not in his own power, bu^ 
'* depends on the evidence which appears to him." — Bishop Hare on tht 
l>ifficultie8 and Discouragements which attend the Study ofScripiUre in 
the way of Private Judgements 
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peace?di8tiirbiiig enormities." But hQ who would think ters not 
it Decessary tq prevent all the evils which indiscretion *^^"***^- 
and folly may create would* in hi^ attempt, so bind up 
the thoughts and creeds of every conscientious man, from 
the feiir of possible danger and possible mischief, as to 
restrain all inquiry. How can the character and ten-i 
dency of opinions be judged of by a court of law, ex- 
cept so far as they plainly affeet the peace of society) and 
thftt obviously and directly, not presumptively or by infer- 
ence ? If the peculiar opinions of any sect are submitted 
to the judicial determination of the Court of Chancery, 
what is to be considered if the question relates generally 
to religion? The Episcopalian accuses all of schism; of 
disturbing the uniformity of the worship of the State ; of 
the severance and abolition of one of its prominent insti- 
tutions, necessary, as such Episcopalian oontaids, to the 
peace and welfare of the community. The Nonconformist 
can only defend himself by ftsserting the conscientious na- 
ture of his belief, and that the peace of the community is 
not affected by it ;-**at any rate, that it would be most af- 
fected by any attempts to restrain him« The same limit 
must govern the toleration extended to every sect ; and the 
mischief anticipated is purely imaginary. 

At the date of most of the Presbyteri^ charities, the old intent of 
Presbyterian system, as has already been shown, did not rfan founl 
exists The connexion between congregations was merely ^^'*' 
voluntary. General discipline was not acknowledged, and 
there was no general or^nization* For whose benefit, and 
with what intent, were the Presbyterian charities founded ? 

Whoever rgects the imposition of all statements, positive 
in their terms, respecting disputed doctrines, — who refuses 
to acknowledge the authority of any person to require such 
statements, — must, if be found a religious charity, be pre- 
etimed to intend to &vour those who with himself contend 
for the liberty of free inquiry- If the peculiar doctrines of 
such a person are sought to be ascertained, and all depar- 
ture from them is to be restrained, an attempt is made to 
set up a standard of belief for adoption, and to require 
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opmiom to be* appiwed of» which the party professing tbem 
held to be fallible, and did not impose* In other words, 
the great principle which the founder asserted is opposed, 
instead of being carried into effect. It is impossible he 
should not have perceived that variation of opinion was the 
direct and necessary consequence of the exercise of that 
principle, any limitation of which would render it worthless, 
and would be an act inconsistent with the principle itself. 
It would be grossly absurd that a religious body should admit 
a principle, and then be declared dissolved in consequence 
of the natural and necessary operation of that principle. 
The moment any restriction is imposed, implicit assent to 
creeds, liturgies, or articles is required, and exclusion from 
the charity follows from their rejection. It is affectation to 
admit that liberty of inquiry was a principle which governed 
the conduct and intent of the founder, if his opinions are 
to be a standard of belief. Liberty of inquiry, if it exists 
at all, must be full, complete, and perfect, unconfined by 
authority, and unrestrained in all the paths it may pursue. 
Once recognise it, and the limits of its course are bound- 
less. Restrict it, and you create a special creed. It mat- 
ters not to say that the restraint is slight ;-^a7ty restraint is 
inconsistent with the principle. An arbitrary power is as- 
sumed, and rules are laid down to govern the intent of men, 
who during their lives had denounced such rules as unscrip- 
tural and uncharitable. They were governed by kindly and 
benevolent feelings, by lofly and high notions of the bounty 
and mercy of the Deity ; nor could they comprehend how 
any one seriously receiving the Scripture as his rule of futb, 
should fall into error affecting his future condition. They 
who restrict the principle of free inquiry, contradict all the 
pure and elevated sentiments which animated those whose 
intentions they pretend to expound. 
Restrictions But such a restraint only is desired as shall exclude those 
M to parti- ^ii^ho deny the Church of England doctrines of the Trinity and 

cular doc- •' " "^ , 

trines, sup- Original Sin. That the last of these dogmas should be in- 

wsemilh ^^ eluded with the former strongly shows the difficulties which 

arise out of any attempt to fix essentials of belief. Upon the 
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doctrine of Original Sin, it was observed by Sir Charles We* 
therell in his argument in Lady Hewley's case, that Dr. Pre- 
fymatn Tomlin, Bishopof Winchester, had (after adverting to 
the discrepancies of opinion maintained on it, and particular- 
ly by St« Augustine, who did not receive the doctrine of Ori- 
ginal Sin as set out in the Thirty-nine Articles,) remarked, 
" It must be acknowledged that original guilt, considered in 
^* this point of view, is a difficult and abstruse subject; and as 
^< the Scriptures donot inform us what were the full and pre- 
*' cise effects of Adam's disobedience upon his posterity, it is 
*< perhaps scarcely to be expected that there should be an 
^* uniformity of opinion among divines upon that point We 
** may, however, observe, that the difference between those 
<^ who confine original guilt to a mere liability to death and 
<< sin, and those who extend it to punishment also, is not 
(< very material, since both sides admit that Christ died as a 
^^ propitiation for all the sins of the whole world." So that one 
of the prelates of the Church itself holds that uniformity on 
this doctrine, as received by such Church, is not important; 
and that the mode in which it receives it may be rejected. 
The doctrine itself need not, for our purpose, be specially 
considered or weighed. It is sufficient that many pious 
Christians doubt it; even the Calvinists are at this time en- 
gaged in a controversy respecting it. It is unwise and inju- 
dicious for any Protestant to assert its essentiality. An 
infallible Church is entitled to every excuse, if it excludes 
those from terms of communion who, in any degree, dissent 
from it; but how can a Church, — admitting itself fallible, be 
privileged to determine for all men what are essential doc- 
trines? ^^ Believe as we believe" was the language of the 
Church of Rome. ^^ Believe as we believe" is the language 
of themodern Independent. What the Presbyterian founders 
of any charity would have regarded proper to be believed, 
and whether they would have considered Original Sin or the 
Trinity essentials or not, are inquiries the result of which 
is, in reference to the present question, a matter of perfect 
indifference. We do happen to know that their opinions 
were latitudinarian, and there is abundant evidence in 
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exiitencd to shaw that Ibeir reply to those wlie mi^ 
wrg^ then to lay down in terou amy doctrine th«gr tbeoH 
sdv^ held as fundamentals of belief would have beea, 
*< That as they oommended the flwelves to divine favour by 
<< their own consoientioiis conducti ao tb^y would not in* 
<* terfere with the course.otbers might justify tbemselvea in 
*^ porsoing/' The principle contended for admits the re* 
eeption or the rejection of a»y religious doctriBe. Wbat 
one individual might attach importance to^ another might 
csieem of secondary moment. Both are within the principle 
which grants to each the authority of so determining, and 
approves of the decisions cf each, though they may be con- 
tradictory. Origioal Sin one man may regard as a momen- 
tous dodarine ; another may reject it; and if all the variatbns 
from the doctrines entertained by the founders of these cha- 
rities might be traced, however extensive they might be, 
they are but the necessary consequences of a principle which 
the founders admitted. 
Bishop That no limitation shonid be imposed upon this principle 

touTon ^of of uiquiry, is expresdy maintained in* the very admirable and 
the princi- exccUent treatise of Francis Hare, Bishop of Chichester, 
^'^* <^On the Difficulties and Disoouragements which attend 

<^ the Study of the Scriptures/' He maintains that tbm 
doctrine of the Trinity is a subject of debate, and strongly 
inveighs against the injustice and ill treatment experienced 
by those who question it. For freedom of inquiry in all its 
consequences he distinctly cont<mds, and strongly asserts 
its necessity. 

^' Yon may reject arguments brought from the Old Tes* 
<^ tament to prove the Trinity as trifling, snd proving no^ 
^^ thing but the ignorance of those who use them. You 
<^ may think prophecy has a literal meaning, when com*' 
<< monly the mystical is thought the only one^ You may 
<< think that many texts in the New Testament wbicb are 
^strong agftinBt the Socinians do not prove againdt the 
^* Arian notion. That the title. Son of God, has not ui^ 
*^ wqrs one uniform meaning in the Gospel, analogous to 
** generation in m«i. Tbj^ the identical con^bstantiality 
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<< of die Son, tbe eternal pmcession of the Spurit, and tndny 
<< tether notions relating to the Trinity, though thejr may be 
^* tnie in themsdvea^ are not so in virtne of the texts alleged 
^^46t them. These notions learned men have fallen into ; 
^'-and from thence it b to be presumed ^au will not easily 
<^ keep clear of them. / ckoose to itatance chiefy in maHers 
*^ relating to ike TVinity^ because it i$ the controversy now on 
^*Jboti but the like may be said of many other articles in 
« vohith the truth is one and the errors infinite* J* 

The writer then states the misrepresentation and abuse 
to whidi those are exposed who doubt such' received doo* 
trines ; and he strongly comments upon the consequences. 

*^ Did these learned men decline this study because they 
** wanted the abilities proper for it? Surely that wiirnol 
'* be said of men of their confessed learning. Or was there 
'^want of inclination or good wHl to it? No; they were 
'< men of virtue and good Protestants, as well b& scholars 
'^and men of letters. What then? Did they who had 
<^ taken so much pains upon other books, and with so much 
*^ success, think &e Scriptures the only ones that needed 
« not their help ? Neither can that be pretended. They 
*' saw the sacred books, through the injury of time and the 
^Ignorance of scribes, had suffered as well as others, atid 

much more by felse and absurd interpretations. To be 

plain, the one thing that turned them from so ncUe and 
•* necessary a study ix>as the want o/* liberty^ which in this 
** stttA/ only is denied men. They found it was dangerous 
** to examine impartially and speak freely ; that they must 
"write without liberty or with no safety; ihat it wonld be 
^^ expected of them to strain all their wit and learning, to 
" patronise and palliate gross errors, instead of exposing 
^^ or mending them ; and to support the received interpre- 
"tations, however absurd, instead of such as reason and 
"learning convinced them w^re the only true ones. But 
"this was a task men of ingenuous minds, whose integrity 
" and love of truth was equal to their penetration and great 

* Page 9. The Edition quoted ii &e Sixth, publivhed in 1715. 
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** abilities, could not submit to ; for men to bave' eyi^ and 
*< understandings of theur own, and yet i^ot to see or to un- 
<< derstand but as they were bid, and that by men who could 
<' not see or understand themselves ; dg apyaxiov xpSyfui I 
*' To make such blind use of their learning and abilities was, 
^' they thought, to pervert the very end of them, and really 
<* to dishonour God, whose service they were given for. 
** Since, therefore, they could not bear the thoughts of stu« 
** dying the Scriptures on these terms, no part was left men 
*^ who could not be idle but to turn to some other study 
^* in which, without fear of danger or ofience, they might 
** freely go whither truth and reason lead *•" 

** If some inconveniences would arise from the liberty I 
^< contend for, they are nothing in comparison of those 
<< which must follow from the want of it. Till there is such 
<< a liberty allowed to clergymen ; till there is such a secu- 
** rity for their reputations, fortunes and persons; I fear I 
*' must add, till so difficult a study meets with proportion- 
^ able encouragement, 'tis impossible a sincere, impartial, 
^' and laborious application to it should generally prevail : 
*< And till it does, it is impdssible the Scriptures should be 
<< well understood : And till they are, they are a Rule of 
** Faith in name only. For 'tis not the words of Scripture, 
*< but the sense, which is the Rule : And so far as that is 
" not understood, so far the Scriptures are not our Rule : 
<< whatever we pretend, but the sense that men have put on 
<<them; men fallible as ourselves, and who were by no 
<< means so well furnished as the learned at present are with 
^* the proper helps to find out the true meaning of Scrip- 
** ture. And xohile we take the sense of Scriptures in this 
** manner upon content^ and see not with our own eyes^ we 
** insensibly relapse into the principles of Popery^ and give 
<< up the only ground on which we can Justify our separation 
**Jfom the Church of Rome, It was a right to study and to 
<< judge of the Scriptures for themselves that our first Re^ 
** formers asserted with so good effect ; and their successors 
'^ can defend their adherence to them on no other principle. 

♦ Page 21. 
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^* ir» theoi we ara coneemed for the study of the Scrip- 
'< turesy further than in wards ; if we in earnest think them 
« the only Rule of Faith, letnsact^s if we thought so; 
^^ let US heartily encourc^e a free and impartial study of them; 
'* let us lay aside that malignant^ arbitraryj and persecuting 
^^pcpish spirits let us put no fetters on metCs understandings^ 
** nor any other bounds to their inquiries but what God and 
*^ truth have set* Let us, if we would not give up the Pro- 
^' testant principle, that the Scriptures are plain and clear 
** in the necessary articleSf^ declare nothing to be necessary 
** but what is clearly revealed in them . • • . Upon the wholes 
*< a free and impartial study of the Scriptures either ought 
^^ to be encouraged or it ought not. There is no medium^ 
^^ and therefore those who are against one side, whichever 
*^ it be, are necessarily espousers of the other. Those who 
<^ think it ought not to be encouraged, will, I hope, think 
^^ it no injury to be thought to defend their opinion upon 
<' such reasons as have been brought for it till they give 
*^ better. On the other hand, those who think these reasons 
<< inconclusive, and can't find better, will find themselves 
^^ obl^^ to confess, that such a study ought to be encou- 
raged, and, consequently, mnst take care how they are 
aocess(H7 to such practices, as in their natural conse- 
*^ qiiences cannot but tend to its discouragement, lest they 
<< come into the condemnation of those who love darkness 
<< rather than light, and for their punishment be finally 
<* adjudged to it. There is in this case no other medium 
*^ between encouraging and discouraging but what there is 
<* between light and darkness*." 

Nothing seems clearer than that the Presbyterian foun- Pretby- 
dations, on the very principle asserted by Bishop Hare, dations*'noi' 
were not established with a view to the maintenance ^^ ^^ 

mainten* 

of Trinitarian sentiments against Unitarian, — of any doc- ance of any 
trine as opposed to another-— or in assertion of any point ^<x^^""<^- 
which can strictly be called a point oi frith. They were 

. ♦ Page 24. 
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founded to secure the benefit of regnlar rfiifpmm i^orsbipy 
unfettered by liturgies, and the advantage of Christian ofdi^ 
nances in what appeared to be a scriptural form. This was 
the object, and the trusts were created merely to secure it; 
Doctrine was at best a collateral consideraUon ; if it had 
been the leading consideration, the chapels would not have 
been built; as tlieir founders generally agreed with the 
Church. And admilting that the. early Presbyterians^ in 
doctrinal opinion, agreed with the Church, stiU.it is plain 
that they did not set any such agreement in opposition ta 
the great principle which they upheld ;-<-r-namely, the duty 
of forbearance to fetter free inquiry, and of bringing and 
letting all bring every doctrine to the test of its couibrmity 
with Scripture, of which the interpretation lay. in the pri- 
vate judgement of each individuaL 
Su|»pofed The intention is sometimes iaiplied to be limited by the 
to M^A^^"^ meaning of a mere phrai^. << The jbunders were ortbo^ 
doxif. dox." Granted ;---but it is nevertheless denied diat those 

who do not agree in the daetrine of the Trinity are not or* 
tbodox also ; in the proper sense of those who insisted on 
the Scripture as the only rule of faitfa^of whicb each, a^oord- 
ing to his ability, was the true and only judge* And here 
it may be as well to remark a great distinction between non«- 
i^reeoMnt and deniaL The modem Presbyterian,Jike many 
of hifr early ancestors, may not denjfthe doctrine of the Tri* 
nity; for evidence may be irresistible to others, which to him 
is quesdonaUe. He does not agree to it, but is alwiiys ready 
to ncei^e those impressMms respecting it to which an i«ge^ 
nuous mind is liable. But then be^is not Of tbodox^ ^^Wbat 
*f k every mao*s immediate standard of orthodoxy but his 
^ own opinions? Should ye object that die standard i» not-so 
^^. fleeting a thing as opinion : it is the word of God and rjgbt 
** neaaon. This, if ye will att€»d tp it, wiU bring you bn(^ t^ 
*^ the very same point ye seek to avoid. TbadiiQtates of Sorip* 
<< tnre and of reason, we see but top pjainly, .^e dilTereDtlf 
'^ interpreted bydifferentpersons, of whose sincerity we have 
no ground to doubt. Now to every individual, that only 
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<' atnong^ all the varieties of sentiment ean be his rule, which 
** to the best of his judgement, that is, his opinion, is the im* 
** port of either. Nor is there a possibility of avoiding this 
^ recurrence at last. But such is the intoxication of power, 
^ that men, blinded by it, will not allow themselves to look 
^* forward to the dreadfcl consequences. And such is the 
•* presumption of vain man, (of which bad quality the weak* 
■^ est individuals have generally the greatest share,) that it is 
•• with difficulty any one person can be brought to think that 
** any other person has or can have as strong conviction of 
*^ adifierent set of opinions as he has of his*.'' 

To affirm of the modern Presbyterian, as opposed to his Presby- 
predecessors, that he is not orthodox, means, with the In- such!^^ 
dependents, if anything, that he does not adopt all the n® •tandard 
doctrinal opinions of the early Presbyterians ; a variation doxy. 
which ivould be important in speaking of those who might 
hold themselves out as members of the Church of England, 
whose i^ndard of orthodoxy is the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
which no member of that Church can question without being 
guilty dPDissent. But the Presbyterian has alwaysdisclaimed 
Way fixed standard of orthodoxy, and has never looked with 
disfavour upon those who diffisred from him. He never was 
orthodox at any period subsequent to the Restoration, if 
the term implies more than the acceptance of certain doc- 
trines by iiuimdmals^ influenced in such acceptance by 
their own judgement. He had no symbol of his faith save 
the Scripture ; and he held that all were entitled to expound 
it in s»ch manner as they were best able, bound by no 
tnter{»*etatioH which others might have made. 

Some take high ground, indeed, in the argument, who The Chris- 
refuse to those who dissent from the doctrine -of the Trinity, refused^© 
the title of Christians. Unfortunately for the character Unitariant. 
mid consistency of Dissenters, this has been heard from the' 
mouliis of legal advocates instructed by them, and the 

* Lectures on Ecclesiastical Histoiy, by Geo. Campbell, D.D. Princi- 
pal of Marischall College, Aberdeen. 
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l(re^glitofwhMeaa>0ioi9fyisgili^eii'l64ib^ -ttmay 

be (irbper, thetiefof ^, to sfiy ft few iiFpc(|& oii ^k* sitlj<$ci;|Af^ 

tfiate some of the iiK>st- respeeted" taemberir o^ 4^Re^Jb^ 
{yendient body itself. . The charge was ased-c^ «M l»^W^ll 
artiow ;-^quite ^rly etioagh foir die old Prari>5'ltifc1is*to 
'faftve sanctioned it, by inserting lerfns of ^ikliisioii in 
Ibrir d^eds, if disposed so €0 do. » It iiyety^eaakUd 
\<* linjiist/' said Whiston, "that In tHs fcas^ I'i»*Js!fli 
^'^jdined with deists, blasphemers, and atheist ;'iltid^iiiy 
' ^ gmt and honest designs for the restoratioh of ^i^jpYi- 
'^^ mitive faith, Airship, and discipline, must We ri^kS^ed 
• ^ among the fatal attempts for setting up, ttol^ 43Blf hdfesj^, 
^* but infidelity and profaneness among us. B dt Itts^isdi'' dfd 
*^ the first persecutors of the Christians give tbem^c^fHt^e 
<< of atheists and enemies of the gods*/' Tht^^ are Hs^ 
Cidtions connected with the terms <*Atheisl8" iand ^'Dfefcts," 
^hich deter many from exposing jthemselvetf^tl^erei>l^dii@h 
they are meant to convey. A doctrine whi^ joMe 'Gti^isiAkts 
assent to is rejected, and its rejection is' coot^i^Ce^ 4iyt#^ 
denial of all the fundamentals of Chri^tiuBflily; faiitl^B^e 
that shows great ignorance, or a most culpable; itltei^^^^ 
scintation, of the truth. . . y , ; 'a.ji 

Complex ^ The metaphysical Articles of the Ghureh cif EB^fi9|4^-» 
th^'d^trine ^**'^"^ to die two first persons of the Trinity, af^,*lM54tldtH 
thus as- ' served, what the Dissenters were required lo 6tfb£»^ri9^%ttd 
essential ^* Svh^t their founders are to be supposed to have-i{il|>llid'^&9 
to Chris- -their creed. It is the refusal of assent to-^ ^^'ir^,'^ th^M>i%, 
Which is denounced as a denial of Chrisltianity. W^ t^l^e 
'tbere are very many among the orthodc^ Dii^isliilti&it^f/Ro 
would shrink from pledgmg themselves'tO!aIl'^^h^fjiti^'^- 
^ lions involved in these Articles; an^j ai any-i^ai^'^llFiib- 
*torious that a rigid examination of their ^^nfdmi^jMilt^^ 
' ivotitd at all times exctude^ niMy froto thev4ftA^ aitt ( fe *t>f 
' which such Articles should be suppds^ lo b« Hkd^ffi- 
'ficatfon. They areas fdilows: v « (-M^i^i^i^ ** 
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*^ l» Ttiftt tlmre U but one Uving and true God everlast- Artidei of 

« 3„^ -.:*! *.uj ^ ^ • r«is-* the Church, 

^ lug,. wiUi0«it bodj^^ {Murt{i» or pfla«ioii% of mfinite power, 
** wisdoiiH and goiodiiess, thie maker and preserver of all 
^ tihuig8> botb vMible and ii^isible ; And in the »ii% of the 
*^ GMbeadt th^« he ikree persons of(m€ substance, power> 
<« andeiemky^ tb^ Fadieri.the Son, and the Holy Ghost* 

«« II. That the Son, whkh Is the Word of the Father^ 
** b^go^iW from everlastiiig of the Father, the very and eter?> 
^ nal God, of ime siubstance with the Father, took man's 
** ni^tQre in the womb pf the Blessed Virgin, of ^^* substance^ 
'< so that two whok and perfect naturesi that is to say, the 
'^ Qodheid imd the Manhood, were joined together, never to 
^ be^dividbd, whereof is one Christ, very God and very man, 
** who. truly suffered, was cruciiied, dead, and buried, to re- 
^ eoncile his Fathei* to us, and to be a sacrifice not only for 
** origUud guilt, but also for the actual sins of men." 

The Pre^yterians, whom it is attempted to exclude from. Prethy- 
tbteir early foundations, for refusing to assent to the doctrine of^"^^^^*^ 
|j»f(be(ie. Articles, affirm, and truly, that many words are used do^pnai. 
to tliein which are ^where to be found in Scripture; that 
il^iprpretations of religious doctrines ought to be expressed 
in tfao$e plain and intelligible terms in which they were ori* 
ginaUy conveyed to men, ^<It must be owned," says Bishop 
Smalridge, ^^ that the doctrine of the Trinity, as it is pro- 
posed in our articles, our liturgy, and our creed, is not in 
so many words taught us in the Holy Scriptures, What 
we pip£w in our prayers we nowhere read in Scripture^ 
^ that the one God, the one Lord, is not only one person^ 
H iMit three persons in one substance. There is no such teiU 
*^ in Scr^Hure as this, that the Unity in Trinity and the Trir 
^ lu^ in Unity is to be worshiped. No one of the inspired 
*^ wrtlera h|^ ei^ressJy affirmed that in the Trinity no one is 
f* l^e or after the other, none is greater or less than anor 
f* ^tset^ bi;^ the whole three persons are co-eternal together 
*< #ik1 co-equal. But although these truths are not read in 
* Scriptiire^ they may be easily, readily, and undeniably in* 
•» ibrred from Scripture*." Now the inference which the 

« BMm|^ 8nMhMg^^l Scrams, xniii, ^uote^ ama Whistoii'i "Acotttit.*' 
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Misrepre- 
sentations 
as to Unita- 



nans. 



The* Chris- 
tian belief 
of Lady 
Hewley'a 
Trustees. 



BMiop iMitrts* to be uDdeniftble bas^ uofortonaUly &r his 
poskioD) been questioned ftom the very earliest ages* JM^ 
^ted have always existed whether . <« created " sbotild b^ 
substituted for ** begatteni''---<whether A0)io$- was. j^aatiiial 
with irViU)DM,<^whether ^^Bub^anoe*' «x>tild dieitote.lbeDtwitie 
nature, — whether the Trinity should be expressed ^^^to iba 
^« Father, by the Son and in the Holy Ghost,*'— or « t0 the 
'* Father and the Son in the Holy Ghost,"-T*or « So »tbe 
^ Father in the Son and the Holy Ghost;'' and these ^e 
volumes of controversial divinity upon these questions* 

Those who are called Unitarians are rauoh misrepre* 
isented, and the doctrines they receive perverted by those 
who pretend to state them. Ttie nature, the power, the 
authority, and the perfections of Christy they designate in 
those terms which the Scripture employs. Can steh a 
course amount to a denial of the truth of Christitttii^ ? 

The Trustees of Lady Hewley's charity were, by a coarse 
imheard of, compelled upon oath, though making no other 
profession of bdief than that arising ftooi the SoripliiireSf 
and of those doctrines their ]ierusal should suggest, lo ft«ilve 
ti treed. The Rev. Mr. Wellbeloved, in the text^md wovds 
of Scriptute, after the manner of all his learned and piofis 
ptedt'cessors, expressed his belief, on oaih^ in ^ fbtfoxM^ 
ing fotm. 

^* That to know God to be the true God, and Jesus^.the 
** Christ whom he sent, is eternal life» That it 19 my duty 
*^ to worship <3ib& according to the precepts andexaftipte 
^ of my divine Lord and Master, who taught hist disetpkd 
^ to pray to God as their Father in Heaven, and to arib 6f 
^^ him what diey needed in his name. That it is oiy dni)^ to 
^ ascribe g'Wy to the only *wise God through Jesils Christ. 
"^^ That I acknowledge Jesus io be the Word> tfa#l ifr tlMii)ig- 
^ ig[inhtng was with God; and Irejoiee in tl>e doetrme^'tlfe 
*^ Evmgdlist, thaiGod so loved the wddd^ thai besenli^d^ 
** his only begotten Son into the world,- not to^ <MdMMi>^ 
^* world, but that through him tb& woi4d in^l btiis^d. 
^ H^at Ibelieve that God having ^Mtothim Aftli mi»miltk 
4<tiiat^tbe WQffka wbiieih hedid 4md the wo0clj|ji^tvh«(^d»c^ 
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^* spalte irebetiot Vm own; but the words of the' Patter who 
^ 'iteiit hitn, aad whose ivill he came to^ do^ I belieire that 
^ Jesus Was, as he sakl of himself, a man who spoke the trutfi 
^ he beard from God ^ and asGbd GomMianded or ivisti^ireted 
^'hhn, so he spake. I believe, according'to the words of the 
^^ Apostle Peter, that Jesir$ of Nazareth was a man approved 
*^ of God by miracles and wonders and signs that God did 
^^'bjridm ; that after havmg been cmeified and slain, God 
^' raised hnn from the dead, and made him both Lord and 
" Christ ; that then he was glorified by God. That in eon* 
*' fotmity with the doctrines of the inspired Apostle Paul, 
^< 1 acknowledge and believe in one God, the Father, 6f 
^^ whom' are all things, and one Lord Jesos Christ, by whofh 
^^ are all things, and we by him ; and I believe that there is 
** oneGod and one Mediator between God and man, the Man 
^^ Jesus Christ, by whom God hath reconciled us to him*- 
*' self, who was made sin for us, that we might be the riglit- 
^^eonstiesir of God in him, who gave himself for us, that he 
<< might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto hiih- 
** self a peculiar people, zealous of good works. I acknow- 
*^ led^e Christ as the image of the invisible God, the first- 
^^ born of every creature, in whom it fdeased the Father all 
^' dullness sltould dwell ; who was made a little lower than 
^< the angels, but for the sufferings of death crowned with 
" glory and honoor, that by the grace of God he should 
^ taste death for every man: that he was made in all things 
^litai ntdo his brethren in all points, and tempted like 
^^ them, yet without sin * and whom, having become obe- 
<' di^nt to death, God highly exalted, giving to him a name 
*^ above every name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
<< i^hMikl^'bow, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is 
*^ Lord ti> ^ giory of God the Father. I believe that the 
<* purpofitts and gracse of God were made manifest by the 
<^^ap|^^rkig^f^Jesas Christ, who bath abolished death atid 
<*i»roa||htiife and immortality to light through the Gospel; 
^ ithae4»'the day wiien God shall judge the seei<efs of m«n 
*^V;r Jesus Chmt^ he will render to every man according 
^^^tb^fais deeds. That to these doctrines of Christ and of 
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^ his Apostltii I gm my unqualified assent* $nd thai wibai- 
** flNMi^er is ttagbt in Cbrnt^s holy Gospel ooneen>iog thip 
** existetioe^ perfectioiit aad governnient of Godf the ^perfiion 
** and office of Gkrist^ the teima of pardon and acceptaooe 
** widi God, liie duties of Ufe^ and a fulure «tate of rigfa^ 
*^teons retributioi^ I gratefuUjr and cordially receive. as 
*« divine truth/' 

A similar professbn was made near a century ^gahy 
Dr. John Taylor; whose beUef^ more shortly but aa pre- 
cisely, was expressed thus. 

^ What the Scriptures reveal concerning the Son of Ood, 
we adcnowledge and believe. We own him in all bis 
offices of prophet, priest and king, as the one Mediator 
between God and man^ our Advocate and Intercessor, 
the Surety of a better Covenant, the Captain and Author 
of our Salvation, the only name under heaven by which 
we can be saved, and who can save to the uttermost. 
We are assured of his incarnation, death, resurrectioD* 
ascension to heaven, where he is at the right hand of 
God, exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, and from 
whence he will come at the great day to judge both the 
living and the dead. We believe aU that be bath hinb- 
self reported, whether by his own mouth or the mouth 
of his holy Apostles, concerning his person, nature, per*^ 
fections, his offices and works. We take him as h^ is 
described in Revelation ; we change nothing of the Go- 
spel, designedly and knowingly we add nothing; we di*- 
minish nothing ; but leave everything to stand just «5 it 
is in the Word of God V 
So long as one Church, setting itself up to be infidlible, 
was predominant, the exclusion of those frooi^th^.rsect of 
Christians who were not members of it was \^t ihe jpfeoes- 
sary consequence of the princiidea it maintained, With 
Protestants tlie case is different^ They.ibrm distinct Indies 
under one federal head, and ai:^ bound, tQ admit as^mem- 
bavs of one great denomination,, all j(hQse.who receivj^ jthe 

'♦ Defence of the Common Rights lof ChthtiAkis,' 1798, p/17) AUdsee 
also p. 58^ 
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Sbrif^ture as the rale -of tiieir iiiitb and prActiee* But Lad j 
H«wley and other Presbyterians are represented as «;iler* 
fining feelings incdneistent vithsoobii prkieiple. Mr. 
Wetlbeloved's and Dr* Tasdor's opUiicins are supposed to 
bejsueh as would have been ^^ heard with horror" by ibem ; 
llnd it is supposed that thosfe eminent persons would haTe 
been excluded, as unworthy of the Christian name, from 
the early Presbyterian chat ities. It is not necessary to 
dfspate this by reasoning on the principle of the early 
Presbyterians, if consistently followed up« The very 
point was determined at the time. Those who sup- 
pose any such restriction must disregard the principle 
of the declaration of Salters' Hall,-^come to by men who 
bad long meditated deeply on the subject, and seen the con- 
sequences, who formed the circle in which Lady Hewley 
moved. They must also neglect the writings of the most 
eminent Presb3^erian divines in order to support their as- 
sumption. Whiston, Clarke, Benson and Lardner, Bishop 
Hare, Milton, Locke and Newton, surely were Chris- 
tians, and -would have been therefore compn^hended, and 
have comprehended others, within the terms of any institu- 
tion which admitted a general profession of Christianity. If 
eter there were a doubt in point of law, there can be none 
after such a general profession has been, by 19 Geo. III., 
declareld fully sufficient. 

We have observed that the injustice is not novel of Miiton*f 
making belief in the doctrine of the Trinity the test of tosuch im- 
Christianity. Similar objections were used against Cal- putatioiu. 
vinists and Socinians, and were thus powerfully answered 
by John Milton: — 

** But the Papist will angrily demand. What 1 are Lu- 
^therans, Calvintsts, Anabaptists, Socinians^ Arminians, 
^^^no heretics? I answer^ all these may have some errors, 
'<^^btit are no heretics. Heresy is in the will and choice 
'^ professedly made against Scripture. Error is against the 
^ tirill, in misunderstanding the Scripture after all staeere 
/^endeavours to understand it rightly; hence it was « said 
** well by one of the ancients, * Err I may, but a heretic I 
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<«/ will not be/ It ia » human frailty to err> ftiid noitnaa is 
'< io&Hible here upcMi' earth. But su long as all tbe«^pro«^ 
^.' less to set the Word of God only before them as the ciile 
^* of faith and obe<lienoe» and ii»e all diligence and aincecitj 
^* of heart, by reading, by learning, by study, by prayer,, for 
^^ illumination of the Holy Spirit, to understand the r<ule 
^* and to obey it, thei^ have done what nfan can da* Qed 
<« will assuredly pardon them, as he did the friends of Job r 
<<.good and pious men, though much mistaken, as there it 
^ appears^ in some points of doctrine. But some will say, 
*< with Christians it is otherwise, whom God bath prombed 
«^ by his Spirit to teach ail things* True, all things ab$o-^ 
<< lately necessary to salvation ; but the hottest dispates- 
^^ among Protestants, calmly and charitably inquired inix>^ 
^. will be found less than such. The Lutheran holds con* 
^^ substantiation an error, indeed, but not mortal. The 
^ Calvinist is taxed with predestination, and to make God- 
^ the author of sin ; not with any dishonourable thought 
^< of God, but it may be over zealously asserting his i^bso^ 
^* lute power, not without plea of Scripture. The Anabjq>- 
^^ tist is accused of denying infents their right to baptism : 
<* again, they say they deny nothing but what the Scripture 
*^ denies them. The Arian and Sociniajj are charged te^ 
^^ dispute against the Trinity : they affirm to believe the 
<^ Father, Son and Holy Ghost, according to Scripture and 
" the Apostolic Creed. As for terms of Trinity, Tti-uoity, 
^^ Co^essentiality, Tri-personality, and the like, they r^ect 
'< them as scholastic notions, not to be found in Scripture^ 
*< HvAich by a general Protestant maxim is plain and persjpi* 
^^ cuous abundantly to explain its own meaning^^^s <mn 
" meaning in the properest words belonging to so high a miit-^ 
^* ier^ and so necessary to be known, A mystery, indeed, in 
^ their sophistic sabtleties, but in Scripture a plain d^c-* 
"trine. Their other opinions are of less moment. Th^y 
<^ dispute the satisfaction of Christ, or rather the wc^-d 
« « satisfaction,' as not Scriptural; but they acknowledge 
^^ him both God and Saviour. The Arminiam, lastly,, is 
^^ condemned for netting up free-will against free<*grace ; 



*y\m, ^t* impuUittoQ he di$cl«iiQ» !■ all his mtitiog^ apd 
^* grounds htma^lf li>rgely upon Scripture only, Jt cannot 
^'be denied) that the authors ot late revivers of all tb^ 
«« sect} were learned) worthy) zealous and religious men, 
^* as appears by their lives ; and the same of th^ir many - ' 
^^ eminent and learned followers, perfect and powerful in 
*< the Scriptures, holy and unblameable in (heir lives ; and 
** it eannot be imagined that God would desert such &ith«v 
<^ ful and zealous labourers in his church) and ofttin^ 
<^ great sufiferers for their conscience) to damnable terrors 
^< aud a reprobate sense, who had so often implored tfa# 
** assistance of his Spirit ; but rather having made tio man 
^ tn^Uible, that he hath pardoned their errors atid 0caq>ts 
*^ their piou9 endeavours^ sincerely searching all things 41^^ 
^' cording to the rule of Scripture^ icith such guidance md 
*^ direction as they can obtain of Qod by prayer. What 
^^ Protestant) then, who himself maintains the saflfie pri|>- 
*^ qipleS) and disavows all implicit feitb) wcmld persei^al^ 
" and not rather tolerate, such men a$ these, unless he me^n 
" Po abjure the principles of his own religion ? If it be 
<^ asked) how far they should be tolerated: I answer, 
doubtless, equallv as being all Protestants ; that is, 
on all occasions to give account of their faith) either by 
^^ arguing, preaching in their several assemblies) public 
** -writing) and the freedom of printing*." 

Presbyterians are not singular, even in later timeh m Robert Ro- 
tbeir resistance to the principle of subscriptions, and parr- op^Q^on. 
ticularly to resti^ions upon the generjfd application of 
charitable endowments, which would arise from t^e mpo>- 
sition of tests on the part of persons cailmg thepnselves 
Protestant Dissenters. They are also not singular in ex- 
tending to the doctrine of the Trinity itself the lionise 
.a$k^l for by themselves^ and which they conceive m^ht 
have been viewed without any feelings of ^^ horror" by even 
ifuch of their ancestors as received that doctrine. We 

^ ♦^Milton on True Religion, Heresy, Schism and ToleraftiMi. Firrt 
.puWhhBd i*i 1673- 






tttrii, te «v^ ftMd to m^rty^fbS, tea'^Mkh^if^ 
Vbeny^-^Aamy Mtb ^nefN<rf ghilMciitioiH to tfie lipi0Mto%f 
tbeesdie amon/^l^ BajpliiAs^ itcA)eH; Rbbinsdn: ^ ''^' '^ 
Occasion of -^ An attttoipt bkil been rnkUt to impose siibs<5ripli0ti'l?d;a 
hu Letter, jj^^^ ^f ddctriM up^ idl the reeipteim of a AiHd, siltiikf 
in 17 td, Tor Ae relief of pftrticnlar Baptist tnintst^^,' 
iiHtliout any quatifietftion as to peculiar opinions, -t^e 
diall transcribe some passages^of life letter, addressed^ a 
iNfatister in Wales; and the reader will no doubt adreHf to 
wMt he says oh the doctrine of *' Original Sin/* ^fch a 
reeent decision of the Court of Chancery imposes on Dis- 
senters as an essential of belief. 

After mentioning that the church at Cambridge, of 
>«l4ileh he was minister, admitted members on proftssing to 
believe Jesus to be the Son of God ; and that they cbn^ 
qu^ntly held the perfection and smfficiency of %he Holy' 
Scriptures, and of course had a variety of human opfnions,*^ 
1^ adds, that oiie of the members, an ancient man, wh'o^had 
been pastor of a church at some distance near fbily years, 
applied to the Particular Baptist Fund for a share of tihe 
^ money, when he was informed that their rules required a 
eonftflision of faith first. '* He, being a Calvtnitt TYifiitarlan, 
^ wrote his creed, and sent it. That would not do: they serit 
** him a copy of a Confession, taken from a little peTtnpHfet, 
" entitled, * Rules and Orders, &c.' He transcribed this 
** with great reluctance, for he thought it Ifnjrfied an Ac- 
knowledgement of their right to impose a huMdn cre^d^ 
and a tacit denial of the perfection of Scriptbre. ifow- 
^ eviEir he did transcribe their wbrd$, returned the*ffelfer, 
•** and received five guineas." • ' ' ^-^ ' '^^ " 

He thus proceeds :— « Not to dispute (he trutfr tftr^ fiSke^ 
** hood of their creed, the question was-^wBet!H«- "tb#'in 
-^ London had any right to offer hum An opihidri^ to meif 
■** brethren in the country, ivho were as cbriifpfetent to jU2lge 
V bf the meanmg of Scripture as IhemselVeiS T If fti^'tJHbse 
'**^ to add by their own donations to'Hb!lis*s eapital/lhey 
** could havi no right to confine ^iV part iotMirfS^f^bn' 
'■^ dftions, but ought to give that hy kii rule to Piffictftair 
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'VQff^ilits jiB|df9^b«^^^^^^ HjQlmi toi the 

'^ liberty of adfiiilg'ta Cbe Wonh 0f*4 dfiftorinm ottoived, 
^5:p«rh9pf futiit^ truflteeft nii^t ttflbrm fihttrdbeM were 
'V,SHic or !Si% Divine Peraon^y and tbat no one diotilil' 
'^ iVBff^^e <>f the Fund ^ess he belkrfed tfasirisffirinatiOD^ 
'f ^ ^bat security bate we tbat i4 wjU aot be 90 ? What oC^ 
'< tiheftowa money ibey have giv^i «i»oe 1775^ tbey.bwre 
^fc^rtsMDly affixed ta their own cottdfttions; but ibis caanot 
^5 of^Hite on the old Fund . They say» ibey have a ngbc r 

« .^WJhat ? A RIGHT TO DO WRONO? No^ THJCY CAN IIAV& 
<^ NO RIGHT TO CORRUPT THE GotPBL EVfiK WITH TAAIi^ 

<^ OWN MONSY. If subscriptioB to buHian artidea of firith 
'5 be wrong in itself, bow can a man make it right by gimg 
*' money to deooy good men into the practice? •••*•♦ 
<^ I : #bbbr ^all ^ominioQ over conscienoe, and wfaile these 
'^ Y^ry^men are. petitioning Parlianient to free tbemselvea 
^ fcoQ^ subscribing to the civil magistrate, it is with a veiy 
'^ ill gr^Ace indeed tbat they presume to doonneer over 
** their brethren," • 

. f ^ WJill you resign the noblest branch of liberty^ liberty 
^\.%!li comcience^ not to prelates and prinees,-— they do not 
^Vask yQU9*«»bjat to a few jriain men like yourselves, liaving 
*V]io, more learning, no more virtue, no more knowledge 
^ and piety than yourselves, and no possible pretence for 
<< d^priviiig you of this freedom, excq[>t what the doaation 
%^twaor .three poor guineas a*year affords? " 

^fVWa^*not our Saviour the ^itiVAer as well as the Wtiotf 
<t.pfeur faith? Is not his Gospel perfect. aUe thorougbly 
^^ to furnish a man of God without human additions? H#th 
5j,^l^ CQ^escended ^o.take.the tuition of his disciples,, ^nd 
*fi vfc,hp Juot equal to. tlie execution of the undertakings? 
^f^liaYf yire more than one master? and is not Jeem^, tiiat 
*'f^lff^^?,^ if qw is it, then, that our brethren give their egm^ 
if^fq^ts.ras'of equal authority with his text? .Can t^ey 
i^ff^H,,^ can we^ . Can they think of what^thqr read ? Se 
«*^4.l»^e- AijB^b^yftee? So are we* Are they a^coiioi^dble 
ii ilf^J^i^ mas^ter, apd Joot to us ? Wc abo are acqqBimgtJe 



« 



«^ to liim^.«i6i'to;lh*m. . We^ci net furic vbedMr ditf r^yfed 
*^ be trtis'ior 'false, but H'b^h^r th^y have any riglit^to 
^^ impose it upon us^. If it be truey it wtU stimd safe mthpirt 
^*oitr sabscription. If^fidse, will our subscriptioR mska it 
*«tnie? 

*^ Our ancestors resbted the tyranny of Romej in »pite 
** of all her pomp uid power. We- have trod'in their sups 
^ and dissented ftom a wealthy EstabUsked Ckuri>h^ hm^ 
^' cause, like the Papal bierar^^y, she also oppnessed- us 
^ with human creeds; and now, shall we sig^ Jour or 
^'^Jive poor Baptist brethren to put a yoke upon our necks t 
"^CHiOod forbid 4 They are self employed^ Neither go« 
v«mment^ magistrates or prelates, set them about tiiis 
woiiCj. nor did we ever send to diem a petition bambly 
^^ praying them to make a creed for us. Who then elected 
^iwoA commissioned these men? Are they apostles, and 
^•baiw they any extraordinary call? Blessed beGroo, tb^ 
*' ages of fraud and Credulity are over, and, havii^ got; 
^* by the providence of God, possession of the <»r«tcles 
^^ of God, we are now to judge for ourselves, and not 
*^ to return to infancy, to be carried about with every 
'^ wind of doctrine, according to the caprice of unfereseon 
'* Futidees I We have a sure irord in Scripture, but how 
*^ can we expect successive Fnndees to ascertain the same 
^* creed ? If, then, every word were true and our own £uith, 
<* wd would not subscribe this creed, nor own the mtthority 
'^ of Fundees to make one, lest hereafter tliey should frame 
*' another opposite. But what if it should be neither troth 
** nor sense? They say, you shall not receive any benefit fwwn 
" Fund moneys, unless yow profess to believe. ' What? The 
^^ DocTRfKE OF Originai. StN. Why, these are tw^ktt 
*< accounts of original evil. Which do the Fundees meaiir 9 
** That of 8c^ Augustine? ^ that of Soame Jenyns? >Nei« 
^* 'AieVy but i)oth ! Thf. c^gin of eviU Ah ! why burden 
"^^ Ohristians with the necessity of deciding ac^neslioo ia«i»' 
"^^ iapbysicks? Or, if they must be ooetaphysioians, wliy^iot 
'** "State their positions clearly ? These Aitigs >leDd"oady <o 
^^ il^vide, distress, and hijure Christians. Instead ofjeii^ai^ng 
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<^ 4»8rtoiloiieASthrelhj)9ii, «tli^:pfirttisiQ|oiop|Ki«(te.fiiiiltt^ 

HtM|gt«ct»ac}enMi to^ptrseaiteoneanotliev^ and of all.auch 
SpmctiQe^^ wjbat wilLour Sovereign^ the isole Lin'd <^oon^ 
^* science, say when he comes." 



BvTMSiuiiing that we have shown < the principle of free Supposed 

1 a'aj* • -• -^ ^i_«-» limitations 

aoct unreistrictea inqnii^ must, m consistency, as the jnatt- ^f the libe^' 
ficatory principle of Pr(^est«itism, extend to the dcx^trine ^^ ^p^*^^ 

by the state 

of the Trinity, acc<»rding to the express determination of the law. 
of t^ divines at Salters' Hall, die opinion of Bishop 
Hare, of Milton, and others; and also that non-orthodoxy 
and aoQ^-QiTCstianity are objections which tio Protestrat 
who admits the princi{rie of his own profesrions can urge, 
it ts^stiU contended that the acts, the conduct, and the opi- 
nions.of the founders are to yield to the state of the law at 
tbe time of &e foundation ; and that the intent mu«t be 
go^rned by it« This is an important objection, and it is 
necessary, in order to answer it, to run over several legal 
ewictments affecting Dissenters. 

•By several statutes passed in the reigns of Edward VI. statutes a- 
ai>d Queen £li2sabeth, general conformity to the woi*dbip of conformity" 
the Established Church was required* These, by certain "'*^^^^^*" 
subseqiftetit Acts, have been repealed. 

After the. Restoration, the Act of the IS and 14 Charles^ Charles ii. 
II. cap* 4, was passed, and, according to the premnUe^ <wasr 
directed against those who wilfully or schismatically abstain' 
or refiise to come to their parish churches and other public 
pfcioesj where the Common Prayer, administration of the Sa- 
cramenl^^Kl preachingof the Word of Ood, is useduponthe 
Sundays. By theS9tfa section, no person could preach with- 
out teadiog the Thirty'^nine Avticies and eoasentingthereiro, 
aiid^othe Book 4>f Common Prayer. By another statute^ tlie 
M Glmrles II. cap. 1, every person was forbidden to he 
present •at eonventides, meetings, or assembles, under the^ 
pretence of any exercise of rdigion, in any otWr manner 
tbiu> aecordiogvto the Liturgy ami practice of the Churoh 
of England. 
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Their effect. TUe efRM tf ihese Acto was to rtfbse »Ur^ldleMitimlto 
<Hi»ent from iShtb EstttblMied Chtm^, and m> kmg as^ tbejr 
existed, no gift or cMritaMe bequest for any religumsfnar'^ 
foscj Tiot connecfted with the EstaUished OiVLftt^ edtild^be 
applied in the way Ae donor might direct. 
ProTisioitt After the retolutton, die 1 W. and M. cap. 18 was passedi 
foM i^T^~ and it enacts, that the former Acts requiring aiteiiMli«e(at 
leradonAct the service of the Church of England, should notbetoon- 
stmed to extend to any persons dissenting from Ae ChttMA 
of England, who should take the oaths mentioned in the %. 
W. and M. cap. 1, (viz. the oaths of allegiance and Bopt^ 
macy, and the declaration against transubstantiatioa ;) and 
that such person should not be liable to the penalties of the 
22 Ch. II. cap. 1. And every person dissenting from the 
Church of England in holy orders, or pretending to holy 
orders, and every preacher or teacher of any eorigregatio^ 
of dissenting Protestants, who should make and subscribe 
the declaration aforesaid, (against transubstantiotton,) and 
take the said oaths, and declare his approbation of and sub-> 
scribe the Thirty-nine Articles, except the S4th, 35th, and 
S6th, and these words of the 20th, <<The Church hath power 
^ to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in contro- 
<^ versies of faith,'' should be within the benefit of the Act. 
But the 17th section contains this proviso, ** That neither 
^< that Act, nor any clausb, article, or thing therdn contained, 
** sbonld extend to or be construed to extend to give any 
<< ease, benefit, or advantage to any Papi^ or Pc^isb reou- 
** sant whatsoever, or any person who should -deny in Ms 
" preaching or writing the doctrine of the blessed Trinity^ 
" as it is declared in the aforesaid articles of religion^ 
inconsis- jThis Act tolerates Dissenters, and admits the principle 
tent effect ^^^^^ ^f ^^ l^j^ u ^h^t |tie Church had not authority 

<< in matters of faith," though at the same timcf by a iringolar 
inconsistency, it requires subscription to certaii^ docttfititil 
articles* It aiBbrded no relief to those who, in preacfiing 
.OkT wiitingr should deny the doctrine, of the Trinity^ ^4^ 
v«Walared in4he Tkirty^nine AriideSf of. to dicBe pnsaditfa 
who declined to subscribe certain of those Artidetr. ""-t" 
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» Bgr^lhfi 9>and 1 Wflliam III. cap^^^S^ i%ym €Qiwted4 thst 9 »mi lo 
i£;«ftiy.pt»oii faaEvkig been ^dufiatad te| ^ aUmj( tifi^iiui4e ^l^^l^y 
fimfeaBion of, tbe GbrUtiaft irei^i9% wUbm, this realoif Act. 
«bailld by writing, pFuitiii^ teai^hing^ or adyised speakiog^ 
deny any one of ibe persons of the Holy Trinil^r to be Godlf 
4>r^dmiid assert or noaititain thai there are more Gods than 
onef JMX dioiild be liable to certain penalties'*. 

in the wordiDg^of this Act» there are two objections which Ooubu u to 
Aeoe bdiding Unitarian tenets might niake» as it is a penal ^2»n!.^"^~ 
Act, requiring a strict construction. 1. That it does not 
i^eteiid to those who, thongh they do not assent to, do not 
iflkitv, Ibe doctrine of the Trinity, 2. That there is a sense 
in which many of such persons allow Jesus to be God. But 
these objections ate not now worth our consideration^ be- 
ifluiBe the intent of the Act is plain,' whatever evasions might 
•have been successful to avoid its penalties. 

The subscription required by the Toleration Act we have Subtcnp- 
'before observed to have been always ^very unpalatable, even ^?y(U»^~ 
while there was little doctrinal difference. Lonir before the luU) not 

liked. 

decision of ITIQ, opinion had been ripening to convic- 
tion, that creeds and subscriptions could do no good^ and 
often did harm. A Presbyterian minister, before that 
event, writing to Mr. Peirce, says, ^^ Same years since, I 
'^'thought with pleasure that I had outlived the creeds 
** making age^ and might be so happy as to see the end of 

♦ iThis Act met with very strong opposition in the House of Commons 

M die- year Iw wkieh it was passed, two bills were brought Id, one 

after the other. The lint went into a Committee after a division of 

9$ to 84; and- its. third reading was carried by 95 to 62. The words 

' ^ having been educated in or at any time made profession of the Christian 

** religion ** were proposed to be left out by the Lords. A conference on 

^Hhem was dismanded, on the ground that their omission ** would subject 

/^j|«ili£t« the pains and psnaltieft ef the bill, which would of neeeiiily 

f A« pwin theory and drive tiiem out of the kingdom/' The Lerda did not 

i ipf&i. on the amen^ent^ but the bill was dropped. Another bill was 

bsought in, the second reading of which was carried in the Commons on 

^ji ^vision of 134 to 124. The prevalence of doctrines thus attempted to 

^ cbeofeed'tnust hiive been notorious, and it would be affi»ctation topre- 

undb^ltoicaaivaky/^en if no other evidence existed than the-jpiMted- 

ings of Uie Legislature* .. v . i... 



< 
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^A^^iifk-oS^ipapomllAaa.^ Tbesitfbscr^tictt required^ by 
the* Toterotton Aet mu^t have beeoinfe gtadutily more ^k* 
9Miie:tcvtbe Presbyterisnsi as their ofiintoils ihoreaadtndre' 
varied fifotn ihi ttatidard of the Artides of tiie Chni^h bC 
England*. Bot the biir on diis sabjeet, intsludflarg- the ^- 
oeption of Uiistarians from the benefits of the* Tc^r&tion 
Act, was practicfdly a dead letter; and to mdiinlaki, byt^ 
ference to them, that the Presbyteriiln», • by the getreral 
lai^age of their deeds, meant the opinions to te' pi^ 
fessed in their chapels to be governed according to an A^ 
of ParMainefit standard, is historically false ; inasniueh' aa 
many Presbyterian foundations were notork>osly made tin- 
ring the eighleendi century, the founders of which hsA not 
the slightest ^^mpatliy with the doctrines of the Articles. : 
Attempts to Under. these circumstances the first iavonraUe oppm^tuiti^ ' 
Subscrip- was seized to get rid of the legal obligation of subscriplion) 
^»on« though pvaotically not very burthensome. An Aot was ob^ 

tained, which was thought, and seems on the fece of it, to 
enact the great Protestant principle peculiarly cherished by 
the Presbyterians^ 
19 Geo. III. The 19 Geo. III. cap. 4**, tolerates all those within the 
SubscHp- scopeof the Aet of the 1 W* and M., who should take Ihe 
tion and oathsaiid sid^scribe the declaration againsi Popery, required 
general de- by the 4 W. and M., and should subs<:ribe the following 

clarationof ,j^j^^j^n. 
faith. 

" I, A. B., do solemnly declare in the presence of At* 

* Upon th» biU being introduced into the House of Commons, the 
U]tf««raity of Oxford oompluned that '^ it did not require aiky profeMioii 

' ** o£ belief in the fundamental docfadnei) of CliristULnit^^ : or «vea of A»^ 
** authority of the Holy Scriptvureci, aa oontainiDg a reralal^an. of ih^rtviil , 
** of God." Their opposition was aided by the Independents, w|fh .I>r. 
Mayo at their head, who stated themselves to be <' well satisfied wi^h the 
*^ ipres^tmode of qualification prescribed in the Act of Toleration, frdnf a ' 
" jastceaipiGtioA in tlidr own conaeien<7es, fiiar the Artkfes of the C^tuzW ' 
** of Engiaad, as now by law estabHshed^ are ecs^aianijin.tiifie^MalSKy 

> ** Scriptures." It was also insinuated tben^ as Qo^w^.aad •as^in^ l^}9^yit^r^ 

V those who scrupled about doctrinal subsciiptions ner? hardly Q|^fi;i^x)^. 

- TheOhttrchmen in parliament, and even the House of Lords, w«ere mo?e 
%fll«iilMI«nd liberal than some of the Dtsseaters out dT parliament, wlio 
were nevertheless complaining of the Corporation and Test iMt^! 
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^^. jni^i);;Gpd».tbat LamA,C!liristiiw«9d.aiProteaUn^ mM>, 
** M si^tv tbiul belieTe that tlie Seriptuise$:Qr.ihe.01(l and 
^liN^9i» TestaoieaVdftQOininonly r«o#v«d«ainong Protaitaiit 
'^. Cbai^esy do caaUan.tbeTieveiiled..wiil.of God; and lluit 
'^^ l.d» recoifetthe saiii«as<th« rnle-of my dobtriae and faitfai!' 

.^Mo Arian or UDUman. oo)ild obgeotto niake tbia^d^ Unitarians 
4doraUoa; ^aod he waatbua practically and kgallysafe^ ^^l^"^' 
tt^k^be -GDuU bo ;Oonvtc|ed of directly by overt actinia Ue^ed. 
pugning tlie doctrine of the Trinity ; for worship mi|^t le- 
^aUy and sabiy be-condvicted upon Unitarian principles, 
aa long afr an open. attack on the opposite doctrine was 
avoidedi 

fiilt if this Act did. not fully reliere the Unitarian^ he was 53 Geo, in. 
entirely and penfectiy relieved from all possible penalties nef"Act.^^ 
by .the BS Geo. III. cap* 160, ivthicfa repeakd the .statutory 
«naatment» against the denial of the Trinity, and expressly 
extianded to the Unitarian Dissenters all the p«»tection and 
privileges <>f the Toleration Act. 

: Jt has been insisted that the denial of the Trinity was Supposed 
iorigtnally an ofFraoe at the common law ; md therefore that uw offence. 
tbeivepnal of the statute^ afiizing a^forther penalty upon 
aaoh denial, has not affected the conunon Jaw. Thcare is 
ni9t< authority to sanction such a position; aad if it hadwit 
bseUMagain iately alluded to, we should have. thought. it 
waste of time to notice it. We fully remember Loud himath- 
pool's indignant remonstrance with his 'Colleague, Lord £1^- 
doo, in <me of the debates on the marriage-bill, when the 
latteC'threwout one of Jiis significant doafats^-Hdonfats. al- 
wuiyaiflHBcidevonB, though thep kept their propoaader cleir 
oftiie faasHod ^f committing his professional Tepotetiofttto 
itheir validity. Lord Lirerpool then declared .it to have 
dbeen bis intention, as a minister and legislator, in conceding 
/thi^,Xfiinty Repeal BkU,- to place Uaitarians on precisely 
^te>)aaBiej:footingt as otber^ Dissenters } and signifioandy 
sfatidditfo'iiOfd^^Skton, whohad aho been party to'tbe pasfi^ 
in^:6f l!ie Act,^that if noiSoubts existed, the throwing them 
ou( could only do mischief, and that if they did exist, his^ 
Lordsh^xoi^ht to h^ the first to oome forward and remove 



so 
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mgm ptckio% pmyt^f^ if tbere w^w iajt doiibttmppQt lll^ 
stttjeclt to be b wd upcw it tbcn by. couiixdt.o^ t|l<i p id b 

no mqie was b^rd wipticting thisedenblafi m4 dwi iuc^ 
Qsediog Lovd ChanoeUory Lyndhuray mmi be gpniijgrqjlai 
mtertaining none; be bavipg wjrwjy w i H ga nwl lh^«wtf 
bill for tbe relief of Unitariansy in ratpect 40S tbe v4birjF(.i|iip> 
ntooa supposed lo be illegal, . , > >« 

ComiiKm .. It is aQ oflboce at commoD law t0 impugp. theieyid^OMa 
L^oftnoes ^ ^ Christiao fidtb ; it is no ofifenoe tp4|iie«^0Bfpi|lliflnlAr 



Chriid- do^ines. In Woolston's case tbe court saidr tbaf^ '^.TJbiip 
^' ** woulfl not allov it to be debated^ wbecber to viite ifljtFrt 
<< Cbristiaoily in general was an ofiinM» po^fusbabk Vi tkm 
<< temporal courts at commpn Iaw« Tbej dfsijmi U.iCP 
" be taken notice of, that tbey laid ihis: sirwi ^ -4|mi 
*^ word gfineral, and did not. intend to iocfaw)g;,di<y<>ip 
" between learned men on particular contrwerk^piipall^*^^ 
Such they laid down as tbe stalec^tbelaw* . Xbft^Rppd 
10 W. IIL was then in force^ and made tbe diapii^ctof 
tbe Trinity criminal,. But after its r«|)eal the ^kogf/fu^to 
which it related mpst assuredly becanye '^ a cgntroirf|t9dl 
point between learned • men/' within the. rule uij^W<wJ^ 
ston's case* Milton, Locke, Bishop Hare,, and M^rtW4ini 
surely sufficient protection for the fair capvasa of thiOfr^M^ 
trine, as one which the inquirer may doubt^ Titth(fHiffans|f^ 
tbe bounds of Christianity. Tbe object of tbe ^Pfgf^ofyiH^ 
Trinily Act is unquestionable* It was to e^Uend tbf ilitflft^il^ 
tbe Toleration Act, and to relieve many rwnnimtim^fW^ 
sons from the restrictions which affiaeted tbe.efl^rMMM' 
their opinions. What legal, determination i^^bca^OiihWi 
the Courts would receive as a preisedeat fern tb^ ffppmOKlittt 
ofanUpitarian? During tbe time tba Pi;eBbfteriiSi«lMlMiM^ 
wa» estaUished by law, tbe denial pf tb#i'I^^kil4i«Mih#P' 
49isbed; but it was so^ not by theaid gf fhit icwraii^n hi» km 
1^ im eiEpress iM'dinanoe of Parliaments T^Qia«iio4inM^ 



• 3 Str. 834, Fitz. 64. 
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W'li i iiMiica t^hH^^^fe^m^pf^^c^rhebRner^mg f¥tes and m<]d«s 

^<«|Afl|;M]M^^ Mii feitflTfig ^be CFvmtten "reltgioB, thefe hiti^^ 
** beon instftooes^ persons betft'g prosecuted ntvi pcmkhei 
«*%i|iM''tte-c^mim)n' hi«^, bot bare nonoonfefrmity is nd 
v^fl'^lll^'fiCMMimm toiv*.'' He ^ho i^dcts the docu*iffe 
Kf^'tbe 3Vki^ crninot be Oialled either an atheist, bk^ 
pMiil'/^irfeiMet of Cbi^tianky. The repeal of the 9 and 
t^'W ^i^te^^iir 1><^ purpose of removing civil disabiltttesi 
%t^«A)iiet^Ae 19 0hi6: ni. was the isame. In Evans's 
1^ CbriT 0. ' J; Mansfield held that the Toleration A4 
Mtf^ lr^ tijflft red nottobirfbrrtrity'^* not only innocent but law- 
^i^iis0fiilriijliltt4ei prot^ethrgidlmise^ had put ic not merely 
^NfMt^l^ crniniv^noe bat tinder the pro^ttctbn of l^e'law: 
A^I^^MealMh^ tt; "fornotlnng ean be plainer ffaaa^ that 
^^iMiyi^ t^i^)^f^c«i^ Tkitbtog in that very ^es^ctin Wbicii it lb 
^f IIHi^!JtfKlM titnefittii^ eyv of Uie la^ acrimef ;'' The s£b^ 
d^^'VM^rtiClottjHnAtbe 58 Geo. Hi. c. I60,«mast betWH 
'Sm^Ud'^^i^iirr mater i£; and as giving'thoae'priviieges tb 
' Jtt M ll fa Sy rii^» of which ithey had been deprived. Tbe'9 
tfffl'fd^tiiVlff .hM tevCved a temporaljurisdictibn over ditt 
ii|$ijcfe^liereiy which consisted in opposing th^ doctrine*df 
'iJ^ififyfUim^* to^(9ii|s ateffite has, iiowever,^been repealed, and 
i^^HVfiMAMfMiidisiNid thai- heresy as a ^il ^^hce has expired 
^^#iM^te^<8B|)|ib^i«g'tlri8to%e the casti, dien the deiiiai df 
^if^n^Mlf^v^if^ltSI^ MmA at ttommon law, nmst be soby 
^MlMiilV^ M "SMlm^ lindln* the bead of blusfdiemy or patoh 
fi^imtklltm 4itiMirt grbiBlit'iipOD wkiiftiisiieh oftiioes aise 
Mg|g|||ial9iip|l^tlli^ sdbscMieHdj^ 

iillfc #iyiiip»<ijrwiaaitt>^^ keearilyoftKiciety. AaA^StM 
mUHf^mU^t^k ^^mrnkk is to be kOkm mtii^timomi^ 

• Per L. C, J. Mansfield, 2 Burn, 218, 3 Merivale, 376 n. 
t 3 Merivale, 376 ti; » ^ ^ 
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'* of the law, by inference only from the expfe$sions-«ofi- 
<< tained in them, the statute of the 19 Geo. III. €.'4^9 
" extending tlie benefits of the Toleration Act to sucbffer- 
** sons as shall sign * a declaration of their belief that tfie 
** ' Scriptures contain the revealed will of God,' whew ccfti*' 
** pled with tbe late statute admitting Unitarians to the lite 
*' benefit, niay be considered as containing the sense of #lli 
'* lejf^islature upon that which is essential to the security of 
'* the State in matters of religion*." It may finally be added! 
that the orders of the Court of Chancery in Lady Hewley's 
case, requiring the defendants to answer as to their Unltaiiail 
opinions, was a judicial decision first of the Vice-ClianccAlor) 
and afterwards, on appeal, of the Lord Chancellor) that^iietl 
opinions would not expose any one to legal penalties^ aiid 
consequently, that a charity favouring them must be sup^ 
ported. 
Former But it is said that the former state of the law may goveVA 

state of the ^jjg intent in the case of a religious charity ; — that the fo^^^ 
posed to go- der cannot be supposed to have meant to sanction of^^totis 

de7t initent ^^'^^ ^^^ ^^^9 ^" ^^^ lifetime, prohibited ; — that, in skdit, 
the intolerance of the law at one period confines the intefHt 
after iis repeal. But. if this be true, and if our couits re- 
quire, in consequence, subscription to the doctrine of- ibe 
Trinity, it stops short too soon. The Act of TolepaSdn; of 
the 1 W. and M. required subscription to all the Artides^v^f 
the Church of England, except the 24th, S5th, 86th$ atld 
part of another. The doctrine of the Trinity is only one'^f 
several contested articles, and if subscription to otie is n^ 
cessary, subscription to all is inevitable. The Islw e)tti^tfd^ 
toleration to Dissenters, on conditidn of sfubsdfiptioty;* 'it 
neither tolerated those who refused to subscribe, tibl^iMle 
who impugned the doctrine of the Trinir;r. Ffttot Ae'pm- 
€ilties of all former Acts, excepting the 9 and lO'W; oap*^, 
the 19 Geo. III. relieved not only the Unitaiiati^ bttl^^l^liife 
oth^r non-subscribers of the Articles; and, siib^ecttiefttlyidie 
Unitarian was relieved from the penalties of tferd' d' HMili 10 



3 Merivale*s tlep. 1385 n. 
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W«. m,, aad was thus placed in the. sanie condition as othei: 
I^i^senters. 
r Those who contend that none who profess Antitrinitarian The rcstric- 
s^itiments can beoefit by charities founded while the 9 and ext",J2"^' 
10. W. III. was in force, must also contend that noneqan everything 
bauefit by charities founded while the 1 W. and M. cap. 18» doctrinLTf 
m^ in force, unless they subi&cribe, ^nd, on the result of ^'»« church 
miniite interrogation, are foqnd strictly and bondjide to ber 
Iieve.and maintain nearly all the Articles of the Church, c^ 
England. According to the same argument, a Presbyterian 
foundation of the date of the Commonwealth, would require 
its possessors to subscribe to the Covenant, if it were law*- 
ftil.to do so. But if the law is allowed to have varied the 
iaiKent in one case, why should not the law advance iujstc^ad 
of restraining it in another ? The operation of the rule of 
looking solely to the former state of the law would apply 
to schools, which, according to the rule contended for, are, 
if founded within a certain date, liable to all the oppressive 
enactments whidi after many struggles were repealed. But 
wha^ iitas gained, if the schools then in existence and sup* 
farted. by trust funds arising from a fixed source, are still 
left, subject to all those regulations which odiously inter- 
i^red with their management? Can there be no legal 
schoolmaster of a school founded before the 19 Geo. III. 
^but one. who will subscribe the Articles? Was it the intent 
pf' their founders that the law should interfere? Is it to be 
pi^snmed that they who for years violated the law, and 
«laruggled for its repeal, entertained so strict and rigorous 
9i)t9*/^^d.for its enacUnents as to desire that they should 
.tlw$^4» gQVf^m, their .charities? If preexisting schools ha4 
^b^b^li^fitvof 19. Geo. III. why are other Dissenting cha- 
ni^i^Sitp bave.none from that Act and from the 53 Geo. III.? 
C)|f (W^bat«^aU;was the extension of the privileges and pro* 
^H^IJKPH^ tJb^ Tcjeration Act to Unitaria,n chapels, if by law 
^h^i}#t0mi)d. benoqe in e&istopce ? 

^^XlH^^a?^v^rioua, questions mixed together in treating pf Mode of as- 
tbe founder's intent. The first endeavour always must be to the^*Jj"^^ 
ascertain the private or expressed sentiments of the iudivi- and of refe- 

g2 
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rence to Uw duals establishing the charity. Those sentimeitts will gene- 
^le. ^^' ^^7 ^icnote the intent where it is otherwise doubtfit). They 
kte to be discovered either by the >nrrftings of die parties 
themseliaes, or by the histx>ricai evidence which relateir to 
thefm. In administerikig the fatids of the charity^ the ititeift 
mast of course be made coincident with the law, or ralber 
the charity must be administered according to law. In this 
case, it is true, tfie law will and must somedaftes violate 
the actikal intent. Bat the law is not asCertainM in or* 
der to oppose the iMent, but to carry it into effect as fair 
as the law will admit. If a law repealed is to aflfect the 
historical evidence of the intent, m order to limit its opera* 
tkm, the court administers the charity, not by existnig laws, 
bnt according to the course of some repealed law. Tlie 
iAqoiry is then, not what is the law, but what was tfaela^? 
And why is this inquiry made? From a desi^ religtonsF^ 
t6 carry into efflect the wishels of those who contended (ot 
the pritieiple of freedom of inquiry i But the' p^nt in issne^ 
after the intent of the femider is once discovered, is merdy te 
determine wtiether the trust is against any law now ineait^^ 
ence. If the authors ^f the tm^t contemplated a vdHaitieiB 
firom the doctrines they tbem^^^es professed, wkbout cbn^ 
travenilig the will of the legislatufre, are we faience to oon^ 
dude %faat diefse variations were never to be opposed to an 
early taw, if the time sheukl come when they m^bt 496 
sadctibned by one of a late date? The present tnisteis 
of certain charities contend that they afe nctiag iit^aG^ 
cdrdaoce to the law as litey now find it; that dic^'de 
Dot tttt in defiance of, but agreeabfy to, its provisions 
Whether any of tbeir predecessors were as consci<aatiott9 aa 
theftddeiVes or 6ot, cannot afifect the* fvesesil sidmililstrlrtloft 
of the trust lliey state the viev^ of thefoimderS't^'hirre 
been tl>6se of men governed by an unbending vrfsh eo pro^ 
mota tinnestricted religious in^iry, aod they ask wheAer 
a court of law can prc^ess to be governed by tt'desiiv^ 
advimce the founder^s intem, if it shtidl eet iip-^e doetiteal 
Articles of the Church of England, and require impltdt 
consent to them. Either the law must admit the principle 
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of .frue inqulcy in iu full extent* or it must Ofrrow th6 will 
ef tba fottttders of these raligiDus charities to the orthodoxy 
of thirty-^fe mad a half of the Articles. Which pbtn of 
the two would be most consistent with Lord Nortfaington's 
ohsevvations* — ^^ If the court does not pronounce the in- 
^\ tent which the words bear, it does not declare the testator's 
<^ intenV and acts not with the int^^ty ef a court of justice^ p 
f^ but in the narrow i^rit of a cloister* • . • • It is true^ I 
*^ am sorry for it, that there are old precedents, &c,, but I 
f ^ found the equity of this court liberal and impartial*— no 
<^ reiqiecter of perscHiS) — and, please God, I will leave itsa"? 

The monstrous iiDJustice of the argument,^ — in the mouth injustice of 
especially of a Dissenter, end of one professing a religious ment^' 
desire to carry in|;o eflect the founder^s intent,— is manifiest 
in those numerous cases where the well-»known sentimenta 
of the founder were notoriously opposed to the law, and 
would totally destroy that intent, and divert the charity to 
pttrstms wholly adverse to the opinions of the founder. 
Lady Hewley's particular doctrinal seistiments may be con** 
^iiesed sufficiently doubtful to prevent any pain to the minda 
of those who call for the limitation of her bounty to persona 
c^.their awn creed. But if it be sufficient to. say — ^this is a 
foiind^im before 1813, the foimder's intent must be sup* 
posed to be consistent with the then state of the law, and 
acme but those whose orthodoxy was legal before 1813 can 
be benefited by it;--'>then, in many cases, injustice will be 
practised under colour of law, and sudi a proceeding will 
be one of gro^ immorality and dishonesty, by whomsoever 
QQiamitted* 

TovwJmmI; l^gjtb) moreover, is this stationary principle to Extent to 
ber^rried? If the existing state of the law is to be conelur princh)ie^ 
sixei the .eyjsti^g. state of knowledge, of science and oth^ear would go. 
ddjl^t^al matters may also, with equal propriety, be cidled 
in -a^d^ and the legal circle which surrounded the founder 
vfk^$t be a magi/c bcnindary, for ever to confine the scope of 
Jhia bounty. Spm& J^^tai^<^^ of the perverse extent to which 

* Eden-B Reports, 482-7. 
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the statu quo principle might thus be pushed have been pot 
by the Lord Chancellor, in a recent speech in the House of 
Lords. The case of the Small- Pox Hospital, as a Medical 
Charity, is one remarkably affected by vicissitudes in science. 
When founded, inoculation would have been an offence, as 
the wanton spreading of a pestilent disorder. In a short 
time, however, the hospital itself became, by inoculation, 
the dispenser of the disorder. A new change came, and 
inoculation, which had just been bailed as a beneficent 
act, was declared to be a common law offence, and was 
punished. What should we say to him who should propose 
to direct such a charity by rules to be inferred from the state 
of knowledge on such subjects in the founder's day, or by 
the state of the law arising out of it? If, in the progress 
of theological and biblical knowledge, the Church shall 
acknowledge the propriety of amending its version of the 
Scriptures, and in so doing shall discard or alter some of 
those texts which have been hitherto regarded as tests of 
orthodoxy, is the old standard to remain the invariable rule 
on which our Bible*distributing Charities (so far as they are 
in possession of funds contributed before the change) can 
alone be administered, according to the state of the law and 
of biblical knowledge at the time of the original foundation ? 
Application A reference to the former state of the law affects not only 
senten aod Unitarians, but those connected with what are called ortho- 
other cases, dox foundations. All chapels built before the Toleration Act 
may at once be taken from those who now hold them. Many 
others would probably not stand a minute inquiry. The 
ecclesiastical privileges of every class of Dissenters will be 
affected, and the title to their property shaken. Alarm may 
properly be felt by all denominations. Informations may 
be filed against every minister ; tests founded upon a former 
state of the law may be applied, and the most outrageous 
inquisition established, in order to obtain possession of funds 
granted by benevolent persons previous to the existence of 
the present tolerant laws. We have already observed, that 
those Presbyterian chapels which were founded by professed 
Arians and Unitarians during the last century, would all. 
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under (he new system) either pass to other sects or be taken 
'"possession of by the crown, to be administered as itshbald 
"^^^ think fit. But if their preaching be still an oiPence at the 
* common law, then even the Act of 1813 affords no relief; 
and their charitable foundtltions are liable to the interpo- 
sition or seizure of the crown. Are we to believe that this 
is the state of property in England, devoted to religious 
purposes or to pious uses? Those engaged in these schemes 
of confiscation cannot surely have studied religion, or they 
must be governed by that spirit which was once called re- 
ligious, whose influence made it dangerous to think on re- 
ligion^ or to doubt the propriety of the doctrinal -preten- 
sions of the Church of Rome, 

Is the principle now contended for to be applied to aca- Case of 
^em>es ? Is theological instruction to rest where it did a fn*g^tu"JJjjJ, 
century ago ? If attempts to improve the English version Homerton. 
of the Scriptures are to be restrained, a fortiori the text 
itself must be sacred. If Christ's Holy Gospel is the re- 
ceived version, (and the judge can go no further as his test,) 
are we to teach forgeries because our ancestors would have 
Mewed their rejection *^ with horror " ? Is this a principle 
which the deservedly admired and respected tutor at Ho- 
merton win approve ? Does he teach his students to receive 
" the heavenly witnesses " as part of " Christ's Holy Go- 
,V spel," because the founders of the institution he is con- 
nected with would have witnessed its rejection " with 
- fV horror" ? Does lie conceal from them that some of the 
-fiassages most relied upon as defending the " Gospel " 
doctrine of the Trinity are abandoned by the learned of all 
,_8ect&; — that a passage, for instance, on which Doddridge 
^ Jexpressly states that he principally relied for his rejection 
of the Antitrinitarian scheme, and which he therefore pe- 
culiarly prized, as part of "Christ's Holy Gospel," is with- 
out doubt spurious ? We know that he is far too much a 
lover of truth, and too well acquainted with the progress of 
Scriptural criticism, to hesitate upon such matters. More- . 
tv^er, have not the trustees of that institution found it expe- 
dient, and have they scrupled, to meet the altered views of 
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their <kno(nioalion by relaxing the nt^^hess <>f tbe liiw» ^ 
the foundation ? They were nol^ as m Ladj H^wl^'^^asie^ 
led with a wide discretion ; but tbe founders are undejelooii^ 
as regards one at least of the imd% to bate posifitvety di^ 
i^ted that to be done which tbe tfustees have determned. 
eballnotbedoae. We all ode to the abolition ^^subscriptiai. 
Did not the founders i^how their epnvieCion that subscript 
iion was necessary to protect the utility of tbe institotion ? 
Did not. the trustees conceive that they we^e acting oa the 
spirit of their duty by taking and acting upom different 
views^ which experience and further inquiry convincad tl^ni 
were better suited to the realization of the fliain design ? 
And are the men from whom tbe more liberal adminiBlralioil 
hAS originated^ sudi as the assembly of divines would have 
recognised as true believers, or have denounced as ehtar 
Arminians? 

Highbury. Is the Stationary principle to be the perpetual rale at 
Highbury? h» principal founder puUicty diadaime in 
newspapers the enforcement of creeds and subseriptiona^ 
with which his institution was charged, in antWer to* the 
Dissenters' application for access to the Universities. Bat 
of what avail is this disavowal ? If the do<itrme vrhieh hh 
counsel are enforcing in the suit in which he fa relatolr be 
correct, the object will be equally and substantially answered 
by l^al inferences, in spite of his personal disavowals^ and 
of what we therefore know to be his intuition. W91 this m« 
httor of a hundred yeara hence have anything to do but to 
make out tbe founder's creed, and. apply that^ widi all tbe 
incidents of the date of foundation^ as an irrevobaUe law for 
regulating admissions to the benefits of his noUe inscittt** 
tion? So that, in fiict^ thot^h subscription may met bei!«* 
quired, no one can have the benefitof the charity* who does 
not profess a fixed creed ; and this creed die tnisteds w'M 
be told to inquii^ into^ at the peril of dismission fnem their 
office* 

Other diffi. Another difficulty also arises, if those who founded cha^^ 

nppu^tion "^^^^ ^^ '^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ intent governed by the staie of tile 
of this legal law at the date of the foundation. The declared objest of 



matty i^miM is die support 6( iftie Pratestant r^llgicm, mA pretamp- 
ao worda expressive of Dissent are employed. Should these 
cherities be broiight before the Court of Chancery, and 
the i^t is to be subsoriptton of the Articles, what excludes 
the epprapriatiim of the fends by members of the Established 
GiunQhy. iti ease subscription is 4eclin^ ? Interfereifice is 
to take pdaoe aa the ground that tbose who are now the 
beneficiBries of the charity are not willing to assent to the 
Artides. It tfa«i becomes necessary to seek a class whose doc- 
triaes approftcfa nearest those ^f the thirty-five Articles and 
afieotifHi. On* this principle, not Independents, not Bap*- 
tialiiybut dioae who receive aU the Thirty-nine Articles, will 
4Biitiely.be entitled to be preferred* Indeed, it may be ques- 
.tkmable if it is not the bounden duty of the Court to press 
^iHdi a confitniction of the trust, if the rule contended for, 
as arising firom a former state of the law, is to be admitted. 
.SboiiU it lode for doctrines assimilating to those of the old 
JBreriiyterians, it woald not be Independents but Church- 
iQflti^ lin whose favour the trusts should be administered. 
iNdjdoubijtbe intent will thus be Yiolated ; and it will equally 
be violated if other sects than those for whose benefit the 
chiirity was established are solely to profit by it. The same 
iojusttce. might extend to all other religious denominations, 
fdLjwdl. as Presbyterian, and many sources of extensive 
chaid^ would be directed in a manner not originally con- 
teasidiUed. 

L What,Jn asy point of view, is the prevailing claim of Peculiar 
tblTj Indepondents in particular? Will they admit, any indepen- 
X96t^ than the Presbyterian or Baptist, that the Articles ^^^^ 
of iim Church of Eaigland correctly express their religions 
doetrinesy or, rather^ t^at they both do so now, and did 
so*at the dme of the Toleration Act, or at the date of their 
early foundations ? If inoorrecdy or insufficiently, there is 
an evasion in subscription, and a doubt is cast upon their 
title to their own endowments ; and, if correctly, they cer- 
tainly did well to abolish subscription to the Assembly's 
Cfttccbisia, or ihe tadc of reconciliation might be difficult. 
Tkef purely wilt not contend that Presbyterian ebapeli^ 
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.wfir« Ibiin^i^l.pi^ly to^pre^ch therein a licensed cree<|. ,Was 
■wbscriptiqn re3Uted, iind the law petitioned against,, to 
allow only future congregations to dis^nt.from tliirty-five 
.Articles and a hal^ and pot to affect by its repeal the e;c- 
isting congregations ? What was the offence, what was* jjie 
ground of complaint, if the Articles were unobjectionfible ? 
Minister^ of chapels petitioned, congregations applied, to 
^the Legislature, — yet the acts of the Legislature, it is sakl, 
were not to extend to the petitioners, though made at th^ir 
.request. The absurdity of the wbple proceeding is singular, 
if the representation of it be correct. Certain Dissenters 
are offended at particular laws ; at their request the Uw;^ are 
repealed. Yet the repeal of the law is to assist non-com-^ 
plainants, and its oppressive enactments are still to affect 
those who induced the Legislature to grant their repeal. 
The Independents may ask for subscription, and be witling 
.themselves to subscribe. Do they admit Bishop TomUne's 
sense of the Articles, or what other will they support? .,In 
.what character will they subscribe? Are Uiey.Armiaians 
or Calvinists? They subscribe, and are the former :«^tbey 
preach, and they are the latter. They are plaintiff: are they 
so as Baxterians? What other designation will they cFaim ? 
What character will they next undertake to personify? 
They say the Presbyterians are not Baxterians ; that tbelr 
identity is gone, and claim to succeed them. The cbftrac- 
teristics of other sects in the lapse of time have changed; will 
they repeat the same demand in those cases also ? The 
Baptist and the Quaker are exposed to their grasp i every 
ancient charity is liable to their interference! aiul may be- 
come the prey of their inordinate claims*. 

* Mr. Robertson, an Independent minister, in bis very able an^ liberal 
Pamphlet of remonstrance against the proceedings of his brethren in the 
Wolverhampton case, entitled, " Religious Liberty, applied to the case 
of the old Meeting-house, Wolverhampton,*' (1818,) observes, ^The So- 
" ciety at Wolverhampton was once Trinitarian : its first members were 
" Trinitarians. : it is now a Unitarian congregation. It has become such 
." through the prevalence of error among its members. Nobody of Uni- 
** tarians from another Society has forcibly invaded and taken possession 
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^ ' Religious charkiesr may in general be classed' aiccevding Di«tinct 
td three distinct cases. 1 . Where some direct test has been fj!?*?^,?/ 

religious 

' 'Jmjk>.sed. 2. Where some catechism or book of instruction Charidefc 
h ordered to be taught. 3. Where no test or catechism 

^ whatever is prescribed. 

As to the first, there can be no donbt that whenever 
'subscription or assent to articles is required, those only can 
be entitled to benefit by the charity who make such sub* 
scription or express such assent as is imposed on them. 

The second case will be more specially noticed hereafter ; Reference 
but here it may be observed that a great distinction exists j!Jji*^*&I 
between the cases, of a direction to teach a catechism in 
connexion with a creed or formula of faith, and of a direc- 
tion given to use a catechism by those who notoriously 

. ** of the place ; but the present profession has sprung up and acquired its 

" stren^h in the original soil, precisely as other errors have predominated 

. '' in places once pure in profession. Antinomianism in like manner has 

** changed the face of many religious societies ; and Antinomianism la 

** sttrelyan error of the worst kind. Is the latter to be cured by tilber 

** aHaehiog illegality to the persons who profess it, or by expelling them 

" from the situations in which another doctrine was once maintained, 

" that is now subverted by their anti-evangelical creed? Every pcmon 

** acquainted with the writings of the Nonconformist divines knows, that 

-" many of them entertained the strongest possible aversion to Arminian- 

** Ism, against which they manifested the greatest hostility, classing it with 

. ** Arianism, Sociuianism, Deism, and even Atheism. Not a doubt can 

** be felt respecting their opposition to the introduction of Arminian sen- 

" timents into the congregations of which they were the pastors, and, in 

" connexion with others, the founders. But if, in any particular case, it 

« should be proved, as it is believed it easily might, that the minister and 

** congregation who have succeeded teriatim these professors of high Cal- 

. '' vinism are, in sentiment, more nearly allied to the Arminianism which 

** their predecessors abhorred, than to the rigid Calvinism which they 

** avowed ; will it be contended they ought to be expelled by a legal 

" interference from the place which they occupy ? I could refer to 

<' SEVERAL CASES OF UNQUESTIONABLE DEVIATION IN RELIGIOUS OPI- 
" SIQNS, IN THE PRESENT OCCUPANTS OF tfEETINO-HOUSES, PROFESSORS 
" OF EVANGELICAL PRINCIPLES, FROM THE TENETS ASSERTED BY THE 
'^ ORIGINAL WORSHIPERS ; AND THESE SOCIETIES, ACCORDING TO THE 
<< DOCTRINE OF NINE MINISTERS, ARE TO BE EJECTED ON ACCOUNT OF 
** THESE DIFFERENCES ! WhAT BECOMES, THEN, OF RELIGIOUS FREE- 
"DOM?" 
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ol^ected to any fixed creed oir formulaSf and with w]bon 
therefore the selection might be quite accidoitiU, either nf 
being considered the best then published, or a^ the vaort 
popular among particular persons^ and therefore »iiUied tq 
the object of general instruction, — but without f9y approval 
of the compilation as a creed ;*-*of desire to hold k fp^ 
as a standard of the founder^s &ith, or of imposing it at 
such on others*. 
inconveni- The third casc has been anticipated in our preceding!^ 
tei^ing^no ^^^^^ 9 ^^^ ^^ have Contended that the general declaration 
test or rule, of assent to the truth of the Scriptures is amply sufficiftni 
to cover the requisites of such a foundation ; and that iti 
spirit is utterly repugnant to all attempts to frame a specifia 
creed, as a restraint upon the right of the congregation to 
judge for themselves. It is not denied that the case of a 
charity of this sort is one liable to be attended with pr|u> 
tical difficulties. "Every man is obliged, and has a rjgbt, 
<< to judge for himself in religious matters. It cannot^ 
<< indeed, be pretended but that this may, in some cases, 
*^ have its inconveniences ; and what is there which is not 
"liable to the same objection ?f" A congregation may 
become divided by a change of opinion among tbemselves, 
or of the minister; and this undoubtedly is an evil of soma 
extent. But it presses on all forms of Dissent, and is the 
argument relied on in favour of Establishments and of the 
interference of the State in ecclesiastical matters. If all 
religious teachers are conscientiously and seripusly desire?. 
ouSf not of supporting a given set of doctrinei^i (Hit. oi 
ascertaining what doctrines ought to be sti]^H>rted, there 
is no voluntary church against which this same objection 
may not be taken. A teacher of the Established Church 
has no discretion ; he must pursue one cpntinu^ course of 
conformity to certain doctrinal articles. It is not so with . 
thoie who have no fixed test of belief. A itteniber of a* tt-^ 
ligious congregation professing the right of free inquir^' 

* See before, (page 44,) the quotation from the " Vmdicatioa" of:^ 
the Ministers in 1719. 

t Calamy's Life, vol. i. p. 255. 
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has no just cause orcompiaint against bis associates^ i( a 
elhmge of dottrine among them occurs. He is one of a 
tolontary i^odety, formed upon terms fully understood; 
prepare from the moment of its formation to meet all 
the inconveniences which the principles it professes may 
Create** The possibility of separation h necessarily con- 
templated at the Tery time of association. *^ Where ah 
^institution," said Loh! £ldoA f, ^ exists for the purposte 
^ of religious worship, and it cannot be discovered from 
^ the deed declaring the trust what form of religious wor- 
^ ship was intended, the Court can find no other means 
^ of deciding the question than through the medium of an 
*' inquiry into what has been the usage of the congregation 
'' In respedt of it; and if the usage turns out upon mqoiry 
^ to be such as can be supported, I take it to be the duty 
^ of itie G^nrt to administer the trust in such manner as 
^t>e9t to establish the usage, considering it as a matter of 
^ implied 'd&n^aet bePmeen the members of the congregation. 
^ But jf, on the other hand, it turns out that the institution 
** was estabiished for the eaepress purpose of snekform qfre^ 
^ l^gftms iiDorship^ or die teachings of such pccrticular doc- 
<^ trikies, as -the founder has thought most conformaUe to 
^ the pfhictples of the Christian religioii, I do not appre- 
'* hend that it is in the power of individuals, having the 
^< management of that institution, at any time to alter the 
** purpose for which it was founded." 

We agree that if an instituticm be formed for die express FacUHy of 
pifrpose of advancing particular doctrmes, or supporting ^^^^ 
a' particular form of reUgio«s worship, litde difficulty can mmchaii. 
arise in its administration. The intent of die founder is effect ^ 

* The earliest Presbytenau Church provided in its Articles of Disci- 
pline, that in case of dispute between office-bearers and the people, the 
c6tfgre^tftnm ^Ikonld ht assembled, fttid thalt wbidi lihey or tiie major 
ysH «f tbemfihoidd judge or decree, ibe saow should be a lawftd dMiNt 
or ofdipasbo^, of sufiiciAnt leroo to bind the whole congnqiation and sxkj 
member of the t^ame. — Diseounie on the Troubles of Franckfort, printed 
in the Phoenix, iL 136, 137, and quoted by Orme, in his Life of Owen, 
page 20L . • 

t 3 Merivale^ 400. 
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jplBuit :((||dy if it bd.not.improper* ought to. be carried into 
efl^t. 'Silt we contend, on the same ground, that if the dee<i 
of t^ust declare ,do precise fyrm of worship or doctrip^ 
and the adimui$tration of the ipstitutioa may be left to 
usage) there is nothing in the law to oppose Presbyterian 
charities acting upon the. principle already stated ; and that 
the principle is^ in fact^ the only one really consistent with 
the true basis of Protestant Dissent. An implied contract 
exists, sanctioned by usage, that alteration and change 
of doctrine may take place, regulated by the governing 
body. If the congregation elect the preacher, by it the 
change must be approved, — if the trustees, by them. The 
possibility of abuse exists in all cases, and its occurrence 
must be checked by those most interested in preventing it. 
In Presbyterian congregations, a majority generally deterT 
mines the. choice of the minister ; and looking at the praor 
tice in those societies for more than a century, their consti- 
tution and the exercise of their power have been accompa- 
nied with no mischievous results. In some cases divi- 
aton, followed by secession, has occurred. The instances 
are not very frequent, the influence of a majority being ge«> 
nerally too strong to make ill-will perpetual. The langqage 
of Lord Eldon does not oppose the principle of such cha- 
rities; and there is no case in the books at all restrictive 
<tf it. 
The princi- ^^ Selfish principles those calling themselves orthodox 
pie applies laay be reconciled to the application of the liberal principle 
an orthodox by the Tecollection that it is equally applicable to the afv- 
direction. propnation of such endowments to the contrary system of 
opinions^ if the progress of inquiry shguld lead the. Pres- 
byterians in the next century in an inverse direction to th^t 
of their course during the past. He who now^vows Whai 
aire called Unitarian opinions,, leaves tl^ succeedi^^coni 
gregation to the same freedom which his ^ncestp^*s^^^i|i^ 
joyed ; and if the Independent's views be the truth, aa^^jbjs 
confidence in it be strong, the reversion that awaits b^im witt 
be a compensation for the^temporarj evil. 'NYho 14^ ^^ tMt 
i^)ow^ Us trust in the final power of the truths 9^]^^^^ 
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^pel,— in tlie triamphs of pure and primi^e Christianity^**- 
he who fences it round with creeds and subscriptions, or he 
who erects his house of devotion, andleavefirthe worshipers 
therein free to follow their unbiassed eonvictioins? 
; A case of what may be cialled rectpMAty in the action of Case of re. 
the principle we are contending for is now before us. The ^^^^^^' 
chiapet in question was built by persons holding Unitarian 
opinions, and was vested in trustees entertaining the same. 
*J1ie congregation and the minister became Trinitarians, 
4Btnd the trustee filled up the trust with the names of persons 
of Trinitarian opinions, and left the property for the use of 
the majority ; thus fully acting according to the Presbyte- 
rian principle. It has been generally in this way that the 
alleged departure from the doctrines of founders has taken 
place. The trustees have rarely had any power to inter- 
fere ; and the congregations, having chosen ministers who 
agreed in their professions of belief, were not opposed by 
them. 

We have seen that, in the attempts now made by the In* Recent pre- 
dependents to obtain the possession of Presbyterian chai*i» J^gtorii 
ties, and to change their present destination, it is pretended the foun- 

-.. j..f»i . .• \ . der'» intent. 

that, by connnmg their advantages to certain sects or opi- 
nions, the intent of the founders will be advanced. That 
they were not instituted by Independents is admitted; 
that they were not instituted to propagate fixed doctrines 
is also admitted : but they were, it is said, instituted to ad- 
Vance doctrines not Antitrinitarian, and the use of tbemby 
ITnitarians is a violation of the intent. Whatever opinions 
the Presbyterians have adopted can be ascribed to no de* 
sire of personal or temporal objects. To preserve their 
ciiapels and property, motives are now set up to check,- if 
pbssible, the conscientious expression of belief. Hitherto 
lio such motives have existed ; and we believe that ths 
l^^qders intended none sui^h should exist. No anxiety of 
^oi^dly igain, but the love only of pursuing the truth 
li'aS prevailed. The natural result of this is now held fovth 
i&Jconstituting an offence. That there are ammig the in* 
^i^endents persons of high and distinguished escteUence, 
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SBOcshm-Jtii sordid viey s asd adutlted WiMWDtfliolHmi 
ifaese cm be aor domtL Bait ikmrn ane dbose ^wlio M«m: 
bent oa fercuig on olbers ftbe moBplioik ofv Ai»^dM«« 
trines they thooMdyet bold. The dM|)d»^«Ml poMHK^ 
siom jlKtyieek to obtain «re not theirs, aod newr bdboged 
IQ jmy {lersKNgi connected widi tbeir jdenomknlicHu • Ttojr 
ane tbe foondatsons and tbe offeriogt of Pre^ttoioiH^ 
pturchaaed cbiefly by the anrestors of the werytjndhddiioh 
nov. sought to be qected. They we potteemd m tsavt 
by those who point to the burial-grounds of their pve^ 
decessors and aneestora, of their £imtlies and ndatiy€a» 
and msk *wiiy the memorials o( their dead aneto beiatol 
firom- them? Why ground consecmted by tbe piety xif - 
children is to he occupied by the stranger? Why feeUi^ 
of^a&Gtian and iove ace to bethusxmtn^dS Tliey tanvto • * 
tbetrdbapel registers, andtracealong foe^endnias, «eeeixii»^ ' 
of domestic eventSynot^oasof tbekraoMiteaiiceatorsiaadli^ » 
immediate parents. They look at the deeds of endowmeut^ 
aaodfitiU the same naaaes appear. They are ignerant of -^ 
guilt or ofaay ficiminal nat, and ask vhy this 8euere>peti(d%' " 
of icaqudsien and neiBovai kto be inflicted tupotaith^ai^ 
Is l)he]iurattit of (truth ao dangerous, has it faeenaoipfigdi^'^ "^ 
dsciali that tUs mightgr aacriAee is to be made? ^ ^Ih^^fr^* < 
^ent possessors are not aware when the dianges madein^Uir'^^ 
doctdnes of ^bose i»iiopoeoeded Ihemsoccarred^ the«^htf^^1 
endeaivi3tfised to ascertain whedier those jchangei wenaebiUi *' 
vei^ and their niquicies have satisfied .thea» thejjriMMs' '^ 
Tbey bad been educated with sttrong ieeKngS'of rdspen^i' '^^ 
bili|ty,.aiid nf the neoassity dT inquiry; and that the expre^i''^ 
sion of dieir. foeUef was the highest mond duly, boCH ifi'iir ^ 
oonaexbn with r^gious as ^ weU : as cirii^ ac|iet»ii / 'Pto^ ■ ^^ * 
nowjfind tbis <x>nirected into a ^riins,-^^^ criilie agateid^'*^' 
those whose pracepte and whoseii^unctmailtf/JiiqQksiilMiAi^ 
to ^BTOW the result ot their inquifsefl, ^hafe'tiiem^'^dl^^^' 
eadiest. lesflHMis ;«**4attd 4li«6 what ih^'ha^^^'Aoitr^fSlt^klP'^ 
dnlg% ifr to> be penal in its peribnaane^ Wfaa^^^i^Mli'^'S 
moriaatQon^.cmild tbey require to <90ttfiriar^ib«i|ttofitMii^^ 
thejf^«fmtpmeeediag% than the cbnduet^^itto^ Vj^^HtttlX*^^ 
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thcgr^ere iMtrtteted)-««*tfieir Wsloriod and domestic' tiinii* 
tknmi Their iii&iltes wef« soffefers WKt- NMconfbnnbts ; ' 
tbeir most emintnt teasers were descendanls of those who 
TNire persecflted for their belief; every association tanght 
thom that tbey were but following the footsteps of those 
whoiA names tbej revered and of whom thej are descend- 
anta. Groei infliction, to luake'religion an instrument of 
their anitoyanc^ to make it productive of painful and 
bdbter .feelings, to invoke in its aid — not charity — but per« 
secntton ! ' > 

In the discoasions which have taken place on these sub^ Verbal con- 
jectSt Hwwh has been said of the name of Presbyterian JJ,^Ju[the 
being improperly used,— of its having now little or no-^ Presbyte- 
tltt|i|( of its original or etymological sense. It has also "*'*"*^* 
bew surged thlEit the exclusively proper appellation of 
the.body of persetui now claiming this title is Unitarian ;^ 
anditbatlhePreri^yterian name is now retained or assumed 
by Unitarsltns^ after it has lost its proper andoriginal stgni-* 
fiosiioi^ fioerely for the purpose of giving a colour of iitle ' 
to the posaeffijion of the old Presbyterian endowments. 

C^r observations^ and a consideration of the history Titieaiwayi 
and i4?faamct»r of the body called Presbyterian, iully ex- condaTy*^ 
pose the incorreotness and inconclusiveness of these assei*-' •^^•e* 
ti(}B$4 . If the sense in which the term can now be used is 
butft. secondary and artificial one, so it was also when the 
founderji of Presbyterian churches, after the Act of UnP 
foraHiy, firstused it The adaptation is no modern act, knd 
arise» ont^of no design. There has been, and there is 
now^.varietyGrf'iopinionramong the persons so called; but it 
remdiits to b^ shown that this variety of opinion is aiiy vfo<^ 
latic^li^f tht^feaBders' object* On the contrary, it may be,' 
and>|i^^4]^ust we show that it was originally and is now, the^ 
legljbjp^tA' consequence of the very principles esitertaineit 
by |lie foittd^rs. The change that has occurred has been 
gra^iMiil^iind' successive. There is no period from the be* 
giniMii^f.QCvtbte; test century to the present, at which any 
porUoidap set pC |lo<^rines were professed as generally and 
p^rMiiHffilly Pre$bjrterian* If there is one standard, fhefeT 

H 
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ara half $L down. Which race or whi^h clase oC prp^s^rs 
is lo diclate to the rest of the Church ? In the words eo^ 
ployed by a writer on the subject some years ago, << Whfse 
*<wife is she of the seven, for the seven had her to wifq?" ' 
As little sense or propriety is there in setting the terpi^ 
Unitarian, or any other profession of doctrine, in oppositipp. 
to that of Presbyterian. Doctrinal appellations have been 
of late more ysual than those supposed to refer to fortn^ of 
chnrdi government and discipline, about which the world 
now cares comparatively little. The extension of direct 
toleration to Unitarians had the natural consequence of 
assisting to give currency to a doctrinal designation. .The, 
greater number of Presbyterian congregations are certainly 
now, as regards the opinions of their members. Unitarian ; 
so once they were Calvinist, afterwards Baxterian^ afiiier^ 
wards Arian — and they may again he either oralL jt m^jf ip 
some sense^ from the strictness of adherence to creed, be CQiff 
sidered almost the same thing in this country to speak^of 
an Independent and a Calvinist, because the Independ^pi^ 
churches require their members so to be; but» in /act, tliie. 
same person may be both <n- eithar. The term Unitariaa. 
requires at least additional terms to discover exactly t)i# 
dass of persons to which it belongs, even among actual md^^,. 
fessors of UoiCarianism in Englahd. We have Unit^^*^^ 
Presbyteriansi Unitarian Baptists, and proper Unitanm^ 
congregatioiis c(f modem foundation, w^ch may |)^i:f^^ • 
be called Independents as properly as any others. : Aub^^ 
like manner we have Presbyterian Calvinists, Presl^timM 
Ariads, and Presbyterian Unitarians. |n Aipericfk a^l i^ , 
Unitarian churdbes are avowedly and distinctiv^y IndfiMI^;,, 
deatSii Will the persons who say they have P?^^ ^^jMVH^ 
scm not tobea Unitarian becauseheisa Pnestgrtem^t^fi^^, 
why any one would be improperly called i^ ^^^Iv^^tfWk, 
an tndepebdentt or a Methodist, or a Baptist^ ^f!?^9%'fld 
a Calvinist ? And are those the fittest persons, tp vA 
about the precise meaning of a term, (die applicai 
which, in practice, is well known,) who ipensist ii^^x^^ 
these very Unitarians Socinians^ when the^^l^ipW |^^' 
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ih^ term SodnUn with no origbd aptitude belongs to 
tbein«. 

But all this braneh of the discussion is in fact a jargon of Diwuie 
words and aophistry^ The real and only question i$^ whether ^®™'* 
H body of men wbQ» by the exareise of the right of private 
judgement^ first seceded from the Churchy and have since 
relinqilished their own original standard of faith» as well as 
the institutions from which they derive their name^ ever im« 
posedf-^whether it could have be^n consistent with their 
principles and practice to imposeyt^-restriotions upon the 
successive niembers of their congregations, in order to pre* 
vent their acting according to the light af&rded them and the 
dictates of their conscience ;>-^wheth6r they could mean, as a^ 
petialty for varying from their sentiments, to consign over 
their eo^^ments to those from whose principle of aojtion 
they most widely dijOfered, and to annihilate that liberty for' 
vihkU ih^y Mn9Qimtion9]y strowt? 

Presbyt^lanism» as tim denomination has been u§&i in Acceptation 
£n|[1and from the origin of Nonconfbrmity, has no roy^ presbytel" 
ferjinne to ^e existence <)r the want pf a government ' "<^'^* 
by elapses or synods; nor yet does it imply the profes* 
sibh of the creed of the Assembly of Divines, or any other ; 
byi'^fers only to th^ doctrine of the equality of aU Chris- ^ 
tiabi fnini«iers» as differing from I^iscppacy, and to a di& 
H^t^fptf^n of conducting cbureh affaira from that adopted 
kY' iSh^. Ind^^ndents. Although the actual conduct ot , 
elh^ is^ini among the Fmsby terians has undergone con^ 
a^l^|)le 4ter4(io»» it »(>«' diiera even much mare decidedh/ 

aHiiA it did at first from that of the Independents. There.^. 
ia'Bic^ proM^lHt^} from any preeenit resemblance in the con-^ 
sfil;fiy&0n of ihe chjirehes, of the sects being confcmnded ; 
wW^tbi^ want of doctrinal uniformity among the Presby* 
iii has b($en alone iiufficient to maintain the. distmction 
bSiifeeti them\ancl other sodetiea or sects which endeavour^ 
t<f 'f^^^re e fiy^ed standard c£ faith. The doctrine of ihe"^ 
tm^it'wA doty of individual judgement in mattera of reli^ 
gfoW ^hh ptaictical feeedom fl'om ill restrainta oq inquiry 
or (tttemp^ to exercise control in such affaiifs are, and have 
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for oindi tnore-thfin a century been, tbe real cbaracteri^tifs 
of English Presbyterianisin. A Presbyterian may beaTri- 
nitariaiiy Gt an Arian, or an Humanitarian, a Calvinist or-an 
' Arniiniany reputedly Orthodox or Unitarian. He is not^a 
person bound by nny " stinted " creed. He offers as his cre^ 
the Scriptures only ; and will admit of no interference with 
the free exercise of his judgement. Such is the English 
Presbyterian. 
Contest is The contest is purely religious. It is a movement for 
reidlya re- tjjg niQgt part arising out of the true odium theolqgiam; 
ugious one. ^^ attempt to fight over again the battle of 1719, under the 
singular pretext of carrying into effect the intent of the per- 
sons who then solemnly decided against religious restric- 
tions. It turns entirely upon this consideration, — whether 
the principle, so oflen mentioned, of free inquiry^ can ex- 
tend to the doctrines in question. The petty warfare about 
forms of discipline and government, ordination, &c., is ob- 
viously useless. The Irish Presbyterians, who have ad- 
hered to all the old forms of discipline, have not on that 
account escaped pe^rsecution ; and it is obvious that ad- 
herence to such forms would not have protected their En- 
glish brethren. 

The Court of Chancery, in order to aid its determina- 
tion in Lady Hewley's case, which involves the questionswe 
have considered, has, by a remarkable process, called 4ipon 
the defendants to state upon oath the special mode of their 
belief, aiid, in imitating the High Commission Cc^rt, has 
established a precedent which, if not dangerous, is odious 
and ojBTensive. ~ 

Assuming the jurisdiction to have been properly ex^^Hsed, 
what are the circumstances and principles upon which, pro- 
perty founded by Presbyterians, and possessed in regular 
and undisturbed succession by their descendants and suc- 
cessors, is to be transferred to Indep^idents? : r 

It^ because the Presbyterians have varied in the profes- 
sion of their religious doctrines, the Court determkiels that 
the Independents may benefit by certain charities, though 
they do not entertain all the doctrines of the fotmders, — 
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tiMt oppontioti to those doctrines by a Presbyteriaii is ob- 
jeetiotiable, by an Independent uncensurable,— and diat in 
one case they are a standard for disqualification, and in the 
'other no standard for qoalKcation. If the Court is of opi- 
' nron that the principle of free inqniry in the interpreta«^ 
ttdn of the Scriptures ought to be limited ;-^then, (omit- 
ting the consideration of the importance of avoiding such a 
determination upon the great justificatory maxim of Protes- 
tant Dissent,) it sets up its authority on the mode in which 
certain doctrines of Christianity are to be professed, and 
the opinion of the judge becomes, not simply a decision be* 
tween contending parties, but between all learned divines ; 
and it pronounces what are fundamentals of Christianity. 

If, simply because a deviation from the religious profes- court mutt 
sions of the early Presbyterians has occurred, the Court de- jo^-^i^^ 
termines that the principle of free inquiry justifies dissent in troveniet. 
the firstlnstance, but that the principle is not again to be exer- 
cised, however erroneous the doctrines first entertained may 
appear. If, because the doctrine of the Trinity is rejected, it 
determines, notwithstanding the 19th Geo. III., that the 
fundamentals of Christianity include that doctrine, and that 
they who, after a dispassionate consideration, should rejectit, 
are pursuing a course of error, though the legislature consi* 
dered a general declaration of belief in Scripture a sufficient 
test of Christian faith, — in this the Court acts purely as a 
judge of theological questions. Before therefore it decides, it 
would necessarily be compelled to hear the arguments with 
which the doctrine is incumbered. Justification of dissent 
must be understood, before it can be said to be bad. ^* The 
^ tettns < person ' and ^ nature ' may be employed in propo*- 
^* stiions bearing ninety difierent senses, and there may be 
^ ninety subscribers, and no two agree*." A doctrine to 
which importance is attached should at least be declared in 
distinct expressions before belief in it is required. 
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It has* been shown by historical evidence what were i the Present 

^ practical 
^ MoMeCtti't Letters: Letter I. p. 74, Second £ditibn. 'l 
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controvf ny. ],egmili% tif the l^lli m^Mty, Frc^ thli ioitat^ tktf >i»^ 
Itfht^' Hf^eb'it itMy be presmaed idRmId gdvem tiieir'«ieU|^' 
^ dm dia^itubh^foftftdtitioiis^ hnt been trilcedt Tbe fioiite 
wMeh- die l«w imp<>9M upon th&t intern faare^beeti ^leM^ 
fliid also ihb chahgie which thdse litnite imty beocMideredltt^ 
haVe nn dergMie 1^ certfttn tdteretitos id the lk#4 A^^ 'i^ 
Iwfe idsei exetnined (he difiotikies to wfaiehmy jud^jis mt^ 
p(»ed who shall eftd^vour to t<mtrol the operMi^ Itf Ite 
pritteiide of ft-eedom of inqairy^ whieh the Pre^byMliiiRs 
htttemt ttH'tUnes maiinshied. 

Wehowproeeed to revfeir this eases in whioh lliefie enb^ 
jecti have bibeto distuifted ib (£fe Ooait of Ghancery; 
Woiver- l%e first case in whhdi eonsidev^tidns ' of ^ie kind 

^^"^ w^e judfcially diseussed^ was in alt iirfbmmtktn «led iu 
iM« against the Trmt^ee of a chapri at 'Wolyerhamp^ 
emv The trust was ereated in the yeat ITMy Iriftd iMr 
fiir the support 'of ^^< a kneetingohottse for ifaeeeirvie^atid 
wolebip of God%'' It was a Presbjeertan firandaticif^ 
and wds cheraoterfzcd^s others of the sort «re<r Ilr >«9M 
pnsrHded, that if the Worship and eervio# Df-Odd lAptildte 
prohibited by law^ and the meeting-house ehould tbe»6bjF 
h e c em e useless* the Trustees might sell the saoi^ ^mi^dm- 
posb'of the prooBedfe to such dbaritable wlesas they* might 
dbecl, or eonvertthe ch^^l into an hoi^pitalferpoerpGopiei 
Thei^ were also other trtists coeMM^ted- wkb itv ^urisiiig front 
i^dowments and donations, made sobsequeiidy totbexlatdof 
the oaPi^nal trust. And there Were some trusts eoinoidentki 
dite with avowed d^larations ^ Uliitarian^ (qHAioBs ; hmng 
ereated on the teeasion of the choioe of a. Bfihttslerof UUtan#' 
an opinions^ and as a provision fbr bis taiilifitry » Tbe coaffeo*' 
. ^ gaiioh related ell matters ^faidi,dociriiVeand<die6ipfihe$ 
' the poller of the Ti^ustees was toerdy admiaietrative» fiilpi* 
lar dmnges <rf* doctrine had taken pbi^e in this as inotheii 
Presliyterian chapels, and Trinitarian doetrines were ino^ 
pj^eiached in it for many years prevkMis So4behiip|^iM|{f 
in the year 18139 of a vacancy in the oiBc^of nfiotster.^ In 
this year the congrsgation and the Trustees invited die ifiev. 
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Jobn^Steward la offlcifite m mii|if(ficf . be prpl^miig nt lb# 
tiil}6^,Lliiitttriiio dootrioei^ The iayU«ijiMi vm fimi^ <to » 
tex:0 i9f 4bDfe jreersi and vfith. that limkationjt wa$^ accepted, 
Mi?« Stemrard cbangediiiti seatimems} and preacbed Trini* 
tH^^^B dofsM^iufSi. The^congr^ation wpre d l watitfi ed with hu 
eondnql^tafid.- Galled upeahim tpresiga. Wbatotber coane 
owld be have SsMow^ act^ a^sistently or hoDQurablyt 
tbeP.ta.baye dooe so? .Hi$ eentiments weie part of the condi* 
tiffHa of bi8;«ppaiDtineiit,— hifi lecommendatioii. He wai per* 
Batted itQ. opiate duriag the term of three yeari, and whea 
again called upon at the end of that time to retire, refiised . An 
informatien rpvaa £led.ia the Court of Chancery by a pevaon 
who had- ioany yaa|*fi before aeceded from the congregatioiH 
tOi^aiet Mn. Steward in hia po8«e$gion, and necessarily evict 
(he wbiliebedy of wor^ipers by whom^ he was chosen } to ob- 
iMftianiiVttnelian againet the Trusleesy and for other port 
pAsesi Miaiii«s.ofaa order were pr<»iaaaeed by liord Eldea 
H^iie^iaittthedefMidanta feom J^gal proc0edieg8» and refer- 
^mi^ weaeaiadeby him to one of the Masters of the Court 
a^pe^ttng die moneys and fuida in the hands of tb&Trosteeis 
aRlilbeparlicaktft oJftheag^eemeiit madepn theappointment 
c^rMis. .fitewand, and to inquire << what was the nature and 
f ^rperlmilar cdsgect (with respect to wordiip uid doctrine^) 
^fdurriihft observance, teaching, and support of which eacb 
^hmmk/fptegj of the ciiaritable funds ^md estates, respectiwsfy^ 
^^^edreiiir was. created orraised." Noorderwas drawn opi 
4t»dteijcsaiiBe was afterwards set 4own for beaiting, and a 
dectae>to.4be same e%ct was taken, but it was never prose^ 
anted; . Soithat noapecific decision was, in this case, pro^ 
noiHMEed upon tbequestiws since raised ia Xiady Hewley's 



'.Mc Stawaed bad entered upon his oftoe under a special ArgoSMnto 
siafiiibtioawsththeoapgregation and Trustees, and thenen^ ^<^ 
de^iiouredf with certain Independent ministers, to seiae the 
peoperty and expd the congregiOion. They employed the 
si^flse argmnents as have been lately advanced in Lady Hew^ 
ky'a ease, and under fibsdlar chroumstancas. No specification 
of bdief is contained in the trust deeds, nor is any special 
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lioc^Vi^ OP feim of imrabqi requirad^ bgr .tlMmv The cfinc 
iHX^pwt» bad saoetvod the BiUe, aodthcrBybh'tMlly^ a9itkK 
£iiindAtioa of Ihesr religioii) md to it ooLj tbey liDokedyiat 
CQOtaining the expressioa of their fkith. The lAwpcil wis. 
devoted to the worship of God, and for that purpose it.wHS 
used. The fouiiders had pi*escribed no doctrines;' their 
actual personal belief was a matter of some uncevtaiBlji^ 
though the strong probability b, that they professed -tbe 
modified doctrinal opinions which then generally dub- 
racterized tbe English Presbyterians* A great part <tf 
tbe pecuniary endowment was clearly made after de^- 
qidfid manifestations of Unitarianis'm. There was-^a dis- 
honourable breach of faith in forcibly imposing <on-.the. 
jpoDgregi^tion tenets which they did not approve* If Mr* 
Steward was convinced he was in error, he should iavse 
pointed it out to bis congr^ation^ and have endeavoured 
U> convince them* If he failed, it was his doty to netire* 
Instead of adopting this upright course, he joined wddr edur 
persons* more designing than himselfj; and chacgedth^ 
trustees and the congr^ation with the commission of a 
jpenal offence, denying that he himself, upon his i^poiat- 
inent, or they previously, had been occupied in the worship 
of God. He had no interest in the property but Uudr ariskig 
from ^ limited contract, on the expiration of which the eon- 
gr<^ation [possessed the power of again making an appoint- 
l»en.t* Re^istAuce to a new appointment was made^ aa isnra- 
fiqn of the privileges of the congregation took plaeey^And tbe 
Presbyterians were to be ousted* A new sect stepped:>ia 
who fanned the unfortunate difference between the minister 
and the congregation into a flame, and under the pretrace 
of care for the doctrines of the Gospel, commenced inquiries 
intp. the belief of those to whom they exposed themselves, 
and called upon the Court of Chaneery to interpose MSi^d 
tilenoe what they termed a heresy. ..i^ 

R#ittit. ;This case excited a considerable sensation at the time* It 

was j)ublicly advertised by a body of Independent ministers 
as a ^' valuable precedent", and subacrjpli0nsw^0e>«oli0ked 
to further it. The design, however, seems then to have met 
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miStt i]6iveryqgMieniI fli;voiir. Many besilatttd at its BioraliljFi 
aikt^raift 'BratestiUiDDiitfeDtersy doubled tii* eonsisleiicy of 
taUng: adirantage of a obaDge in rdtgiousopinioiis^ to turn 
wof persons out of property to which the founders affixed 
«i0;rBStri0tions, and which, at any rafe^ was never theirs*. 
irWbyein these observations we have been led to express Proceed- 
freely o«r opinions on the proceedings of the attacking body, vowed bj 
ft is duo to others to record one striking instance among the "^™®' 
community to which they bdong, of indignant disavowdi 
mnd ek>quent rebuke of such proceedings, as inconsistent 
with the plain principles of religious liberty, and particu* 
lariy with the profession of Protestant Dissenters. We at- 
iiide to the pam[^let of the Rev. James Robertson, an 
Independent minister, which has before been referredtoin 
a note 

: Mr* Robertson's indignation was particularly and justly Mr.Rob«rt- 
•xcked'fit the- spe<^Gle, then and since exhibited, of Pro* '^'^* 
liastant Dissenting ministers urging on appeals to Courts of 
'justice on the strength of persecuting laws, in order to dis- 
credit their opponents in the eyes of tribunals already natu- 
rally disinclined to them, and for the purpose of procuring 
ftfae confiscation of property subscribed for and belonging 
^ to persons not long escaped from persecution. 
i .It was then professed that no such use of these laws was Discussion 
intended ; and that they were only referred to as extrinsic " ^ ^J*^ 
einiimstances of evidence, indicating, the founder's intent used. 
Mt« Rdiertson powerfully exposed the fallacy of this asser- 
tion^ and' indeed it is difficult to see how it could help the 
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* ** Till the professors of Christianity obtained possession of secular 
'* power, or became the objects of its patronage, they never thought of 
^compulsory measures for promoting the faith, or restraining the reli-^ 
" gion, 0f otheri. The renuncmtion of all dependence on civil authot4ty 

.: *S m piMittffs of rt ligipD, and of all connexion with temporal governments, 
'* forms an essential part of consistent independency ; the abandonm^t 

^ ** of everything like force for promoting or preserving the interests of the 
*< Gospel follows as matter of course A persecuting Independent is 

■ '^a monster, becaiiseheis acting in opposition to the life and glory bf his 

'"^iMMi^ WffMihi*''^0fm9*$ Mfk of 0»en, p. 80. 



pnf Ii6» out i£tibe dikmin in which nemxam to tnofa 
pons ismhknd ibeBi. The case then under oonsidiritibn 
wm^ one in which, m to fitrt «t leasts the fimd ccnddnnly 
be taken awejr by an applicadon of the legal piwannptidn 
arising from the state of the law in 178$; by which the 
doners are ptresmned to have &voured what is called an 
orthodox ministryy though it is notorious that they them-* 
selves were then electing a Unitarian minister* The. law,' 
instead of being used in e:qphmatioa of the founder's intent, 
was turned directly in oppoaidoa to it 

Improper The employment, by a Diasenter, of the mnchuKry of 

w7.^nTby pvnecntingbiws, to affect the position of his feltow^oiicoii. 

DiMenters. fomiist, csu by no sophistry be palliated. It has no psraUel 
bat in kws, now justly execrated as in&nwuB. 

Extracts Mr. Robertsou's observations are so pertinent and foioible^ 

Robem^n. ^^ ^'^^ *"^^ ample testunony to our intcrpvetalMii of die 

proper principles of Protestant Dis8ent,^ndepettdendy» ef 

all particular usage among English Pre5byteri«ns,-^tliafc^ww 

shall make no apology for extracting some of the ImdUfg 

passagi^. 

Sappowd He meets, as the early Presbyterians did, the old ofajeo-*' 

chMka'^n^^ tton to the r^ction of creeds ; and oomments on the sufH 

error. posod necessity of checks and precautions against ermr^ 

** Arenot wtorml means, whidi are die only pnqier means 
*< lor: religionists to use in support of their principles and 
<< ptnotice, the same to all, equally accessible to Trinitastans 
<^and Unitarians ? If the former can preaefai sOjCaa the lat- 
^ ter. If tbe one can write and publish^ so ^eau'theiother* 
" Nothing can be more evident than that moral means.aie 
*^ the same to all parties, the only difference which it is 
^^ipossible to consider as existing between them beii^. die 
^'essei^al diffel^ence of truth from error* 

.^ < Gvo£ advantages to the cause of Christ, ^ < md what 
^^ advantages would they give it ? They would have it [daei^ 
*' under the protection of secular Courts; they would have 
^^diemselves as its friends, to walk abroad and breathe nt 
^Uaiige under the guardian care of the kirs of EngUw!; 
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^^rnand du^F* i»oaU .Iiavc impngnert of ihe doGlr]lie.'(if tbt 
<^i3>inily, and ^ siieii «» have renioved to the gftatat di* 
^-* wtxmcB from tim truths' (of wfaich deviation they miutlo 
'^be sum be the judges,) made indictable ait oommon laivr» 
'Mlhese att their advantages J* 

^^< Pdidcal cheeks, then^ are the restraints which it 
^^aeettis are to be used, and pc^tieal pnyvisions th^ ad* 
*t vantages to be given to a particalar religions proies<« 
*tBion« And in what part of the New Testament are 
*< such means prescribed for the support of ChristTs cause ? 
<< Moral means are the only ones which he has appotnted» 
« political checks and advantages he has forbiddien ; they 
^jtfe not ibr his service. If religious societies run into 
error, they must be reclaimed, and their disorders curedy 
key means widdy different from those which my misguided 
^ «^potie»ts have taken under their direction. * Remember 
<^ ^ whence then art Allien, and repent, and do the first 
*^ '^Wiovkst' The application ,of intolerant laws ' is no way 
**.^diat Qod has appointed to inform die judgements of 
'< ^ men, or alter their way of thinking.' Arguments founded 
^in truth) and addi^esaed to the understanding of the &Uen» 
*^«Rre' die only means which we can use for thm recovery, 
^ and if these^ accompanied by our prayers and our tears^ 
^^^fiiA te convinoe and to reclaim, we have exhausted the 
^^fmaans of restoration, and must leave our erring brother 
'^"tD eiMde the trial of that day, when his adherence to the 
<^-<^pml6t)d from which we have thus sought to turn him 
^ivc^U ^be knpartially and con^ectly estimated, by the only tr>- 
^Mtanal oompetent to pronounce its character, as an attadi*- 
^^tti4nt lb truth, or a culpable pertinacity of error* 

-^ Did these ministers learn to write in this manner about 
** ^ checks and precafudonii to hind^ religious societies from 
<<il^aiiinning into error,' from their own observation of the 
^^'^rffeacy of the common law to preserve religioti in its 
<<^aifty ; or firom their historical knowledge of dbe pravcti* 
^on^of enror, by the application of human laws to the 
** liiibyeGt of reUgion ? They^ must have been singularly 
^* fortnnato, indeed, in ih^r connexions and in their read* 
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'*ing to be able to derive from any Memoranda in their 
possessioni the conclusion that political * checks and pre- 
* cautions' are the proper means to prevent religious soci- 
** eties from running into error. Other persons would mo^t 
** probably infer that they might produce a very different 
effect, as they are persuaded from the historical docu- 
ments of all ages that secular power has provided * checks 
^ and precautions^ in regard to religion, only to corrupt 
** and ruin it in all its interests." 
No partira- Mr. Robertson then forcibly puts the true principle of 
required to Construction which should be applied to cases where the 
aatiafy the fpuudcr has prescribed no exclusive system. 

*^ If the patrons of this case had gone into Court with, a 
^^ trust deed, which specifies Calvinistic Trinitarians as the 
^^ class of religious professors to be held as sole and exclu- 
sively occupiers of the Meeting- House and its appen- 
dages, and with testamentary bequests devised specifically 
** for the support of religious worship among Calvinistic 
^ Trinitarians, their case had been very different from what 
^ in reality it is. They have no such specific deeds. The 
*^ only description of religious professors included in the 
f* trust deeds is that of ' Protestant Dissenters' ; they define 
*f the use to be ^ for the worship and service of God' and 
" for * Protestant Dissenters'. As the deed, therefore, 
** which creates and constitutes a trust, defines and limits 
<^ the objects of the trust, there is, on the face of the deeds, . 
** neither alienation nor abuse; the place being used for 
** * the worship of God' by * Protestant Dissenters'. * A 
** * stern, .inflexible support of the cause of justice* might 
*^ therefore be satisfied so long as ^Protestant Dissenters' 
<^ are in possession of the place. 

^* Those deeds, it is said, and with truth certainly, con- 
*<. tain a provision for the application of the trust in case 
** Uhe Act of the 1st of William and Mary, commonly 
<^ ^ called the Toleration Act, should be repealed, and the 
<^ ^cpngregation or society of Dissenting Protestants should 
<t <by law be prohibited to assemble. or, m^et fogetheif iTor 
** * the service and worship of God.* This' cliause is per- 
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/< fectly intelligible and consistent with the representation 
** above jgiven. The first occupants of the place,^admit* 
" ting the principle, the only one tenable by Protestant 
<* Dissenters, that the Bible alone is the standard of reli- 
** gious doctrine, and acting upon it themselves,— -might 
*^ intend that their successors should exercise the same 
*f right. They have not provided a creed to be subscribed; 
** they have not specified any tenets to be professed ; they 
*^ have included in their deed no other title or description 
*^ of persons than Protestant Dissenters ; no other direction 
** as to its use than for the worship and service of God. 
** But as the repeal of the Toleration Act, and the prdhi- 
<^ bition by law of Dissenters from assembling together for 
*^ worship, would necessarily be followed by the total alie- 
^< nation of the property, or at least would place it in a state 
^< of indefinite and insecure possession, they properly pro- 
" vided, that when religious professors of Protestant Dis- 
^^ senting principles should be hindered by the civil autho- 
*' rity from meeting together for worship, the property 
" should go to other uses. 

**^Thev have not said — when Trinitarianism shall be 
" no longer allowed ; nor have they said — when Trini- 
*^ tarians shall be hindered from meeting ; but they have 
*^ made choice of the words * Protestant Dissenters'. And 
^* while such persons are the occupants, and the place is 
<' used for religious worship, who that understands the 
^^ nature of religious liberty, and respects the rights of con- 
** science, would attempt to expel them? 

** It is quite sufficient — for the purpose of showing, in the 
*^ most satisfactory manner, that the construction now given 
^' of the clause inserted in the deed of trust, while it is the 
^^ only construction that can be maintained consistently 
*^ with the principles of religious liberty, may have been the 
*4.only construction in the minds of the original parties — 
** that if the excluding clause of the Toleration Act of 1st 
** of William and Mary, cap. 18, which exempts persons im- 
pugning the doctrine of the Trinity from the benefits of 
[* its provisions, had not been inserted in that Act, — if no ex- 
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M «i|llim af thk kind had beei> made^-^sttlT tbe dibso in 
<* question of the triMt deed^ wkidi provides liiat the pto- 
^ p^ftj shall go to other uses in case the Act of Tolemtion 
^ should be repealed, might hare been inserted preeisely 
** as il-now exists. The only evidence which this clause 
^ sqsplies ia, that the persons who inserted It in tihe d^df 
^ bad sdll in their remembrance (how could they indeecf 
^ ever forget them ?) the prohibiticms and proscfipdont'oif 
^ the preceding times, the suppression of all opinion and 
^ worship apart from those of the Established Church.' 
^ The time^ were too unsettled to permit them to indulge 
^ the expectation of continuing to enjoy their rights as se- 
* paradsts without disturbance. The exiled Stnavts :had 
^ dien the hope of another restoration to power in Britain ; 
^ and the consequences of their return, it was well appre-* 
^ bended, would include the putting down of Konconform- 
** ist worship, and the alienation of all prc^erty in l)ie 
^ possession of Dissenting Congregations. The clause 
^ was intended to provide for such a disastrous event,' 
<< which, in the minds of our fathers, was constant^ as-* 
^ soeiated with the fears of renewed outrages and' suf- 
^ ferings; and had no reference, I am fully persuaded, to 
^ doctrines of any kind. I should indeed much qnes- 
" tfon whether the authors of the clause were at the time 
^ in the recollection that the Toleration Act contained the 
<■ exemption under notice. I have known ^me sensible 
^ Dissenters, not unacquainted eitber with tbetr own fHrinci- ' 
*^ pies or the history of their cause, who were kiot aji^iili^ 
*^ of the existence of the excepting clause. Nor is this ^tir- 
<* prising. It was overlooked even by Locke himselJF?^ 
Tree Pro- " What is Ae principle of Protestant Dissenters;^ -^d^ 
8*^tS*^"' "^"stians understanding and complying with tb^^r^i-'* 
^riiTdpie » sitSons of the will of God? That the Bible i^ the Ibfe" 
llir^icr* •* ^^^ of faith, tbe whole religion of Protestants. Af^'' 
restrainti. M {3 {^^ common property of all persopfd acknowTedgm^ mi 
^ authority of Revelation, every one mii^b^ hfs owb'jUim 
^ of its messages and its obligations, and inust folD^ liit 
^ own conclusions as to the practice wbicli k requires YSm 
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<<ta«4^>t SboiUd.anindi?idii«tftlluitD4iwf»btfiH^ 
^^ boor may admcmifih Kim; but be auiaofc attempt to re^ 
** a^ain htm; he caaaot prooeed to puoitb him. If a<o* 
^ ciety» oBce known to be correct in theur iaith and ml^ 
^ gious practice^ deviate into the paths of error, and adopt 
^ principles mdely difiRsrcnt from tboto which the; fomerljr 
^ professed, it is the same. Errors in rel%ion» of CTory 
^ kind, are errors which it is mit competent to man to re« 
^ strain, but by means which are in themselves ada|>ted^to 
^^ indoea the acknowledgement of them as inconsistent wjth 
<< truth. It makes no matter what is the description oC 
^ ernH*; it may be Unitarianism, it may be AntinomiaPtiamy 
^< it may be of a lighter or a darker shade; still it i$ errop« 
<< and most be treated as error by the adherents of the op^ 
<< posits doctrines. We may lament it, we may view its 
*! progress with distress, bot we must not lay our hands 
^< upon it; and I think it is quite time for us to suspect 
<< either our own knowledge of the truth or the purity of 
<* our attachment to it, when we feel the inclination to enn 
*^ ploy human authority, or any species of worldly power, to 
<< arrest it, to silence its abettors, and to impose external 
<^ restraints upon them." 

<< If many societies once Trinitarian are now Unitariani changes in 
^ it is also true that many societiesi a consideraUe number ^^^^^ 
^< of the old Dtssentii^ congregations, were once Presby-< reciprocal. 
*^. t^ian. I could give a list of places, now before me^ 
^ the title-deeds of which specify that the prc^rty which 
*^. tbfiy . ve intended to secure shall be for the use of < iVc^ Preabytoir 
*« * bytmansJ These places are now in the hands of In- "* p|*^" 

^1 IS. 1 1 nowheldby 

<< dependents ; who^ apcordmg to the very eli^gant rqpare- independ- 
^sentation of the authors of the * Reply,* <hav% with *"*^ 
*^fJpockoo insidiottsnesab taken possession of nests thcgr 
^.^il^vi^ir built, and hatch their brood in stolen habitations.' 
^'iC^e loose declamation of the authors of the ^R^y* may 
^.hf^ directed a^inst Independents, occupants of these 
^'lilllfpasf. ^bo have seised upon property belonging to 
^ othc^rs, and given for the si^pqaort of another denomiw- 
^^ tioip^ Hiey luropose the case of the Wolverhampton 



" ^0«ppoit7bftlie9BU8eof justiiw'' niq^tvrbirHiWMI^dj^ ' 
'^iiesu thstiiiqr dHtivbrtbeit<Hm r^^os^' 'i ^^ ^- ^.'ilT^it ' 
Rettrictioiu ^' No Congregation of reiigioiis pnrfetanni,'^^ ^wi&th^ '' 
^micX"^ ** sxdiudT«mQthoi%.ftnd tbewiflBcienojr of dieiSeriptitfMB, 
doctrines " osn bind dicsr suecenorsiD the {slaca of wdrshif^ili^vriiMlto 
orscriptunl ^^ ^®y '■Bd been Accustomed to assemUe, to iki vettepAw^^* 
liberty. « of any doctrine. They have no right to do it. TbegreHi^M 
** jadge and determine in matters relating to their awn p9<i< &' 
<< fession, but they cannot dictate to or control the opn^^^ 
** sciences and profession of their snocessoirs, who baveran %- 
<< iequal right with their fathers to examine the SoripltiiM i" 
<< iiMT themselves, and to exhibit publicly their own sens^^bf-^i 
'< its doctrines. The authority which binds'in <ieIigiaov»UMf ^^^ 
** 6n which the truths of Christianity are to* l^e''Sec6iir#d('^ 
'* is a Divine authority ; and this we find not in the^opmow^i^i 
««f (utr predecessors, but in the wtoird 6t QoA.:^iItMim>^ 
** former are to oblige us, of what use can ihi^IkAfanbeifeo 
** The inquiry then would be, What did'Otfr.anoestiir»d>ei69 
« iieve? and we must endeavour fully toasoertatn tfacransvlt 
<* timents which th^ professed, forthepuifiose of ebdiihitKdi 
** ing them to the world. But how much soever this pfswat 
^* tice may agree with Popery, it does notcompc^l^vidiva 
^* Protestantism. The Scriptures are our authority ; and we 
f* receive nothing, we believe nothing, butfroai«theHii7dShAr 
«< fathers used the liberty, which no man oouUrtakaeifvoiiiB 
<' ihem, of examining the Divine woid, aad-^bdmiaft theima 
<< ^ofession upon their own con^tiofi.df the tiikthscwliigib/a 
" tbey understood to be included in its tesiBmasf.i*d3!U^i9 
'< are gone to give account of themselves as tO'.tte'mMMitftie 
:^*im which they conducted their examinstion'of' til4 Sbofl- 
** Isures, and supported the doctrines whiektlieyii^eoriirdd aevio 
*^ 6pm God* And we, having a likeeScoouoi'to^fgiv^'iiadH 
living in the constant expectatioa of .the judgeineikti^didtlo 
itball ;try us, have the same duty toperfcurflB. iHSie j^ibkrol 
** fmouPrieUgioiu We caniuH: bind ^ftbose^^wlMrihalhafliadT 
** «fteir;usriM oceupants of jdaoes set apart for CbfastMiflMli^on 
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stb^K-Tb^ libercy of the first worshipersi is Ae liberty 
^ oH ^ ii$$i:'ik(ne ware exclusively juc^ee of dieir own 
^* rights and dutiesr 4ind 4heae challenge and appropriate to 
V ittPrntdueB^ libe same competence/' 

- .S^h^ open protest and powerful argnments th^s directed Suspension 
by'^neof their. body against the principle of the proceed- ^rhiLpton 
inf|e,m the Wolvei^mpton case, probably led to the sus* ■">'' 
peMfiofti^f the suit; but the public, and especially those 
nol,^onTersant with the mysteries of a Chancery suit, which^ 
(hait|^ it may slumber, rarely dies, will perhaps be sur«> 
pnised to hear that though the old promoters long since 
dbandoned it^ new prosecutors have appeared and adopted 
it^ftevia lapse of nearly sixteen years* Mr. Steward having 
abttid<Hiod his possession, the vacant house did not long 
w^Di an occupant ready to contend for the legal prize. A 
imr swarm has come to the empty hive ; having no sort of 
comieijon with the old institution or its objects, and the 
ca!u8e is likely soon to be again heard in a new form. There 
cafti>a At present no public knowledge of the shape which 
ihe eanse aow assumes ; but it must, in some way, be de^ 
jtennined to whom the endowment (mainly consisting of 
mmmy^ contributed, as before observed, when heresy was 
avMredly rife^) is now to pass. 
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. ' AliOTHBR. cai»e, — 'now pending in the Court of Chancery, Lady Hew- 
aodoirhich has excited the most attention, from tlie import- ^ ' ^"^ 
jumeof the subject matter, and the striking anomaly of taking 
AWigr from the sect of the founder even a share of the bounty 
.wl^tekishe Hberally extended to all, — concerns the admini^ 
BtnMMm.of two charities founded by Dame Sarah Hewley. . 
. LJEttdy^ Hewley was the daughter of Robert Wolriche, Herhistory. 
xiooi of>the benchers of Gray's Inn, and wife of Sir John 
^Hbirle|E^^%]repvesentative of the city of York in the reiga 
of^sC&aries II. She was a great support to the Noocon* 
.ftmUjig:: minister, and afforded them extensive relief.' 
-ThfiBStO #h«m'sl^ was attached were Presbyterians, and 
^HotiiadsfModeiUs*. ' She belonged to that body which. Jias 
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Cbttrtk of EngVmdf md to be ino]Qd«4 m t^ 9c^f^m^ of 
cMift^hensktfl. CaUmy waer favMred by her, wi recited 
an unaofit^t^inkrk of b^ reafMot Sbe wns one of mwy 
benevolent Udiess whe, in tkm period of reUgMsperseeutii^ii^ 
proteoted Cbdse who bed been ejected under the St. Bartbo^ 
lomew-Day Act The Preebyterian cbep«I of Su SeFipof 
Gate at York received assistance from her, cAie havipg 
been there accustomed to hear divme service* And ^^mf 
the separation of the Presbyterians and Independents^ in 
I694| and the establishment of the <* CoagregatiMal 
Board/' she subscribed, together with two of those pe^* 
sons afterwards nominated by her as Tfusteesiof bercliari^ 
ties, to the ** Presbyterian Fund/' Having atiai0sd^6ii 
Hdvanced age, and the political state of .t]^ Establi^MI 
Church not premising any advantage to therN^ncon^drfn^ 
ing clergy, she devoted a large portion of her e^atjils 9oA 
property to the endowment and perpetuation of a ^is* 
senting ministry; probably the earliest exai^ple; of $HCfl 
endowments in favour of seceders from dbe ISsl^sb^ybbed 
Church. Her religious opinions were no doilbt; BaaKr 
terian or Arminian; with indications (arising out etflle1;'a|l^ 
parent preference of Bowles's Catechism,) that sbe'p^rtpcjl 
of the rising inclination to prefer Scriptural (;Q^dfi|^peultioal 
fhtaseologyf the result of which was sochi appfMren^tdWi/^ 
this further circumstance indicative of the >clWaof<^r : t^n^ 
tbecdogy around her, that cme of the then minlsteifSciit'.Si. 
Saviour Gate Chapel so conducted his miiii^try^ >(ht$illi^ 
eongr^fation which survived him and Lady Hewkyic^qf^ 
an avowed Arian as his proper successor. / The.e^A^it 
spirit of her benevolence is manifest, not only inthie Jd^iel^ 
' character of her provision for Noncpnfonnists g^^l^ljiS 

but in the fact, that other branches of her bo^Dty^jfere 
directed towards charities of the £jErtablishfd|Qb^r^)t;%>m 
wMch she was expressly excluded, .^ . . . ^^ [.. n^ J 
First cha- :^ : !» 17(^4^ Lady Hewley conveyed to eariaii^i/i^^n|- 
f 7MiIii.^*' 8^«^^ Presbyterians certain manors and IflSiids/div^^ng 
it«rs. 'them to dispose of the rents aris^ fr<^ ;i^^m>:r'fKc^l^ 
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^%fffdbt- ondgodly pttB/AteriJbr the time Mfig of CftiriM^fi 
^'^ Ktity Gdspri ; secondly, to poor and gddly widows of poor 
** ^td godly preachers of Christ's Holy Oospd ; third-* 
f 13^; itt sttoh iAann«r for the encotiri^lflg and promoting 
^^"^ihe pre&cbing of Chrisft Holy Gospel m such poor 
^^aei^ us the said Trustees fer the time bebg, or any 
'■^foar or more of them should diink fit I fourthly, for exhi- ^ 
^ btttons fer or towards edocAtmg young men fer the mi- 
^lii&try of Chftst^s Holy Gospel^ never exceeding five at 
^ one time ; fifthly, to pay the surplus, ttker the previous 
<' dS^pdi^itioiis are satisfied, to godly persons in distress*'* 
And also, ^< that whatever charitable dispositions or allow«- 
**^i^tiic^a by the said Lady Hewley should have been made 
^td the persMS and places in York or Yorkshitte imme^ 
^^"dTatdy or s^rfly before her death, should be conttiiued 
'f^l^' paid by her Trustees, until th^ should see reason 
^ to dtetonthiue the same." 

^'In 1707, Lady Hewley eonteyed certain messoa^ «9 AimahouMi 
t^HlstiiM^s as M hospital or almi^ouse« The Trustees Mwe ^'^ ^^^^- 
td^pcrint io the hospital ten poor persons, nine of whom 
iWf^ to be poor widows or unmarried women, so long ai 
tlMsy -should continue unmarried, being of the age of fiftyi* 
flvemd llpwards; and the tenth person was to be a pious 
)mS'^^i^^^p6ot man, who might be fit to pray twicd a day^, 
^^f^niilgand evening, to the rest of the inmates 1 and ia 
dibfaiHt the %e)iith person was to be a poor woman quaH<^ 
Sed' As* the rest; Lady tiewley approved of certain roles 
^iMi'^ete framed under her direction, and desired that 
lif^^ifll^ht be observed in the management and diredtfon 
bf^^ hospital. Among them are these: That the persons 
isda^yteJd^ ^poor and piously disposed y and of the Piote^ 
^kikW¥^igion** $ that ^< every almsbody be one that can re* 
»«^at ^he>t,0i^s Prrfer^ the Creed, the Ten Command- 
««qfl5entSf and Mr. fedward Bowles's Catechism/* That 
" all almspeople, when not disabled by weakness^ duly 
^« r^^air td some Religious assembly of the Prolestani religion 
gf^^Ve]^3^ Lord's day, forenoon and afternoon, and at btb^ 
«« bj^brtiifi^iiefs, to attfefi# the worship of God.' 

I 2 
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Trustees' As io W Triaatees, the> o|Uy restrktioo or qualj&caUoa 
2oQ^ ^' imposed was, that they should be perfioos ** of good xepar 

station." 
Charities . These two cbaritiesy it most be observed^ are perf<^ctly: 
•tinrt.^ distinct. The terms of the trust relating to the first are 
perfectly general; of the second^ possibly restrictive; but 
to what extent shall be presently considered. 
Compre- The terms of the endowments are comprehensive! an4 

terias^f th0 apparently leave to the Trustees a perfect discTetion in the 
endow- choice of thosc who are to become beneficiaries. " Poor 
** and godly preachers of Christ's Holy Gospel " were to 
be benefited. She could mean no other persons at that 
time than the Nonconforming ministers, with mafiy of whpm 
she had been on terms of intimacy, and to many of whom 
she had afforded constant relief. She was herself a Presr 
hyterian ; her Trustees were Presbyterians ; and the gr^at 
body of Nonconforming ministers in the North of England 
,, were Presbyterianst " Poor " implied those who never de- 

pended upon^ or who had been deprived of, fixed sources, of 
income as the payment of their ecclesiastical services ; thos^ 
who were dependent upon voluntary charily, or h^d once 
participated in the income of the Established Church, and 
now relied upon private munificence for endowments which 
plight aid in removing part of the precariousness .of tbeli; 
means of living. " Preacher" was a common Puritan, term^ 
used in contradistinction of those who attached great Jm^ 
portance to the Liturgy*. " Of Christ's Hply Gospel'* 

i • ' i 

;. * Bishop of London. — *' Because this, I eee, is a time fbr moving p^ 
/* titionSy may I humbly present two or three to Your Majesty ? Finstj 
'* that there may be amongst us a praying ministry, itheing now cbffl^ 
^* to pasls that men think it is the only duty of miaisteis to spend ikied 
'** time m the pulpit. I confess, in a church newly planted, prefuikin0,U 
'<. mfiat necessary ; not so in one long establiqbedi that /^ray^riaho^dd b^ 
*' neglected." 

His Majesty (James /.). — " I like your motion exceeding' wclL and 
'* dislike the hypocrisy of our time, who place all their religion li^tM 
*''ear, whilst prayer (so requisite and acceptabk, if duly perfoetoied^) 
Vis wscoonted and used a» the least part of reUgioD.'*— -CkM^^TfiiM.fdfll 
ffMmptam Court: Pulkr's Church Jii$tQry, bqok x,.p. Jft, . .., ,,. /^ i 



isp^ml expfe^ion cJ tfa^ general charaeter whkii a«oords 
iwitlr' the tfu^' Nonccftiibrmist principle ofieamigto emh 
individual the right of private judgement. Sects there 
were, yet none are named. Doctrines were disputed^ yet 
hone are distinguished. An absoiiite and perfect discretion 
is^ ai!brded to the first and succeeding Trustees* of deter** 
mining what preachers of Christ's Hdy Gospel should par^ 
itcipate in the charity. 

The necessity of the Trustees exercising some great N^tMury 
degree of discretion was rendered actually necessary, not "^eSon^ 
merely by the general expressions of Lady Hewley's Will, bytheXrus- 
but still more so by the changes which took place in the 
different Dissenting denominations. The Presbyterian 
chapels early diminished in number, from causes already 
mentioned. The nobler and richer classes of persons con^ 
formed to the Church, while the old body of Nonconformists^ 
who had associated and were tied together by the remem- 
brance of their common sufferings, was in the course of 
time much broken up ; and both new and old congregations 
being unconnected, and acting without any combined ob- 
ject, a great portion of the former appearance of unanimity 
amongt^the Presbyterian body passed away. Lady Hewley 
had directed certain ^^ places and persons benefited by her 
** in her lifetime" to the notice of the Trustees. York 
had been thujs favoured. St. Saviour Gate Chapel had 
been attended by her, and it has always received a 
portion of her bounty. Many of the old chapels having 
fallen o£^ and others arising, the Trustees, looking at 
tjjjs , general expressions of Lady Hewley's Deed, and 
g^f^ing.nq .te^t^ no creed, no articles, no confession of 
fiddiLvequired^. considered themselves at liberty to give 
th%'^reate«it possible extension to the words. To hav^ 
f^'v^ttrbd peculiarly those of their own opinions would 
p^l \fgLVC been improper. To have granted assistance 
tei-^6^^^=^"^P^l^ — whether Trinitarian, Unitarian, 
Ofc^«tfatoari$e,'-^woukl almost appear to liave been the cp^-* 
ftn^'of their power. To have sought out the successors 
of the old ministers, and to have looked for those only whd 
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«p6wli«r^.ar«poasMil«l. the qteltd nuHitry^.^iiiiglit have 
fbcen OQMdtMd a doty. Nevertfadns . diejr . fuHcd- «rilb' a 
/«M>m liberal spirit* Ch«i^f^ bad occuvredin-aU'tbefiis- 
aenting bodiesj Mealrofthe PrefibjtoriatiS'gnidiiidIp adapted 
.Uaitariani teoetsy and bad deviated dD.dovbt frcmi'<9ie 
«iora prevaiant doctrixKea aadertaioed in Lady Hawi^dy's 
Ittney and personally beld by ber. Tbolndependtoots 
also maintained opinions to which Baxterans bad been 
^posed; and the Baptists, thoe^. a llbend and ^ en- 
ligbteaod body, were not more expressly, oonteinplatad as 
participants of the charity than the ladqpemlents* Had 
the Trustees endesYOured to &vour their own doctrmes^an 
outcry might have been, though with injustice, raistdf that 
iliey had erred and differed from a large body of other 
'Christians^ and from personal motives sought to favour 
Ifaeir own sentimoits. 

increue of The original Fund increased in valne, and the aluoOnt 
Md^wnse- <^f^^ profits enlarged. The Trustees might either have 
quentappii- confined the bequests to strictly Presbyterian congrega- 
tions, without Uny regard to doctrine, or they might have 
enlarged the institution without any regard either tdsector 
to doctrine^ They ^ould have been excused in doin^ Aie 
ft*st; the second was acting in a most perfect spirit^ of 
Christian benevolence and disregard of every selfli^h^Md 
party feeling; looking upon doctrines as unfortunately^IlK) 
much the cause of hostility and dissension, and making the 
charity rather a means of mitigating monstrous evite, €hta 
perniciously increasing their extent. Baptises aiid fUde- 
pendents, both of the new and old associations, Welrc^^itll 
admitted to participate in the charity. 'The ^)d Phbby* 
terian congregations were allowed to have a pMfeFtliK^^n 
the distribution ; and, though tbefr tesnets ^6i^ fUd^mft- 
eially favoured, grants of assistance were-inade'to'^bbw 
Unharifin congregations, which may be' apjpH;>jp^My 
etiil^ Independent. Not more^ however, than Wi^^t 
tiH^tat kst congregations were add)^ to th^liM '^tieM^ 
'''iBWiteries. • " •- ^. . -^ ,rrK 

Actual Jn order that the fairness and equity of the TreAHies 
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-iH iy tw i i iMi id ^ nMeMppmmi^ it is pvopertchfimia^ lti# wu^ utwt dit- 

^iKx^mmtB, made up to Septenber \B29iAqm a lotal ««mi 
difliibi|ted9:iiccprdiiig>t«K^ half yeiir^«;J[ist^ of 1396^* 1€#» 
(Of :diis2f7 preachers were allowed slapmidsy amooncing in 
i^^.whole to 107£^; stadeMl% 6Q2> pand pMr widows and 
otktts^ exdusiire of the almswoiaeiiy 3692. }0^^ Thirty-^ 
le^eii'Oiilyof the imntBlerg wore thown to entertain Unlla*- 
nan aendinenu, exchisive of Mr; Wellbeloved; and there 
wae ^kied. amoi^ th^mi only S46i. 10^. The other 199 
lainistetB receive 788/* Thuty places upon the list existed 
iQ'X4td!p-Hewley's time, and are anaay of them ^< |:dao9S 
M benefited bf her in her fifetime." 

^:: Thus the Tnwtees, so far from being desirous to sup* Application 
'pWOi doot^mes wlucb they did not adopt, or to inake the ilbVrlund 
funds in their hands contribute to the maintmaoce-of velir imiMtrtid. 
gioii#^ bitter»^«s ^and bostility, have epdeafQ^red as far as 
ppsribfe^.to allay, ccmtentipn and to nourish kindly iipflhigs 
aji»wg^o9e wlio in common receive the 3criptuifey thPHgb 
#UffW9g npon its interpretation. Arian, [Jjaitarian and 
TiaiHtarian sentiments had been professed by theo^eod 
.•fk^n piredecessors. What they themselves believedt they 
.Jimted not %o encourage others to adopt) by offering those 
j^ip]|itatipn^ and advantages of pecuniary assistance whipli 
jaf^ iQ many. <?ases afiect and prejudice the judgement. 
'A* Of^^igvaNi of assistance by the Trustees has excited par* Rosendaie 
llpnli^ idi^SiaUsfaction* It is that to the minister and con- ^^^ 
^g^tegeiiim fit Bofendale* They were not Presbyterians* 
h^ii^ cpv^rse of their religious investigations^ they were 
;^j4QL<^bt.many of the doctrines usually received ; among 
;Dther% ^bfi^^ the Trinity « They were ad visedt being poor 
jfffmmih to make an application to Lady Hewley's Trustei^s* 
^^h^ns Wfts no ftijibstanti^ obstacle to the granti On t^ie 
HHfOf. term# oa whiqh the modern orthodox Independent or 
fyipti^ wm: admitted to the number of beneficiarifs, ijg^y 
m§lf^ JQeb)d#* Th|»ir do^rines poulid not cre^ off!m9^ 
any more than those of an opposite description,i^pidd 
h«Mido»ef -The i^nly doubt which pan exist ^^IW^ting 
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the mode Mid the terms in w6ich it was made. They wer^ 
consckms of the rectitude of their intentions, aiid the yn^ 
KoBtions of theiiP minister are far from being* in- any wdySS^ 
creditable. Their neighbours had spoken in term^ bf 
reproach of their conduct, and the expressions used wfe^ 
inserted in the memorial. It is very doubtful it the ttiemch- 
rial was seen by the Trustees ; but at all events the terror W 
the Trustees, if any in this case, was one of iii&^cfk&tfH. 
The doctrines of the minister and congregation of Rosen- 
date could not and ought not to create offence, unless they 
were dishonestly adopted, or were professed from ^1** 
creditable niotives. Were the Trustees critically to test thfe 
good sense of applications for their assistance, Wh^ this 
cases were in their judgement substantially proper?- -No 
one who knows the character and turn of mind of those 
who have hitherto administered Lady Hewle/s charity^ 
win believe that, however they may have shut theiir ey^s 
to little sectarian extravagances, they were persons in' wHdSfe 
judgement any extravagance would have formed a gt-otitid 
of predilection. *^ 

A different Had the Trustees objected to those variations of opinSdh 

S^* >rt- ^*'^*^ *^^^® ^^^^^ P'^c^ ^" *® Presbyterian body, the eflfe<k 

ed the direct Would have been to have excluded those who were ' the dl- 

thrfowlder **^* successors of the former ministers by insisting updrib 

and original lest. They fouud uo articles of belief which were to he 

riJJf ' subscribed. They were themselves the successors, and in 

many cases the hereditary descendants, of the m6st'd!i?ffit- 

guished Presbyterians. The chapels they ^efe donm^t^ 

with were founded or endowed by members of theiH%wh 

fafnilies. They contained the records and metiorfeffe'%f 

their relations and connexions. All those associillfdtfs 

liirhich are usually of the strongest character operaff^ii)5bn 

l^m, as they might upon others similarly phie«d« Hftfjr 

esteemed the departure from the opinions dt their anei^dfs 

W^tifh(^ized by that love of truth which ^klm^f^^mB 

edoeictioh taught them to cultivate and to pi4z^''^i'a 

tonstant ' t^nle ' ef action. V aftation of dooirine& had ^uAm 
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plAoein all tbaircbiigregatiQQS^saoGtioncdaiid^^ 
^ tik^if principles, Tbcy m ight ba va. in«ifit^ iipon tb# pr^ 
fession of peculiar doctrines. Tim torpidity .of conformity 
naDjg^thave ensued, and a unity ofprofessJoo flight bave beea, 
in their own congregations, obtained by the sacrifice of tbac 
great niipral duty, of not receiving doctrines whhout being 
jfatisfied of their truth, and of not yielding assent to opinions 
.without inquiry into their correctness. A new sect, into- 
lerant of all others, might easily have been established* 
But investigations into conscientious differences of tboie 
with whom they were connected would have been ai^uft, 
and would have deprived congregations of that latitude 
which makes each of their members act upon his own 
responsibility, and takes away that self-humiliation which 
those must incur who, without investigation, hastily give 
.assent to formularies of belief. 

V- The Trustees could not prevent religious inquiry,. and impropriety 
,wauld jDot have been authorized in the attempt Leaving ^ul^ bttfT 
put all consideration of the discretion they possessed of theoM 
^forming other congregations than Presb3^erian, of ad» 
mitting various sects to participate in the charity, with 
^wh9t ^uity could they impose confessions of faith ? The 
honesty and character of the Presbyterian ministers were 
.flat called in question, and their lives were irreproach- 
4ible* They and their predecessors endeavoured by the aid 
40f religion to favour all moral motives, and to diminish the 
force of those impulses which might trespass upon religious 
investigation. Were they to oppose this intent, wisely pro* 
xvidodfor by the absence of all restriction ? Were they to 
.-diminish the efficacy of liberty of inquiry, and to place 
tJPresbyterians upon the level of those who, to attain con-* 
^{prmJtyand uniformity, encourage interested considerations 
^a{|d> sacrifice <;baritable feelings to belief? They could 1191 
jVkfetake those wboser intentions they were carrying- intp 
?fffi9C(» I«ookiiig at the general terms of the trust deada, 
^McLJM^^l'^cHn ^* within their four corners" the intcnntn a 
4ibf»ral: and con^prehensive rule for the administrntioDsOf 
^4)^ charity ^raa that only which they could. fraioe^.^^B^K 



garyliiig ettimeous cinmmstanotef the iMk>pliiiti^f*ft:«inHbii;[ 
role wnBimmawnkf tiiggetML To have jnrcn attanpted to 
diteOTCP ^th^f dsBtram'itf the ftandec is <yfdtr te vifeilJKrii 
them M a toM; to iriiioh her ben^eiaries. abonld coiapty» 
would hate beea a Tiolation of that intent which the bc^t 
tmd the atroagest evidence proved. The hittoiy of the 
parties theoMelvesy their complaints of rdigioua peeiecu- 
tioofl^ and their lamentations of the importance attached ^ 
creeds Uid articles were too instroctive to be fcN^olten* To 
pioted the privilege of inquiry was the duly of the Trui* 
tees; and Uiis was best effected by opening the charity to 
all Christian bodiesy leaving the truth, ever permaneiit» to 
establish itself* Every object cf religion was thus most 
Ukdy. to be attained » and no outrage Committed under the 
pretence erf* advancing the intwests of Chriitianity* . 
Complaint One of the prominent — the earliest^-^of the cases of eom^ 
^oar Gate P^*^ made agaiust the Trustees relates to the contiBiiance 
Chapel. ef the allowance to St. Saviour Gate Chapel, wbcn, by the 
dkction of Mr. Cappe, Arianism predominated. It illua- 
trates forcibly the insensible gradation of opiniea^ and the 
eactreme difficulty of inquiring into opinion as a gsoimd fiir 
limiting the extent oS Lady Hewley's boonly*^ Mr, HuoAer 
forcibly observes * : — 

^. ^^The majority chose Mr. Cappe; and having chosen 
^< him, whatever claims or rights belonged to the office with 
^ which he was invested^ were legally and morally veatod 
t^in him. Now, of what parties did that m^ocaty consist? 
(4 Why, of persons who had been the congregation under 
ff the pastoral care of Mr. Hothamt whose theological pTch 
<f possessions were formed under his influence, H^hS, 
^*i hten so long their minister that very few of them: coaM 
<^ recollect any other minister befoee btm« He had» indeed^ 
^ been one of Lady Hewley's own pastors; for in her df^ 
H tfa«9e were two ministers in the chapel at York, Dr. Gat- 
i^Um and Mr. Hotham. Surdly there can. be no reasoaitu 
Hhnpeach the oonduct of the Trustees in contittmiigidip 

♦ Historical Defence of the Trustees of Lady Hewley's Foundati6tis. 
1^'flheRtv. Joseph Hunter, F.S. A. London, 4S34. -' 
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f^ Mq iBV» & rcgnhtt-ly educaaft^d^ mimatgr» ^hwmn whh aM 
f ^.the meesaary formalitiesi and who was raoremrer elected 
^^bjTtt «4Migregaiion whafie religions stnttinents^ wfaatever 
i^'they w^sre, had been adopted mider die adnistry of ona 
^ of Lady Hewley's own pastors. This is an rnifbrtunate 
^* case for die Relators to have selected as their poini dfap" 
^*pm^ For see how the matter really stands. Lady Hew* 
<*ley^had especially commended the York congregatien to 
If die notiee of the Trustees. Mr. Cappe was regularly 
^^ elected by that congr^ation to be their minster. To 
M hove tefosed to continue the allowance to him, they must 
^either have neglected to conform to one of the most ur»* 
^gent ii^unctions of the foundress, or they must hare in* 
" terfered in the election of the minister, and suspended for 
^ the time the constitution of the York society •*' 

Beskles, had another course been adopted, and a test Wh«t creed 
been imposed, the doctrinal articles of Lady Hewle/s be- ^jf ^fj^. 
Uef were not known. She might personally have approved ed by them. 
of Bowleses Catechism* She might have desired also to 
iavlmr oAer doctrines* Who could set the limit to dte 
OMnber of essentials the Trustees might require? Opi^ 
nions perfectly adverse to those held by proper Calwiists 
might be inserted, and their exclusion effeotually acconw 
piiriied. Certain doctrines might be expressed in such a 
manner as to make none but Churchmen admissible to bene* 
^t'by the foundation, or they might be expressed according 
tdddrtsr^'flvennd ahalf of the Articles of the Church of En« 
gfacnd:1ti:ati^eAlarged'fonn, so offensively as to exclude all 
'SNssehters. Doing this, the language and interpretation of 
MDhnrcdimen upon their own Articles need only to have been 
teqdoyod. Will die testing « Christ's Holy Gospel'' by 
tbd Church Articles satisfy a Calvinistic creed? By no 
aaeanc. In some modern arguments for the dissolutkm of 
thtt'State connexion with the Churdi, we are toldby Inde* 
IMsmdents diat ^< a vast nugori^ of its ministers'' (the Amri* 
nian portion,) ^^do not preach the Gospel." These mini* 
sters clearly meet the Vice<*Ch|m€eUor's views of ortbodoxjr» 
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bat witli ihi C&firinists they M\ under the satne censures icf " 
the Presbyterians. Tlie law, however, in Lady Hewley'sT 
day required assent to the Articles. The Trustees are ticrt 
Kniited, and they might form a creed in the Church — of 
Arminian — sense of the Articles, and exclade Inde^^ 
pendents. Allow the power of framing articles, and tt^ 
cannot be confined to the Trinity and Oricrinat 8id.^ 
Every objection which might be most offensive to ChU 
vinists maybe included in the creed, and the advantages 
in which they at present participate be wholly* with- 
drawn. If the Articles of the Church of England are 
to be the guide, their alteration and modification might be 
nade agreeably to the general Scriptural expressions of 
Bowles's Catechism, in such a manner that those most loud 
in complaints against the Trustees for establishing no 
confession of faith would be most injured by the com-' 
pilation. 
Result of The result of thus limiting the discretion of the Trusteed 
imposing « jjj ^jjjg j^^j similar cases would be wantonly and unneces- 

creed to de- ; ^ ^ ^ •' . *» 

feat liberty sarily to destroy all liberty of inquiry, the great princtpte or 
of isquiry. ^j^ body to which the founder belonged ; to prevent ail in-^ 

vestigation of the truth; to attach importance to creeds and 
articles ; to contradict the principles advanced by the niost 
eminent and influential Presbyterian divines ; to oust the 
present congregations from many of their chapels ; to de-^ 
prive then! of the grounds in which their fathers and relatives 
have been buried; to take away endowments made upoiif 
the faith of respecting principles essential for the estabUsh^ 
ihent of the truth ; to make charities, now Uberal^ ^edtH^ 
Han ; to deprive those who have been taught to depend 
upon certain funds, of part of the means of their i^tifiisffiS- 
ence; to take away all discretion benevolently exerclsei^ 
to deny the right of interpreting Scripttire otherwise thkfi 
'ttccordiilg to some formulary which the Court oTChkAikVji 
may prescribe. And yet the pretence fbr these etici^^i^o- 
ttient^ upon existing congregations is, that it is suppot^ng 
the intentidns and the principles of the' immediate pr^e- 
cessortp "and ancestors of the present 'Presbyterians 1 
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\ The lioq>ital also fpmidecl by Lady Hewley has. not Admini- 
Ixten exelustvely administered. Of the present inmates ^hImdU 
VVQ only are koown to profess Arian or Unitarian seati* tai. 
Hient^ The Trustees in all cases have been tolerant^ and 
goieevned by the same spirit of benevolence, which may be 
presumed to have influenced the excellent person whose 
intentions they have endeavoured conscientiously to fulfil. 

Sir James Scarlett, when Attorney-General, was asked Cause of 
to institute proceedings against the Trustees officiaUy, and ^^^^ 
refused. A bill was then filed in Chancery on the relation ings. 
of certain Independents. Upon the defendants being called 
upon to put in their answers, the^r made a general de?> 
claration of their belief in Scripture; such a course being 
that which, according to the principles of all Presbyterians^ 
they held roost correct; and such general declaration being 
by the Act of the 19 Geo. IlL considered by the legislatuna 
a sufficient profession of Christianity to entitle Protestant 
Dissenters making it. to the enjoyment of civil privileges^ 
WJiatever opinions they held, whether opposed to^thedocr 
trine, of the Trinity or any other, they considered tben> 
^yes competent to administer the trust funds, and othe^ 
competent to en/oy them. 

« To liave admitted the propriety of being subject to make Propriety 
a specific statement of the mode in which they received aVompu"-* 
certain religious doctrines, would have been to yield up «o7 deci»- 
wUhont contest the very principle of free inquiry which it opinions. 
became them to preserve inviolate. Had they allowed the 
iljiquiry, it would have been inconsisiei^with their constant 
cle^clarationa against the propriety of framing.tests of belief* 
lathe case of vThe Attorney-General t?* Pearson', a clause 
iuaerted in the trust deed >of a cliapel was commented upon 
b^JLord Eldon, which rendered the appoinUnent of a Truste^e 
|)luU, in .case he should become of any other religion or perr 
ai^j^iQU'tban that of the congregation. Lord £Idoa held* 
't^t; itt(ie question before the Court was^ ^' whether a txu^ 
'^rf^^ has been. properly removed ; and lliat poiut> depends 
^^pon the questiou, whether the trustee has changed hps 
** religioQ^ an^, bec^ome.of itnother different; from the jreji- 
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^ fmiemM§ for iM Cdun to inqufa^ whet wan "Ike #tii$ 
<< fbm and mmbip of th^ toeiety fmtn wkicb he is ftitict^t^ 
'^ tuMrenoMfcedt not far the purpose of anitnodv^riiog itpod 
^ it^ iNit in order td atowiain whether or not tlie charge ii 






Bat ought the Coort even then to require more thad 
general dcclaraticmi of belief? If the congregation he?d the 
Seriptum only as the rule of faith, ought the Court to re^ 
qaira more than the general acceptance of the Scripture by 
the Trustee ? If the congregation professed any partionlat 
mode of belief, ought the Court to require more than a ge« 
neral assent to^ or rejection of, the doctrine professed 9 
What are the consequences of a contrary course? -Supposii 
the case of a charity to be administered for the benidfit of 
members of the Church of England. The doctrines prc^ 
fessed by those in conneidon iMith that Church are specified 
in the Thirty-nine Articles. The charity, it may be sup^ 
posed, is not administered among the members of that 
Church ;^ts ai&irs are then brought into Chancery ;«^ 
general declaralaons of bdief are insufficient i*-^the inqui^ 
sitorial process of the Court is exercised. Should one art^ 
de be demurred to, when the specific mode in ivlwch It 
is understood is interrogated to, the course of the Court is 
dear^ It has not the power to judge of the respective 
value of each particular article : they are avl fundsaneMals 
of die Establidied Churcfaj and all must be received. - Tllfe 
Couit cannot say, assent to one, it is important ; another, 
is indifferent. It must, not being satisfied with geniMl 
Assent, require an orthodox interpretation tf aH; or fKfe 
charity must be administered by and to "mor^ lesflMd^iiSi^ 
more orthodox persons, whose interpretation sh^dlll^'^tti^ 
4hctory. Those who may adopt the langukge'oT'BMkilij^ 
Tomline can receive no favour, if the dbctrine of OrigillM 
^n is not received as it is set forth in the Aftides, attdfhe 
trui^ senile of those Articles must for that purpose bepre^ 
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niofuriy d^l^mned. DiflkiikMs widiottt-^iidtwoiikl faUbw: 
Swie comeod that the brihodosijr of tbe Aniekft Jblabe 
M€pltaio^d ' by ilie sentimento of tbo»t who composed 
^Hw; pibers* on ilio eoaltafyi tbiU m laMtilde in jdi^h^ 
pqplnjialioD may be alloi^d. Betvaen ibaae. conteBditig 
parties the Ck>urt of Chancery must step in. Many bi^ 
•bc^s eji cffidp administer charities oontiected with the ' 
Church of England; general assent to the ThirtyHma 
Artidea is insufficient ; the ordiodoxy c^ one of the bishops 
is suspected : is he to be brought before a civil Gxirt to 
ekar his orthodoxy? Perchance he may have been .sb 
indiscreet as to have exhibited the possession of gceal 
leamingy and the fruits of a studious life^ and have pubf 
Usbed sentimenta which» prc^perly orimproperly, are cru»t 
p^cfeid* The oridc who shall attack him, needs ,not t inae 
accry x)f suspicion; a more plain process to asoertaini the 
orlliodoxyiie questions is before hkn,-— the Coort of Chaii^ 
ceiy^ sitting^ aa an Inquisition, will lend its aid« '. -^ 

u. In 169^ a quarto pamphlet, was poUished^ with.-tbia Application 
title, << The Charge of Soeimanism against Dr. TiliotsOtl %t'ot''' 
f^^Archbisbop of Canterbury) considered^ "and the author chancery- 
in»4fact{>r^ftce states, that bis animadversions upon Dr^ TtU ch<ufh^^ * 
i/ftvpP: '^vsete made ** before the death of that unhappy mam' > ^^^^ 
•Vo^,. if}the preo^ent of Lady Hewley's case is goodt^Dri 
XiUotson^^ m^t have been examined on Chancery inu^jpmh 
gatori/es reelecting the special mode in which those doctrine^ 
jvfapch led to the ^^ animadversion/' were entertained by bpltt> 
^. JMIf Heiwjey's Trustees objected to the questions puHi Opposition 
M^t^dijogt'that as the charity they administered t«as iiot <'^^^^'^'^~ 
jystij^tet^j a general profossicm of Christianity was suffldent 
f{^(49)^ar jr . wms determined. The same preoeden t W0ul4 
jnyk^^geipend assent to the Articles of the Church oC Gor 
H^H^ i^su^cienU i The eases are paralleL The Trus^#p 
ffl^^^^Pf»^^tA required to declare, ^* Whether they s<|ectad 
4H!^f >lM^4y unaouptiiwaji the doctrine of the Trimly :0f ^ 
i^y^e^Hiff^f the .Deity.; the doctrine of the InoamM^i fT 
** true and perfect divinity of the Person of the Son of Qod; 
1^* the doqtrine that-th^ Sonof God iaf the seiOQnd^^r^m ip 
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«* tbe divnkjr flOd-fwrMfiaMbr of ib«.:IMf rGOKM^ ^^ oHMy 
'< Spirit as the ^AM. person of (theiTfJiiilyi^Mid i9qi«Rt.Ailli 
¥ the Father and the Son ; the^doctrioe 4of ib«(iprghrfliMS 
^ of nos and saivatioOf tfajBOttghrtbe merilsvof tfce^rtont tnaii 
<^ and satisfiHcticm for sin nwde by the death /eC CMtti 
^.Ihe doctrine that Jesus is really and truly; God^'AHd/tfi 
f^ such the proper object af reli^pkHis worship ; the doelvina 
f^ of Original Sin, or that man is born in suob a states thai 
^ if he were to die in the concUticMi in which be iwaSibom 
** and bred, he would perish everlastin|^»" Ne(j^if«9;to 
aiq^ these interragatories were to iocapacitnte the Tcwtoea 
finom administering^ and ministers from receiving SueudyiHiemi 
ley's bounty ; these doctrines being neae$mrify timsei-cari^ 
tained in *^ Christ's Holy Gospelt" acootdin^ to tha/in* 
terpretation of the plaintii&« The defimdants^fiisaittedt 
M We receive the Scripture aa a saffiaient rii)e^ofifa«db»'mMi 
.' <^ interpret it in that sense which we ibalieigB} to.h^Xwa^i 
' Whh this reply the Coart was not satisfied; Itrwaa.)iftiee|iai^. 
the answer of those memorable men who comnkeiM^'IfcKl 
iUfemiatiDn, when cfaai^d irith hersigr. by tbe^hUMfili of 
Rome« ' They knew not whether TronaababaiywliQiliaaaA 
doctrine they could assent to, but they piooalyrand eamesl)^ 
read the Scripture, satisfied of the rectitude of sheiraiitmi» 
tions. The plaintiffs set up a standard of doctrinalwbiEfiie^ 
^hich the defendants opposed, and unfortunately in:jfailh 
•Hie principle of the freedom of inquiry was^iiifoUeshifl^ibi 
diapute; thcfrcrfbre the defendants resisted its vtt>bti(|a iVi-^fl 
Question M '! If the Ck>ttrt of Chancery feels itself bound (byrtta^itiiil 
Kaltwce ^ i»enforce minute and distinct atmwttrs. to Jta intemigMOMll 
on modal belief, however inconvenient and comiwuy ^ 
Protestant principles, the question appears to be, ^hjptl^er 
:the most e&ctual way to put ^n end priaipticaljty . i^ j(|n( 

^syateai will not be peremptorily to .reffis^.^oU^i^.^nlfti* 
liot lit ail probable that any one woilM,>in.tb«ite dayai^dffitt 
to appeal to the process of the Court tdeiiforee cutti^ih£ii 
jvndy if such a proceeding took plieice, it is plidn'ditf^'ra 
efl^ual remedy would soon be supplied. , Ia> ]|^9g|jai9^«jtn 
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Aei^Wtli^^ iil i il j e, H^ ^rould dot te pasiMik «tii<tiiknile an 
|if#i^ ^ltd<(iit feql|igilfoi^ and to im pii w iA At fOMaimBitiua 

s^'t/pcm db# emse oomiiig on to be bovel upon: 1b» Questions 
AMTitB^- (lie'{M*)tici^ qttMtioa raised «S6^ i^dist pantan^ ck>u"n. ^^ 
Iladf -HIbwI^ intandad in employing the terma ^^paol^ 
l^aM godly iiri»£hara of Christfa Holy GoapeL" Her 
ittttm^tf t»baaiio«nibyQtker evidence tfaim the trust dacd^ 
(Midyi^: oomfBe^ only be discovered by a oonaideration of 
dua ' dMmnatancaa which politicaUy affected the Dtsaanting 
fiaitiMi ^dbaefa exiated during her Ufetime) and of the opi* 
nionapDofesaed by that particular party to which she w«s,iit» 
tmkkdi What 4lia intent might be preannied to he, from 
tke'comiileratiniivof auch circiiBistances, has bec&alreai^ 
aboiMi** ' The^fipUowing conclusions appear inevitable* 
^b^i%UU i&ady Hastley btrself, and her tmsteea after beit^ ConciusioDf 
4r0«Oraot liidtpeodents, were nU CalTinists^ had no parti^ from the 
ciilttf •oa(|lrdeR^aeial for what are called orthodox doetrinesi ^f^^^. " ^ 

' the intent. 

lail9«rillioiit doubt bdoogeditotbat class of Dissenters callfd 

lolteb'ili'liar Uietiai% and over since) that body tmH 
rngmtf^fUmsitA^gpcfn a resistance to all imposition of artii- 
l^ttaffiatb, and open the right and duty of every one to 
teitiihis veligkms opinions for himself from Scripture:-^ 
t^^lEbaliftn the exercise of that r^ht, and the performanoa 
<tflthatd|ttyv tha^e had taken place in the lifetime of IjAdy 
ii«wley> a certain departure from the principles wbieb faUl 
been JK^the time' of the civil wars dedared to be Cbrialian 
iaiih,»^¥afyingiTO extent; and that there was.« teiidfDcj 
4mu6Sm^ ^for stfll further dq»rture» with a distinct rafwi) 

• • 

^^f'Xni afee a pamphlet cri titled, " Observations on the Title of Vnfti- 
^aiis^ aiW ifliisr Etigltsli Pretbyterians to administer or pai4ak»in 1M 
^Sinefitof Bn^fisfir 'P»0i^yt«rian and general Protestant DiaMilteft' 
ifWfaMM^'VkiMj-ma Ifttl^ 4oa Fritod, bgf a Pemlipiiiaof ioog/itan^r 
^IgjUf^M^ar; <%S9l)^fr\SV J»*Wicfttion we have throughout these wea 
deriyed important hints, and to which we refer for many valuabre rt^- 
Waris^som^ ^ &^ and principles hivoh^-'Vk 
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That ihe'ddty was mfttntainedin the Pi^ei^terkln bodj^ 
of -great toleration towards persons of divers sentimehts, and 
the setting lote, union and peace above the maintenance of 
points of faith: — 

That while in this state, and being cognisant of the dif- 
ferent tone and feeling of the Presbyterian body of her time 
when compared with what it had been in her youth, L»ady 
Hewley, notwithstanding, placed her estate in tbedisps^sal 
of persons of that communion, without laying upon them 
any restrictions of inquiry into the particular reUgious 
opinions of those who were to be the participants of her 
bounty: — • 

That the persons who now set up the principle, thal-dtere 
must be an accordance, more or le^s exact, betwoHi^the 
religious faith of the present participants and that'll ^he 
fonndress, are setting up a principle which is deddediy top- 
posed to the great governing principle of the religions com- 
munity of Which Lady Hewley was a member : — ^that no ttian 
had authority to fix the faith of another person^ bbt^'lhat 
each must inquire for himself in the only authority, -the 
book of Holy Scripture ; and that this principle exti&nded 
even to such important doctrines as that of the Trinity?: — 

That the terms on which the Presbyterians and Idde- 
pendents were living at the time when this trust was created 
were such that it would seem that the especial benefit dftthe 
l^ter would hardly enter into the contemplation of this 
Presbyterian benefactress : — 

That for the Independents now to come and seek'to^ap* 
"propriate to themselves the 'whole of the bounty, sb^^iiilder- 
ing out the very denomination to which the foondre^s^ier^- 
self belonged, and arguing that the very congregation of 
which she was a member should take no benefit of the 
trust, can hardly be considered in accordance with her in- 
tent; 
Peculiarity " There is a peculiarity affecting that part of the ckse re- 
lamshouse. '^^^"S^^ ^^® hospital, which does not extend to the charity 
established for poor preachers of Christ's Holy Gospel. It 
is, the rule respecting the qualification of th^ alm^eople, 
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And their oapo^^ity to r€{)eat theLcwd's Prfyr^r, tb^ Creed, 
the Ten Commandments and Bowle^^s Catecbi^^* These Bowles's 
formula Lady Hewley desired that the persons- received ^*t«chism. 
should be capable of repeating, while at the same time she 
simply expresses her wish that the olyectsof her bounty 
should go to some place of Divine worship on the Lord's 
day. So that whatever may be the effect of the rule, it 
was not framed for any sectarian purpose. 

The doctrines contained in this Catechism were the sub- Doctrine 
ject of much debate in the suit. The Independents find it ?f Jg^lj,^ 
to be " racy in Trinitarian doctrines," and the Presby- 
terians, on the other hand, (with perhaps one exception, 
relating to Original Sin,) do not object to its thedogical 
tenor. It js not pretended by any that it is properly 
Calvinistic; but as Bishop Hall boasted that he could 
<^ bring all the Catechism of the Westminster Assembly 
'^ottt of the Catechism of the Church of England*/' 
by similar ingenuity all the Assembly's Cdtechism may 
perhaps be found in the one of Mr. Bowles. But |;his 
iqo^e of disposing of the difficulty is too easy to be ad- 
mitted as correct. The Catechism of Bowles, obviously 
&e: first fruit of rising distrust of the ancient formularies, 
i$ purely Scriptural in its language, and differs from that 
of the Assembly by the omission of dogmatic terms and 
phrases which are objectionable. It follows the general plan 
of the Assembly's Catechism ; but the object is only the 
more marked of avoiding its dogmatism, and of using 
terms which each party would receive according to its own 
Scriptural construction. The Assembly's Catechism con- 
|aios these, questions and replies: 

" Q. How many persons are there in the Godhead ? 

.^^ A* There are three persons in the Godhead, the Father, 
<< the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one 
** God, the same in substance, equal in power and glory. — 
*VMatth. xxviii. 19. 1 John v. 7. 

" Q. Who is the Redeemer of God's eleci? 
} ** A' The only Redeemer of God's elect is the Lord. Jesus 
'/Christ, who, being the Eternal Son of God, became mm ; 

• Calamy, vol. i. p. 272. 
K 2 
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Mr. Bowles. 



^* and so was and continuetb to be Ood and man in two 

*• dUtinct natures and one person for ever.— 1 Tim. ii, &. 

** John i. 14. Rom, ix. 15. Heb. xii. 24?." 

Bowles's Catechism nowhere employs the term person^ 

tior speaks of the substance or equality of the Godhead. It 

asks, 

** Q. What is Jesus Christ? 

" A. The Son of God manifested in the flesh. — Gal.iv. 4. 

« 1 Tim. iii. 16." 

It uses no language in this or any other passages, with 

perhaps one exception, which the Unitarian would refuse 

to use. The doctrine of Original Sin is stated in a very 
doubtful form. The modern Presbyterian admits that man 
is by nature frail and liable to fall into sin, but not that he 
will be punished everlastingly for any sin of his birth, if he 
have not ktiowingly and wilfully transgressed the commands 
of God ♦. Mr. Bowles has used expressions which render 
it somewhat *d6ubtfnl whether he extended this doctrine, 
that is, whether he held that man should perish everlast- 
ingly for mere sin of his birth. His Catechism is not in 
any w^iy Calvinistic. It nowhere mentions the divine de* 
crees df election, of eflfectual calling, of justifying faith or 
of the perseverance of the saints, all of which are stated in 
that which is called its prototype. But this much is cer- 
tain, — that the two catechisms differ ; 1. In the use, th^ 
one of symbolical and the other of Scriptural phrases. 
2. In the mode of dealing with Calvinistic doctrines f. 

Mr. Bowles ^as a resident at York, a t^rtesbyteriiaii nil- 
ttis^r of liberal sentiments, highly respiected by Tillotsdn 
and Stillingfleet, Calamy relates of him^ that "being asked 

• S«e this doctrine ufged by Jei^my Taylor ; fVorks, Vol. ix. pp. kx. 
1074 106i 

.. f See the two Catechisms compared, and the whole of Mr. Boifle^ . 
reprinted in the recent Pamphlet by Mr. Tottie, entitled, " A lHaii\ , , 
" Statement of the Trusts and recent Administration of Lady Hewley's 
" Charities, asnow in jiroof in Afe Suit of the Attorney-Geheral «. Sfiore, ' 
^' Bs^, and otlieyB; with Remarks on Sffotts now maHng^to'eflfect^^^ ' 
V * total Disconnexion between Chureh and State •• . By Thcppaat WiUiami<- 
*' Tottie. And an Appendix, containing the Catechism of Mr. Edwi^rd^ 
"Bowles, &c. London, 1834." 
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^* by a friend in his last sickness, what of Conformtty he 
*• disliked, be answered, * The whole ;' " by which . he 
meant to repudiate all submission to human impositions. 
He did not long survive the Restoration, in which he took 
part, receiving the delusive promises of Charles in favour 
of a comprehensive reform in religious matters. It seems 
that Bowles was one of those who would have gone as far 
as Baxter in his terms of comprehension. His Catechism was His Gate- 
the most liberal of the day ; its expressions being studi-> ^^*""* 
ously coincident with those of Scripture, on the principle 
contended for by the genuine Presbyterians ; and there 
certainly is no trace of its satisfying Calvinists. It if 
framed upon the Scriptural scheme adopted in several other 
catechisms about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when the dogmatic character of the Assembly's Catechism 
became distasteful. Long before the present Trustees of 
Lady Hewley's charity were appointed, it was out of 
print In Calamy it is to be found, and is there called 
scarce. Even the Information in Chancery refers there for 
it, and not to any substantive copy. It was never used by 
Calvinists. It is to be found in no school of tba Indepen-r 
dents, and among the Presbyterians it perhaps fell e^wly 
into disuse. It seems doubtful if it ever was much u^d by 
any body of men. The Trustees were not called upon to xer 
print it; and if it wfis not to be obtained, its disuse is cxt 
cusably accounted for, They were not to teach it. The 
ali|i$boclies, sts a^u^ilification^ were to be aide to, repeatit^ 
and this only was required. How soon the custom of doing 
SQ, if it ever practically existed, ceased, the tradition even 
of the hospital affords no information. Why do the Cal<^ 
viqists now praise & when its omissions, in their view ef 
Christianity, are so apparent, and its insufficiency in es^ 
ppessm^ th^ir doctrines is so manifest ? Is it moral thus 
t0 {)t|iy with confessions of faith^ and to lay a stress upon 
A q^te^hism as a text«boo}c of orthodox doctrines,, which 
thipse ^liiig tbeaMelves orthodox have never employed 
4ind» i9ever saii^ioned ? In this as in other questions don- 
iiected with the suit, a sacrifice is made of every moral 
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consideration, and no regard is paid to any other objecf 
than the stake which evasion and religiotis pretences may 
secure. Could Lady Hewley witness these proceedings, 
she might indeed " shake with horror." Expression^ of 
high devotion and respect for the doctrine of the Trihity 
are accompanied with an indecent neglect of the' most 
ordinary moral rules. If the Catechism does not peifectly 
or generally even contain the leading doctrines of Calvin- 
ism, the Independents can only evasively approve of its 
contents. If its contents are satisfactorily expressive of 
their sentiments, how happens it that by them it was never 
employed ? 
CatecbUm How far Lady Hewley intended the Catechism to be a 
ar a test test must be determined by what we know of the general 
opinions of her and bf her connexions. It might have 
been a mere test of learning and a security for the aditiis-^ 
sion of a superior class of persons to the hospital, not a test 
of doctrine. The former is by far the most probable. Many 
unfit persons might offer themselves for admission, and the 
purposes of the charity might degenerate. Then to be a 
literate person was a good qualification, and sufficient to 
maintain the character of the institution. The imposition 
of a test of faith is improbable. Her own sentiments had 
probably undergone modifications. She appears to hav^ 
disapproved of the Assembly's Catechism, which in her 
youth she had no doubt been taught, and to have recom- 
mended another, (thus showing her approbation of what 
was then in the nature of dissent from the old standard bf 
belief) possibly for the very purpose of keeping her benefi- 
ciaries from the use of Calvinistic, or what are now called 
orthodox, formularies. Is this improbable, when we find 
one of the ministers of the chapel she particularly favoured, 
Mr. Hotham, leaving his flock at the close of his mini- 
sterial labours in that state of religious prepossession, which 
induced them to select an Arian as his appropriate suc- 
cessor ? That the Catechism was not intended as a doctrinal 
test, may also be preisumed from Lady Hewley leaving 
wholly to the discretion of the almspeople themselves (heir 
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pl#Cfi,of wQi*ship; expr«s3mg only a v^Ufa/that they shoul4 
attend mme place of worship. At all events^ if it should 
be considered proper for the Court still to vequire the Ca- 
techism to be repeated, the doctrines of that Catechism 
cannot mfiect the administration of the other charity, the 
trusts of which do not even refer to it. The ministers of 
1719 seem to have anticipated the argum^it founded upon 
thia Catechism, when they asked in their " Vindication/* 
^^ Shall that which is only to be used as a means of instruc- 
" tion be set up as a test of faith ? " 

The evidence given in this suit was principally of a Evidence in 
doctrinal character; on the religious sentiments of differ- ***®<^*"*«- 
ent classes of Dissenters ; on the doctrines of Bowles's Ca- 
techism, according to the construction of certain witnesses ; 
m^d also respecting the works published under the sanction 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, to 
which some of the many Trustees of the charities were sub- 
scribers. 

« 

. The case was argued for some days, when the Vice-Chan- Decision. 
ceUor delivered a Judgement, justly entitled to be called 
remarkable. He has himself thought it to be so from 
the unusual circumstance of his sanctioning its publication. 
Month after month a pamphlet containing this Judgement 
has been published, headed, '^ The Unitarians Defeated,'^ 
and stated to be published by the permission of the Vice- 
Gbancellor; apparently also revised by him*. Such a 
publication at all events makes the decision, what indeed 
itrinusi^ under any circumstances, have been, a fair subject 
for discussion and animadversion. 

' In tlie course of the proceedings a list of works published Improved 
bj( thov British and Foreign Unitarian Association was put ®"'**°' 

. # " The Unitarians Defeated. — Substance of the Judgement delivered 
*^ Dec. 23, 1833, by His Honour the Right Hon. Sir Lancelot Shadwell, 
" V'ice-Chancellor of England, in the Case of the Attorney-General v% 
^'Shdife, lui to the Constn!lction of the Trust Deeds of Dame Saiah. 
^ fiewlcry) deceased. Printed by permission of the Vice-Chancellor : 
«igttdoji^»t8a4," 
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m. It caiilwi«4» MDMg «lber bdok% ^^lim tb^ Tcstee 
<* mem bi>fta Improved Versiioii, 'ii|k>ii the^liesisj of *Aiciie 
^ bishop Neweome's New Translatieii; wkb . a' tridcad^ > 
*^ Text, and Notes critical and explaimtory/' This hDok . 
wa^ in the «ataIogoe^ the Unkariao AflBOcktbt^ sniat^ 
cofiBt of the work, long after pubtieatioD^ harting^ kman 
ools^fided to that AMmMKd&Of as a specHil tiros^ oa cbni- 
dition of applying its proceeds to its republication^ or^to" 
the • pnbUeatioB of any other ver$io»f which the progress 
of knowledge should make more correct It w«s a work of 
ability and research, and \ms sold as soch, and not as 4m 
authorised book, or one used for popolar puiposQs ^ir^nr 
public worship. A copy was tendered in ei4d^Ke, and ob- 
jected to belbre the Vico-Chancdilor. It. was mtkdnmn 1^ - 
the Relators, without Argument, and consequendy was ni}t jusr ' 
dicially before the Court* So &r as related to the case befoni 
the Court,,thisVersion was unknown, y^ the VJce^i-ChanDdi- ' ^ 
lor treated it as part of the evidence, and founded his Judgd» 
ment upon it. The only Trustee of Lady Hewley's greater 
charity who subscrtfaied to 4he Associatioii, was SannUel ^ 
Shore, Gsq. ; «nd the only laatiaga-s of the Hpsfrftfd wibo ' 
also subscribed, were the Rev. C. WeUbelored, Mr; BniU%^ '' 
and Mr. Kenrick;-^fottr out of thirteen of the Defiandialia *' 
There was no eyidence that any of these ^ur persons had ' 
seen, read or approved of the V^^oa; they migjbti hav« 
censured it, criticised k, or complained of it ; therd'vras «iO 
evidence to the contrary before the Court ; ^id tfaevetmnid ' 
not well be» as it was not in issae in the cause. m ' 

Grounds of The Vioe^haacellor was not disposed to decide that itfas 
Presbyterians do not preach or betie¥e in -^f Ourist^^Iiofy ' 
*^ GospeL" The difficcdty accompanyitig'snch »"dbciqoh '' 
against those who receive the Scripture, and oMsp^iWfili 
tbe requisitions of the 1 9 Geo. III., was obvious ; and tfaere^ 
fore an ingenious device was resorted to. The Vke»Chai»^ " 
cellor being of opinion that the " Improved Version" waf 
errpnepo^ in maqy p^rts, concluded that as son^ of the 
Ti|;»t^es sut^cibed to ^ AsaociatbiiipubUshii^g ther^^etn 
sio% therefore all the Trustees, together with dwme of the 
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peenooii wW {MiHici|Mleii in JLlNly Hcndejt^ ^JMunlyt re- 
jeeC^ <tbe triM and critical lext of Scripture) and did rnsPt 
reoeive *' Christfs Holy Oospel*" It is iiiec«i»ai7 to^quote 
patt cf the Judgenecil« 

<< The fivat donation in Lady Hewley's Trust was <to poor judgement. 
<* ^ and gMj preachers of Christ's Holy Gospel/ I cannot 
^ hut Boppoee^ as she was not a Culbrniast) diat she did 
** mean those persons, not being members of the Churchy 
<* -who did entertain, among others, the firmest belief of the 
^ diviiiityof oar Redeemer's person, in die necessity of the 
^ sacrifice he made, because of the universality of sin, otm^ 
<* roonly ealled Original Sin ; and that she would, as Sir 
^* fidward Si^den has stated with great propriety^ have 
^* shaken with horror at the notion of her charity being 
** given to ' the aostenaiice of perscMis who not only disbe* 
^ aBsnd these dootsines, bat who actually preached against 
^ theow It has been argued that the principal object of 
^ this lady was to support poor ministers, widows of poor 
^ miniBtera, and othear persons included in her trust deedsj 
^ who would themselves be the supporters of what was 
** edied the great doctrine <rf'the Presbyterians — that sort 
^ of ionnsstrained method of disseminating the faith which 
<< eaoid not submit to be bound by any test or creed, or 
** by>iuiiytfaing except the words of Scripture. 

*^ Now, the book mentioned in the catalogue of books at 
<<l)b&eiid of the Sixth Report of the Unitarian Sodetf, 
■^ ^hirii'was called an Improred Version of the New Testa^ 
^ ment, afforded a strong inference that persons who would 
^ mUiUike ptddiemtiomsSiX^ cannot oome under the deserip- 
<* ^B^of ^ poor and godly freadieirs of Christ's Holy Go- 
^ ^<spri,^ even ^aocording to the Tiew which has been taken 
<< of thete wovds by the defendants' counsel. Surely it is 
^ immaterial whether a creed is expressed in albrm of 
'* wwrdSf or whcftfaer a thmgiy) called a translation is pro« 
'^ pottnded^o mankind which refuses to give the literal s^hse 
^^ of'wards^ and in lieu of words expressing the literal sense ' 
<< 4^ the words in theioriginal text, substitutes other trords. 
^ • r« •: Whisre persons had dbvitosly gohe out of Iht fJalh 
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*< way aod liad chosen not to give the lUecal meanings fiotf 
" the purpose ormisleadiog the ignorant, reader, those per^ 
*< sons must be considered as in effect imposing a ci^ed 
<< upon the reader, and not giving him the benefit of judging 
^< for himself by means of the pure word of Scripture," 
Mode of Had the Vice-Chancellor determined that Lady Hewley 

thb Mnclu- intended to favour those only who held the doctrine of the 
•ion. divinity of the person of Christ and of Original Sip^ his 

Judgement, resting on that ground, would be intelligible; 
but whence would he have derived evidence sufficient to sup* 
port it? Evidence of what Lady Hewley considered in- 
cluded in the term ^^ Christ's Holy Gospel" there. is none; 
nor is there evidence to show what opinions, sincerely enter- 
tained, she would have censured. The Vice-Chancellor 
therefore proceeds to give other reasons for his Judgement. 
The great doctrine of the Presbyterians, their nonadmission 
of any test or creed, he admits. The consequences of the 
admission were plain. To avoid them he insists^ that an 
" Improved Version of the Testament," which some of the 
Trustees " assist in the publication of " — ngt preach-^ 
being framed in order to produce certain impressions on 
the mind of the reader, is a violation of the principle of free 
inquiry, as it prevents the exercise of private judgement* 
To prove the errors or mis-translations of certain passages^ 
the Vice-Chancellor entered into a critical examination of 
many parts of the Version, and added, " I do not remember 
<* to have seen any translation which could be considered 
** more unsatisfactory, more arbitrary, more fanciful, more 
^^ foolish, and, I am sorry to say, more false, than this thing 
** called by the Unitarians an improved version ; and sure 
<< am I, that Lady Hewley would have thought it the worst 
^ calamity that could have happened to her^ thsArpfft^an^ 
f^ should be considered entitled to participate in her charityv 
^< professing to call themselves ^ godly preachers of Christ's 
^^ ^ Holy Gospel,' who would give their sanction to such % 
^ puUication as that. For the reasons I have assigned«<$he 
^ would, if the matter had been duly explained U>, herr have 
<^ seen that it militated against the prkiciple which the.^e^ 
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*^ fendants' counsel said was the principle on which she de- 
" sired her charity to be administered, — nainely, the prin- 
" ciple of free discussion withont creed, and by appealing 

" only to Scriptures as they stood I find, by the evi- 

" dence, that Mr. Wellbeloved and Mr. Kenrick, and some 
" third Trustee, were subscribers to the institution called 
" the Unitarian Society, which enumerated amongst the 
"books it circulated this improved version of the Scrip- 
" tures, as it was called ; and my opinipn is, that the 
'^ question being, not who should participate, but what 
*' given individuals should be excluded^ it is satisfactorily 
** made out that no person who believes as Mr. Well- 
** beloved has stated in his sermon he believes, or who 
" acts as Mr. Wellbeloved has acted, with regard to sup- 
** porting that Unitarian Society which had published 
*^ such a book as the improved version, could be considered 

*^ as entitled to share in the charity of Lady Hewley 

** Therefore I think it clear that no stipend ought to be 
" continued to Mr. Wellbeloved or to any person pi*each- 
** ing the doctrine he does ; and it is also clear that the 
" charity itself cannot be administered according to the 
" intention of Lady Hewley, at least there is no reasonable 
" security that it can, if it is allowed to remain in the hands 
** of persons who thought as he did and acted as he had. 
*^ I have no evidence whatever to induce me to believe that 
** he had anything to do with the improved version, more 
*^ than in assisting by his subscription in the publication of 

<^ it Therefore my decree must in substance declare, 

" that no persons who deny the divinity of our Saviour^s 
**^ person, and who deny the doctrine of Original Sin, as it 
** is generally understood, are entitled to participate ill 
•* Lady Hewley's charity ; and that the first set of Trustees 
" must be removed. It is sufficiently manifest that this 
** lady ftever intended that there should be Trustees of one 
** sort to administer the dealing out of the funds amongst 
<* the persons named in the first deed, and Trustees of a 
<^ second sort to superintend the hospital which contained 
*^ the poor almi^womeur I therefore think that all the Trus- 
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*^ tees' wild tfre Disfitenters^ and deny the doctrine of our Sa- 
Tioof^ Dniike persoD, and the doctrine' of Original Sin, 
must be removed; and though there is no objection person* 
ally to Mr. Pttlmer, yet as it appears that he is a Thember of 
'the Guirch ofEn^and^ he ought not tobe continueda Trustee.** 
Udy Hew. Lady Hewley^ it is said, would have ^^ shaken with hor* 
|2ie*d "hoisr " ^^^* ^' ^^^ doctrines considered ofFensive by the Vice-Chan- 
ror." cellor* Individually she might have disapproved of them, 

but non constat^ that she would have regarded that person 
otherwise than as a pious and sincere Christian who 
received them. The presumption to be drawn from the 
principles of the body to which she belonged, if acted 
upon consistently,-— as we have seen they were to their 
fullest extent, even on those very points noticed by the 
Vioe«Chancellor,-*is quite otherwise. What would one of 
the Vice-Chancellor's predecessors on the judiciixl bench 
have thought on the subject ? When the Presbyterian 
principle of inquiry was expressly determined to extend 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, his pithy way of charac- 
terizing the result was that ^^the Bible carried it.'^ Milton, 
even in his day, viewed this latitude with no alarm ; neither 
did Bishop Hare, Locke, or others ; nor did the seventy- 
three ministers who rejected the test at Salters' Hall ^'shak^ 
*^ with horror" at the notion of the rejection of the doctrine. 
Suppose, however, that the doctrines Lady Hewley would 
herself have professed could be distinctly ascertained, and 
that these, as is probable, were Baxterian, it is a consider- 
^bn perfectly beside the question, in ascertaining her intidnt 
in founding a charity. The principle she approved iif U^s 
that of unrestricted discussion. It is very probable sUe'diift' 
not foresee all die conclusions it might lead to, but k diiiliik 
be presumed that she was ignorant- it would lefadid^^pii^ 
adoption of other sentiments than those she herself prdftssi^^l 
Foreseeing that changes and variation of religioii^ diiiiiicji^s ' 
would occur, can it be inferred that she vi^duldiiot^Hit^^^' 
tolerated them, or that she would or could faiaVd'fili[if(i^' 
their extent, approving as she did of a principle cdrauti of 
producing them? • , ; h . ^uG •» 
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On wlut bbtoritml probabiUty» it loaj agMn b^ lud^ mttoric 
thui Lady Hewley is to be presumed to have eoBfined her P~^»""*y- 
bounty to particular doctrines, and to bave^ intended t» 
prevent the free exercise of opinion in ber oirn deiiomina^ 
tion. We know that Dr, Colton, her pastor, friend and 
chief ad viser^ was one of the most liberal school* In 1706, 
a contemporary thus describes him : <^ He is a Teiy pro* 
** dent peaceable man of th^ primitive stamp : no bigot to 
*^ any party^ but a lover of all good men, of what penua^ 
^ sion soever^ J* 

The whole scope of the charity of Lady Hewley shows The inter- 
that she acted in the true spirit of Baxter and the sue* denceof the 
ceeding Presbyterians, whose object bad been to roainteiii Charity. 
concord by laying the found^ion of an institution wide 
enough to include all classes of opinion. This the mi- 
nisters brought up in Lady Hewley's day, if there was 
any doubt about the extent of the principle, afterwar<& 
specially proclaimed as including the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity; and this not as the project or theory of the moment, 
but arising from the principles on which they and their 
founders justified their dissent from the Church. . In per« 
feet practical accordance with this principle, we find Lady 
Hewley extending the terms of her trust so as to embrace 
all Nonconformists, and not merely her own particCiJar ' 
denomination, much less any fraction of that denomina- 
tion. 

Other instances exist of similar disinterested benevolence similar in- 
on the part of members of the Presbyterian body ; and J^^^eiicn 
surely it is no very becoming return for such liberality, to ^^e intent, 
exclude their descendants from acting in the very spirit 
which prompted such extended trusts,r-whiQh alone gave 
any other denomination any interest in the matter,*-<4md 
which prevented their being made, what an Independent 
would, in consistency with his views of the propriety of 
surrounding Churches with <^ checks and precautions,'' 
have studiously rendered them — exclusive ^arities^— *exist- . 
ing for the sole benefit of an exclusive denomination. 

• Dun ton's Panegyrics, Defence, New Edition, 18i8. p. 4^1S» 
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Norwich Wbdrein appears tiie djatinctiDO to be drawn^^ther in 

^^*^* - legal constractkm or moral probability of inteat, btttweep 
Lady Hewley's case and that wbich occurred some, years 
after, under the will of a lady of the Presbyterian cofigre- 
gaftion, at Norwich ? Oiher doctrinal opinions there coxk be 

Dr. John °^ doubt She was one of the flock of Dr* John Taylor ; 

Taylor in and hts doctrtnal opinions, we apprehend, are sufficiently 
notorious. He was a asealous maintainer of the liberal, 
catholic spirit of Protestant Dissenters. As early as 1724, 
five years after the meeting at Salters' Hall, we find bim,^ 
though then probably not fixed in his personal opii>^M» on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, — expressing himself not satis- 
fied that subscription ^^ is a means sanctified and appointed 
** of God, for either finding out or ascertaining the truth. 
<< On the other hand," he says, ^' I am sore it has been 
" grievously abused from the first times of Christianity, to 
« the dividing of Christians, and the destroying that love 
^^ and mutual forbearance which is the distinguishing cbarac- 
" ter of our holy religion, and the only bottom upon which 
'^ the tranquillity of the Church can be rightly settle4*" 

In 1737. In 1737 we find him, in his ^' Defence of the Comsfion 

<^ Rights of Christians," speaking more decisively pf the 
attempt to impose subscription. 

" This is Dissenting Popery. For Popery is not mere 
*< error, seeing the best of Protestants may be in error more 
<< or less. But Popery is human infallibility and persecu- 
'* tionj wherever they are founds whether among Paptsts or 
^< Dissenters. Human infallibility is making the ^dgement 
*^ or writings of any man or body of men, since t^ Apo- 
'* sties' days, the rule of Christian faith, not to -be dioiibted, 
^^ questioned, or departed from. Persecution ij$ ,afiy 4%ree 
'< of hatred, or any kind of injury done to those wjio differ 
<< from us in religious sentiments* And if huo^n itifalli- 
<^ bility and persecution are found among ProlestQUts in 
^< general, and Dissenters in particulars^^t js l^rjii^l^ey so 
>< fiur retain a species of Popery, as they ground Jp^f faith 
<< upon human schemes, and hate mnd ixyH^t ^i^o§^ that 
f< reject them." :.-..- 
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^* Pf «lend not a power and liberty in every coi^egationy 
^'tOL cast ont and take in as they please. Such a power 
^^ tb^ undoubtedly have^ in opposition to all human power, 
•*f'«iid so far as they touch no man's civil rights; but not in 
M opposition to truth, and the laws of the Gospel; not to 
^' tyrannize aoid domineer over one another's consciences ; 
^ n^ as if diey were accountable to no authority but their 
<^ own, because they are accountable to no human autfao- 
^< rity. They must certainly stand before the judgement- 
<< seat of Christ; and if they have held up their hands in 
^ an uncbaritoUe condemnation and exclusion of a true 
**^ dkdple, how will they hold up their hands at that awful 
^*^ bftr? Everyone concerned in this fact should commune 
^ in private with his own heart upon these things, as he 
^* valueth the life of his own soul." 

^< The principles of the Dissenters as such, are these : 
*^ That the Scriptures are the only rule of Christian Jinth/ 
'<* thai human schemes^ creeds and confessions, forms and 
-^ modes, in faith or worship, are to be rejected^ if imposed 
^^ as necessary terms of communion; and if otherwise, only 
'^ io he recevoed at pleasure, by whomsoever imposed. The 
'** Dissenting principles fire liberty, private judgement, free 
^* inquiry and free profession, peace and charity, mutual 
^forbearance, moderation, and good^will towards all man^ 
'^Itind. And these are principles which men of the best 
^ sense and fortunes need not be ashamed to own and 
<* espouse. These principles, which the Dissenters hold in 
^^"il^MBMnon with all true Protestants, are indeed no other 
i^tMn 'those of universal Christianity, and will stand as 
^f^toMg^Ms there is truth, honesty and humanity in the earth, 
*?^m^ii good and almighty God in heaven." 
.tib «> If ijm. Dissenters stand firm in liberty and love; if they 
'4^'iist'dieinselvefr under no other head and leader but Christ 
«*'^bB^; if they refuse all party-schemes, and stand upon 
f^'lhe^^faigte 'basis of universal Christianity; if they allow 
^ llvsifree study of the Bible, and encourage the labours of 
^^ their bonei^t and learned men ; if they are stedfkstly de- 
termined to establish their faith, practice and worship 
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** upon tiic Word of God atone, w it abi^ iknl time to 
^ time be made knonrii vnto them ; and open tfab faotteoi, 
^* and no other, hitfve tme aflfectkm m one MoChe«y and- to 
**< all men ; then tbej will act dp to their awn laroe pmci- 
^ pies: and though thqmaywot he uUe at mu:eiimbrit^4ke 
^ ichole body of truth out ^lUvelationi yet AedaymM^Mme 
^ sliU brighter upon them/- aad their cavse, thoa set iqpon 
** Its proper' basis, will stand, nor ahall tlie gates oS tiell 
** prevail against it. But if ever diey aiaandoD I%«cty laild 
^ love; if they stiffly adhere to party«-»unca and acbamea; 
** if tiiey set boands to Scriptare-knowlei^^e^ and pgei* u ni p^ 
** ttioudy say^ Hither shalt thou go, and ae fai^^; if 
^ they discourage the honest and learned^ that would tiMMw 
^ in more light and truth among them, they will beeooie 
** weak, and waste^ and dwindle into nothing*'' 
Norwich Trained up in die spirit of mieh anexpoandeT'oCilie'tsve 

^*^^' principles of Protestant Dissent, we find the ladjr refer^ 

to, who could have bad no doetrinid sympathy with JQal- 
vinists or Trinitarians, leaving, like Lady Howleyt a eoiisi- 
'derable fond for perpetualdbtr&utibn among poor DiMeDt- 
ing ministers generaUy,^with this restricticm onlgEytliattlMy 
'filiouM be resident in her own cnr the alining eoonigr* She 
added a provisi(»i, which, at the same time that k pavlHips 
prudently guarded against the imperfect state of kgal tole- 
ration, showed that confidence in the princqiles.ixf. her 
Presbyterian Trustees which the result has> foUy jnatified. 
She expressly prohibited all interference with the eempietest 
^sctetibn on their part, and ineapacitatod m^f^ one who 
<}ue9ti6ned it from participating in her bounty^ IliedMWity 
of this lady, — an Arian Presbytertan,--^dtiiim9l)eredj^er 
death by Trustees of similar principles, and ilnw h]r4X>n- 
ftrmed Unitarians, has always been imparliidly ealandei to 
suitable objects, without the sii»llest rafaitaiee/to aippaji or 
'denominations^ The congregation to wfaiipb she and Jber 
Trustees belonged has never reoMved the smallafit »hanp 6f 
it*. 

* A similar case of an earlier date, in the same city, occurs to in while 
refinring to llils charity. An eminent Presbyterian who died in 1715, 
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. Wliat/diiCiiietiGn.can properly be cU'sur^ belwoc^i.tbis similarity 
^iMd4ifiij ibiH of IMy Hewley^thQiigb ihe t^e^ bei^g com- SewU/s 
pftoliisdy maeeuty happm ta be knowa vfkh more certaioty ? ca«e. 
Ikfih doaor exteaded ber bounty . to x)ther aect% and yet 
Mehisnow to be supposed} oo legal inferences, to have 
.flMih.t to restmin tbe freedom of her own. There is no 
diifereace between, the oases,! except that the monstrosity 
mnd: Bicnral iniqaity o£ tbe proposition for which the Inde- 
pendcQls contendy becomes too prominent to be denied, 
■wfaeii it is considered that, in the. Norwich case the same 
legal -fH^simiption exacUy afq[>lies as in the Wolverhampton 
and Lady Hewl^'s eases, and must, if it has any validity, 
•^Htliy avail to take tiie Norwich lady's bounty away 
ftom those to whose benefit it was devoted. We allude 
to the presumption that — looking at the contemporaneous 
«tateof the lawv*«-she must, though an Arian, be held to 
liap«« intended to fitvour such ministers only as were within 
the tlicti existing l^id bounds of toleration. 

Those who attentively follow the argument of the Vice- Reasoning 
' diancellor, will not be astonished if suits in Chancery are ^^fJ^^F^*/" 
4fftei««uaUe. He cannot mean that a Judge is» on the spot. Judgement. 
4^ eaeh ease, to constitute himself a judge of Greek and of 
llieological criticism, and to determine the fact,— .which, if 
Hit be material, should he proved like all other facts,— as. to 

• whether each man's version is a justifiable one or not, — 
whether it be a "creed" or **a version." The logical con- 
clusions of his Judgement must be peculiar to the Court in 
•'whmb they were delivered. The conclusion from his pre- 

f '^nfbie% fdr wbieh we have seen he had actually no evidence, 
' MMild pf^dp^y be, — ^supposing the " Improved Version" 

•' tO'bfe stieh as he represents it, — that the administration of 

'^ %lie efasi-ity should be, by and amongst those persons who 
liie Ae autfaoriaed version of the Bible. The conclusion 

liRe LatfyHewley, did not confine his religious charity ev«n to Noacon- 
' ' ?ftMls#^enerfil]y. H« founded a Saeramental Lecture, to be delivered 
in alternate churches of the Establishment, and he extended his bounty 
to the schools of the Church and to those of Protestant EHssenters gene- 
rally. Many other instances of this catholic spirit of the early Presbyte- 
rians could no doubt be pointed out. 

I. 
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lM>wev«r drawn i8» tfae peeseot Trutiati UMtMii^Iaipceved 
ytraon 4ft the Tesbuxusat^ wfaioh is not ChrialVifititol)^ 
Oospel) iher^hre the liitiiitt Trustees are. to dfida9e>tfieii!> 
belief — ^not in the Scriptures generally, but-^in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity «nd of Original Sin. An inference 
cquaUy souad fc^m tbepremises^ -as if a Judgi^iicddiiig CaK 
vinistic sentiments, had concluded, that ^ken^^i^re^.A^ Atn 
tate Trusted shall acknowledge the doctrine of '£kictilxi ; 
or as if a Roman' Catholic had declared the Judgeikient 
of the Court, with a ^ therefore the Trustees shall assent 
to^ the doctrine of Transubstaatiation*' Nor is this the 
Mly smgutarity: ^<I acknowledge Lady Hewky ad*^ 
^ tnttted the principle of free inquiry, but if the matter 
had been duly explained to her, she would not have per^ 
mitted the doctrine of Original Sin or of the Trinity to 
have been questioned^" She would have permJit^d 
inqairy, provided the doctrhies «be entertaiaed w«i^ m^ 
opposed I But the summary of the argument Df the- Viee^ 
Chancellor is this : ** The object of this lady ^as to sflp- 
'^ port poor ministers, and among them, such as would nbt 
** be bound by ^ny test or ereed ; therefore my decree must 
^ be^ that no perscm sliall enjoy die benefit of the «b»i:U]^ 
'*^ who will not submit to a test respecting the Trinity tapd^ 
Original Sin * :*' i. e. " You, the Trustees, have violated 'ihife 
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* We have befofre noticed the difficulties which must arise out of 
fixing upon the doctrine of " Original Sin," as one of the tests of capacity 
for the enjoyment of a charity founded by tlie early Nonconformists! 
l^e new Trustees must begin by defining it ; yet the doctrine ffs^lF&^hi 
abtual controversy erven among the Independents themsiBlVtes ; and iffitfy 
have yet to d^stiennnlfte whether the dogmas of Dr. Wardlaw, or the'i^ftli- 
Hficatidns of Professor Stuart;, as published under the auspices of Dodtotg 
Smith and Henderson, are to be held to be the true faith, ifhe LdJxdmi 
Independents have appeared to patronise the former, which T^JJjferenf 
ftie old faith of the Calvinists; but it appears, from a patnphM bJrWV. 
Youngman^ an able and highly respected member of this deiiMii^Ba 
t>f pissenters, that this apparent patronage of the old creed, thougfbf Vi^ 

^ iroungnaan's " Letter to the Committee of the Cmigrdgatidti^ Uij»t9^^» 
" bobtfslbnedby tlieirpabHcation of Dr. Waifdkw's Lectures «)i<(%rbtiati(ElfaM.'* 
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^ iMllof tb» foaadnessy aad by.th« »id ofa V^irjMon of the 
*^ Scriptune impofted a creed ; tb«rcfcMn». I shall mpasejoif 
*^ ow2i.«i«ed, in order to oarry her mil .into ftfibctf" 

prudent, considering the stationary doctrine proper to be inculcated while 
property is to be j^sped, — is as little connstent with the real creed of 
^moBt eflligliteiied of their own bo^, as it4« veooadfleable :«ith com-' 
mm mtme or Sprqitare. 

' The jJ^e^e«F«r of Professor Stuart'a wxk, in the Congregational Ma» 
gaziixe, 9^pear^ on the other handi to think it prudent and decent to 
keep the repulsive features of the old creed of his sect out of sight. 
'* He,** says Mr. Youngman, " reflects upon the Professor for biinging 
*'ifdo n(fl&ise^kie'*^xitravayemcies of the ea/rly theohyiantj' not eonaidering 
**' rfiutt tfaaae * fiztraari^ancies ' are actiia% embodied in the Westmi^sler 
'< 4Qp9femi0|i, and the Assembler's Catechisms ; and that, without implicit 
'* obedience to these formulas, the Congregationalists can enjoy neither 

" the endowments of Lady Hewley nor of Mr. Coward Dr. 

" Wardlaw is the true authentic expositor of the andent faith ; and there 
^ uno mmeinfffhe mtMer; ike ConyreyathnalUts mtut thide- tiric&y ^ 
^^^hm-mieimt formulas, or av^tfr the eomsptenea of md^dQmg ihe ^wh- 
^'ftfoua Uberiiy of free mquiry" 

Mr. Youngman sees the impossibility of reconciling the true Protestant 
principle with a blind conformity, real or ostensible, with creeds, which 
have, in their true distinguishing features, been long practically aban- 
doned by the inquiring part of his denomniation ; and he knows that 
ateh ft atate of tilings as he des<»ibes in theiH^owing observatioQa, must 
tie peirpetual, if this branah of Dissenters continue to imitate the wo^st 
cl^Tact^rjatics of an establishment, by putting conscience in opposition 
to interest, and hanging property on as a dragchain to check the too 
rapid progress of inquiry. " Theological inquiry," he observes, ** cannot 
<' have in England a clear and open field. Both the Church and the 
** {Calviaistic ?] Diasenteis are too deeply intrenched in their ancient 
^ loavuilas, and their iuisumed infalUbility, to admit even the possibility 
''f, that there are yet discoveries to be made in religion; and that there 
'' may be bulwarks, covered indeed with venerable ivy, and imposing to 
f~.fche eye of the beholder, whose foundations are unsound, and whose 
'^battlements totter to destruction. The ' Book of Homilies,' and the 
*< ' JLonger and Shorter Catechisms,' are th£ depositaries of all know- 
*^ lf)4ge, and the termination of all inquiries. The right of making pro- 
''^ess was buried in the graves of the Reformers. Uappy men ! to have 
*' j^liscopeesed.aU truth, and silenced all future disputations I From these 
** causes the divines of the Church of England and those among the 
^'•{Cdiviiiistie?^ piaaenters bfive, with mudi .consistency, laboured to 
**.thtis|p ^m*«irf- Bmghmd <ha xMailti.Qf Oesman jpei^ulation ; and we are 
<< at last forced to receive them by America, as the Baltic timber j/i sen^ 

L 2 '^ 
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Temi of The Decree* a& it it drawp up, u9ucUide$ muckt \e§^ tkm 
ment*'^^' the JiidgeoieiU of the Vic^Cbaiicellor. b.mps nhina^ri 
omitted in « This Coutt dotb declare, that miniaters or preapbera4»f 

ttie Decree 

*^ what is GQiDii\oal|r palled Unitarian beilief apd do<4?^iQfb 
*^ aii4 their widpw%. ,aD4 s^eipbers^ of ^eir. CQngr^gfrti((^p% 
** and that pemona of ^wbal^ is q^mmwly caUei4 ,UAit#i:iwi 
^* belief and doctrine, are not fitolgects of, and are.n^t en* 
*< titled to partake of, the charities of Dame Sarah Henley*'' 
Now it must be presumed that the Vice-ChanceUor has 
thougjit fit to abandon that part of his Judgemei^t in. w^idi 
be slates that Lady Hewley would have,ol^ec^tpibe|} 
charity being given to the sustenance of persona who disr 
believed two given doctrines, and that he admita the difii- 
culties attending the one relating to Original Sin. Unita.r 
rial) belief, as it is sometimes c^Iledi may include as weUjfli^ 
exclude the doctrine of Original Sin. Bat; what the Xfe(:;rea 
implies still requires much interpretation* Unitarian belieC^ 
with many, properly designates the belief of the TniNltT 
IN UNITY. Metaphysical terms are avoided from the neces- 
sity attending their employment of accompanying them wit^t^ 
definitions, in order to prevent the disputes. arising bogx 
their varied and numerous senses. In avoiding such tcyrmiy 
a designation has been adopted which leaves it open,tQ ftir- 
ture inquiry to ascertain what are essentials of Unitariaa 
belief; the Decree simply and necessarily substitutes other 
disputes for those now existing. 
The ** irq. On the character of this ^^ Improved Version", th^ ea^tira 
Son7'*^ ^^'" argument of the Vice-ChanceUor depended. The wj^k. itpelf 
has excited the commendation, in greater or less ext^nl^;i^ 

^' to US round by Canada, to escape the jealous embargo placed upon it 
" by our considerate statesmen." ' • i ' '^' '** 

Y^t, in curioQs consistency with this striking picture of 'ihbsbodyiaf 
orthodox Dissenters to which he belongs, Mr. Youngraaq t?U0 ^fi., *\ M 
" have been educated in a denomination of Christians, by wbqpo^ .Ij^bayie 
" been taught not to render implicit obedience to any human au^hoii^Vj* 
** to maintain inviolate the right of private judgement ; and to briiig every 
^ subject that was offered for my acceptance, to the proper te^^6f tte 
" trhth.*' A printiifde confttandy Mserted, aild: comtaatly^ ojtoMUc^^iy 
fhe Indepemfents. 
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irn^y oftbetiidst learhed iditines; of Watson, Bishop of 
Liandtiffr of B^inet, Bishop of Cloyne; and wen of Dr. 
jfc^ Sinifh', orte 6f th^ relators' zealous wittieiifes. It was 
imdef taken with ho oilbnsive intuit; and hadlts object b^en 
improper, those cofioerned in its prepai-atioti coutd hardly 
be ejtetopt from evfery ternr of reproach. Th^ir weakness 
atld their folly Would indeed have been gfeat, if it had been 
pefssibie lor th<Mn to hti?e supposed that exposure &nd dis- . 
grace were not certain. So for, however, from their being 
Kable to any discreditable imputation, their character re- 
KeveEi'fhem from etery suspicion. Errors, it is pod^ible, 
Aey m^y have committed ; in such a work they easily 06^ 
cur, and their avoidance has not been effected even in th^ 
acknowledged version. Yet so far from having distorted 
Ate tescti tlie wof k contains a critical examination of varioui^ 
livings, and affords a fund of biblical criticism usrfal 
ibreVery student of divinity. The corrections of Griesbapb, 
whose labours are universally, praised, are with greet 
care collected. Archbishop Newcome's text is the basis 
^ tlie whole, and wherever any variations from it oc« 
^Nn^tbey are noticed in the niargin. If deceptioii was inn 
tended, it is curiously accompanied with the means of 
detection ; and if the reader was to be misled, he has an op«^ 
portunity of ascertaining, at the same time, the extent of 
his error. So far from fraud being contemplated, or falsi-* 
fication or interpolation of the text being attempted, every 
mode to prevent either has been carefully adopted. 

The compilers of this version are, without doubt, to be its object 
praised for their diligence. It contains a very extensive *Jjfn% • 
9P,^lection of critical matter on tlie text and interpretation tanans. 
of Scripture, for which the student would otherwise have 
far to seek ; and it is a great effort towards a work admitted 
by ail learned theologians to be desirable. Are students 
of theology for ever to remain ignorant o^ or with diffi^ 
culty to discover, the contested passages and conflicting 
iiiterpretations of Scripture ? The version of King James 
WfiftRM(4^ previous to the most remarkable critical discove- 
ries. New manuscripts, new suggestions, and sew oontro^ 
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y0»$im stiic* its: date have taken pkaoe, $sad cm any :be 
oatuuted for britigii^ enarything together wfneb tsa bear 
upon them ? Our own version is acknowledged to be de- 
fective, and to be^ both fron its qaestionable mode of tran»* 
lation and snbsfieqnent criticisms, capable of great amende 
itoents. It is as open to the objection of being a *^ creed," and 
not a **Tersion", if there be any sense in the epigratnmatie' 
obseri'ation, which may, to a certain extent, be true in 
many cases of doubtful interpretation, without any hx^ 
peachment of the honesty of a translator. To remedy 
a portion of its defects, Archbishop Newcome publidted 
his version ; and the on^ of which his is the basis, Variee 
from it, in profiting by the suggestions made since Ihs 
death. The << Improved Version" is not, however, an 
Unitarian Bible, in the popular sense ; nor is is adopted 
in the chapels of those who are called Unitarians^ On 
tbe contrary, by no body of men has it been mors llrtefy 
eritieised, and in their chapels the acknowledged version 
is still alone used* *< It has been intimated that the 
^ book called the < Improved Version' of tbe New Tei^ 
^tament holds the same place among Unitarians thus 
<<'tbe Public Version does among other defiominetion«# 
^ This is incorrect. I have officiated in about forty of ouv 
** chapels, and I have never ^een this * Improved Version* 
^< usurping the place of that in general use; nor do I know 
«* of any such instance. Many Unitarians do not like it, 
** and would not wish it to he substituted in their places of 
<* worship, or in their families, instead of the Public Ver- 
<^ sion; and I believe the principal use that is made of it is 
*^ as a valuable work of biblicd criticism *•" The expe" 
rienee of the Rev. Richard Astley shows a preference to 
the version most usually in the hands of readers. With 
what regard for truth, then, can it be stated that Presby-* 
terians have a Bible of their own f 7 

♦ Shrettmhuy Chronicle, Dec. 31,. 1833. Reprinted in the "FreAy* 
teriaB) |). 13.. 
f *«tt» now Mstodeslly true thattheUteitaHsnihAre ciBiliierol'fteiv 



-TIPHQi biflGftb and iUi^Ofdgtd rdbukfft of QQiiUro«irMU$t(i> injustice of 
n»ft9»b« e^cusedy from Ihe pmnfulHesa of defoil 9od tbttjmur^ charge!^^^ 
tMUl iipkit of rindry. Their ei&eiti€m»r^ h accooRttd &kti> against iu 
fiodtbe injiHry of their oooteBliicii m Uroitedk Not so wbea 
he ivbot9it$ 9$ n]Qdeif«tQr> or judge, displays the paSMOiiA of % 
diapmtanl and the blindnefis of a partisan* The ^^ ImproYed 
^6¥)fKrfikiit" hajs been refure^ented as an endeavour ioiproperlyb 
U)/ alter the text of Scrqature, to force upon the readev 
cei^int impresaions, and to prevent that enercise of tbtk 
judgfei^ent whieh» by a most unwarrantable assumptum^ 
iHN^oriwa^y (q>pQsed to the fact» the ordinary version ia 
^iqiposed to aUow *. The charge is a seripos one; but those 
"vbp were coiicerned in the publioatioa are not liable to it^ 
Their dbaracters were estimable, and their labours were 
p^XBia^d with a serious and dispassionate desire to give a 
fiiibr and honest interpretation of the original te^^t* Tbo 
•eousatton.of fraud cannot with any colour of justice be 
made against them, nor ought their motives to be impugned* 
Tiie Vice-^Chancellor should have been oautious in his lan^ 
guage, and should have considered the duty he was per^ 
formings the candour required of a Christian, the eour^sy 
«t least due from a gentleman and a scholar. His criticisms 
asirioiifily weaken the object he endeavours to advauoe. He 

* ♦ BisTiop Hare has admirably de«cribed this mode of treating those 
#1&o - ar« not eonsidered as orthodox. — " To what purpose so rnahjr 
\^. watehful nights and weary days ? so much piety apd devotion ? &• 
"much mortification and self-denial ? such a zeal to do good and to be 
" useful to the world ? so many noble specimens of great genius and a 

" iine imagination ? His learning is treated in that mannett thai 

^LpbU'Would think he did not know the first elements of Greek, though 
*Sj}V«9k iu: th0t, he is nweh ettperior to those who mmke so free with hit»f 
** find you every day hear his performances run down qs whims^jf und 
"chimeras by men who never read them, and if they did, could not tin- 
*^ derstand them. Nor does his warmth of temper come off better ; 't is 
'< a& over obstinacy, pride, and heretical depravity, — a want of Ai6dest^ 
" and due deference to just authority. They that speal^^n^K^ &? 9llf¥4dy 
** look upon him as crazed, and little better than a madman. This is 
^K tbe ^o^r mtan's eUaractei: ; and, low as he is, they canaot be'^oonteiit to 
<< leave him in his poverty. Whereas, had he not been eady posamed 
*^ii|]t1br.a ^ssienate love for the Scr^ture and philosq^i*«^faad he not 
'^ thought it his d«ty abov« all things to promote the glory of God, and 
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Extent to 
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cial investi- 
gation 
would go. 



cannot tiove pleased the Trinitariaii^ if the {Passages be has 
relied on itve tlie moBt important of those iotearing on: the ddo* 
trine of the Trinity, and he cannot have shaken the optsmkii 
of the Unitarian, if bis objtetions are esteemed of •▼alue. At 
air events, respect for the learned aocomplisbnients, Ae 
Mameless character of those abased sho«iId ktire beeii 
sbown ; and if mistakes had beean comtnkted, they onght to 
have been ascribed to no disgraceful motive* A Jodge who 
exhibits the violence of his prgndices may afford to a party 
what they may be pleased to call a triumph ; his censures 
may be extensively circulated ; he may send them forth in 
pamphlets with *< Unitarians Defeated " on their titles ; bat 
surely no misrepresentation and undeserved abuse candid 
the administration of justice. 

And whither is this species of judicial, or rather crJtico- 
theological Investigation, to lead ? Let us suppose the case 
reversed ; that a foundation established by a Pfesbyterhuk 
eonfess^ly Unitarian is, by the progress of opinion in «the 
congregation, appropriated by them to Trinitarian preaeh^ 
ing. Are we^.to have an Information filed by Unitarians 
(if they would so far violate their principles and pro&ssioiis^) 
mterrogating the possessors as to their creed, andinqairing 
what religious book*societies any of them subscribe to^F 
Is the future Judge to test those books by an UnitiariaQ 

" "been persuaded that could no way be so well done as by the stndy^feF 
** bis word and works, 't is more than probable he had at thb tinn; h^eik 
" orthodox; and then, instead of bis present treatment, his £iults 'Would 
" have been overlooked, his learning he excels in would have been ex- 
•* tolled, and no defect would have beeu found in other parts of it. He 
" would have been cried up as the ornament of his age, and no pfcfer- 
^* ment would have been envied or denied him: ..... Had'th^'fimft^ 
*' genias, the same sagacity and labouV, been applied to tlie ^udy/^iihp 
** Scriptures, to settle the text in doubtful places, to mend corrupted. Qnes» 
" explain hard ones, fix the meaning of obscure ones, and to trace out 
** the literal sense when it can be done ; should he, I say, have attempted 
" a work of this kind, instead of thanks and applause, 't is more than pro- 
" bttble he would have been treated as a rash man, df no jiidgetiken^ of 
•*"]lttlfe leat^ning, and less religion ; and if bis w()rks bad be^rt slenteiftecl 
**• to^ the fl Ames, a majority would have b6en for-tbrowlng him ifl after 
" tbera."— 0« the Difficulties and Dkcouragementa which cattsHtl the 
Stuthf^t>fih6^Scripiitres, London, 1715. pp. 13, 14, ^1. 
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slatidard?, Is^ bey for instanoey ift it be d»e«Mrarcd> tiiet 4b(B 
unibrUttiate Tniaft«e» stifavcribeto theifiriitttkfMid For«i^ 
Bibk Society, to examine tibe version of the Scriptures 
which that Society circulates;i-^detei*mine, as he ^ight with 
Unitarian l]ghtS5 (nsed by him wil}h as much propriety as 
hk predetessor uses those of the Tpinitarian,) that tli^^ 
ver6i(»i in many places represents a creed rather tlian a 
faithful translation ; nay, more, that it sent forth as '* Christ's 
^ Holy Gospel," the forgeries and intei'polations of die dark 
ages;— and thereupon decree the restoration of the charity 
to a strict observance of what should be thus determined 
to be the vblated doctrinal intent of the founder, who w«s 
^ise and consistent enough not to restrict it. What more 
or less has been done in the present case^ ? 

< Assuminir that the Judcrement of the Court is correct in Removal of 
imposing a test upon those who shall in future claim advan* tees. 
^^e& from Lady Hewley's charity, it is conceived >that^ the 
removal of the Trustees is entirely without caiise. They are 
nien of the highest character and' station in societyj efi« 
trusted ^"ith^ the most important public ofiices,*«nd alto« 
getber beyond the breath of suspicion, as to their desire 
find capacity to act in the fulfilment of such duties as may 
be imposed upon them. In the exercise of their discretion) 
ike fiinds of the charity were distributed among many difi»- 
seating denominations, — those professing Unitarian doc- 
trines, in common with others, — none having any undue 
advantage, ^his course was approved of by John Lee, At- 
torney-General, himself one of the Trustees, and indirectly 
sanctioned by, the refusal of Sir James Scarlett, when At- 
torney-Oeneral, to file an Information on the part of the 
Gf dwn. The present Trustees have imitated the conduct of 
th^ir predecessors. Removal upon such an account has 
never, in any similar case, taken place. In the insitance of the 

f, *-.Thfi merits of the "Improved Version" have been con8idei:«4 in. 
?f. 4^ Letter to. the Vice-Ghancellor of England, in reply to hip lionqtir's 
" Remarks relative to the British and Foreign Unitarian Aesoctation, 
" delivered Dec. 23, 1833, in pronouncing his Judgement in the Caae of 
" the Attorney-Geneiral v. Shiire and Others. By James Yates, M.A-" 
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AtloTM^Gwents'. UieCorpotiaftm of EintaB^i tketMli 
of a cbftrhgr had been for maoy yean msappUed^ bciog ap* 
pciifMriBted ia*a taanner not warracNsed bjr the iafus of th^ 
trust. But DO wUfifl mkapplicataon had heest madfl^iRBd th« 
Court did not charge the Corporation nvkh it^ noc reqioTa 
thom from Jthe traiti The diarity was eatabUbhed for tht 
relief of the poor, and- was applied to (wUic purposes. Tim 
diflcretioB^ if auy^ was strictly liniited. Error oaly had haaa 
OMiautted, arising from no wilful miseondubt, and no fm 
ualtjr waa inflicted in consequenee. Lady Hewl^-s Trusr 
toes have a far stronger ground of justificatioQ. They ini« 
pMed no test, not considering themselves empowered to 
frame one» and no wilful misconduct is dbirged agaiml 
them. If they improperly ext^kled the limits of the eharitjit 
the rule of the Court would be their future guide. Their 
opkiiops surely do not incapacitate them from b^i^ ^^ per^ 
f ' sons of reputation" ; nor make them incapable of admim^ 
during, the charity to any class of persons that may be poialied 
outf. While the Lord Chancellor, who administers imn 

mense Church patronage, may himself be a Dies&f^mi 

I • • • 1 

• 3 Russell, 395. 

f Instances are not wanting of persons of different religious opinions 
fttim. tlie intended objects of charity, being selected as distributors on 
Ihot vtry aocmmt The I^wtbyterian Bo«rd» or Fund» hss be«n on vax^ 
t^n oue occasion thus honourably selected. Xtt 1 798 a distlog^shcd 
Independent, of strict Calvinistic opinions, intimated his wish to place ii) 
the hands of this Board a very considerable sum of money, the interest 
6f -which he desired should be permanently distributed by them among 
■nmrterBy not of their own, but expressly of the donor'ty-r^Ugtoul 
Qpuuon«* In order to prevent miaconceptioay (though, of «qur90^ ^ 
heretical views and religious opinions of the Board were well Jcnow^ t| 
be altogether different from those of the donor, and no doubt formed the 
teason for selecting them as likely to be impartial in the execution of 
their offlee,) the Board transmitted to hhn % fbrm^ v<M», sUtiHg^ iStiii 
^Qr4in0 t^ their fundamenial princip^s^ thpy did- net jreqaiie^'imtl 
declaration of religious sentiments from the ministers ctssisted by them^ 
but that if he was pleased to intrust them with this mark of confid)e|)ce, 
tliey would esteem themselves bound to comply with his wishes to th9 
ikttnost of their power. And accordingly, being entrusted with the dl»» 
tni)v^n of the £und, they have done so, so far as tl^ey posMOMd goaand 
mei^s of knowledge of the reputed opinions of the. ^a^^* . 
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wmAf m Obsoiter cmi JKliniiiister a dttovtjr MWKmg bit 
hectkceiH iBid«: any jneiitriofcidDa that nay be imposed i 

The Triotets are staled to hare belonged to the ** Unita^ Principal 
<^ria»ABSaaatioo." Mn.Shore, erne only of theTrasteesntf ^^ytpp,y 
the preatercbarity, and three inanai^rs only <^ the hospital^ to part 
are subseribera to it; the other Trustees are not eonnected 
with it. Ta iadiide all the Trustees holding certain opi« 
nioiis in the disqualification of the connexion^ is an vtm* 
asiial mode of reasoning and certainly unjust* The dis^ 
qoalificatton, indeed, of any of the Trustees^ in consequence 
ef their conneadon widi such an assoctadon, arbcs from 
what cause? The publication of immoral or impropet 
vHvks? No; the publication of a learned version of the New 
TestaaoeDt; the attempt to correct presumed errors in the 
early. English translation of Scripture. Had their conduct 
and their adminbtradon of the charity been necessarily 
connected with the publication, it could only afieet those 
concerned in thepublication. TbeDecree includes those who 
may never have seen or used it^ or, if having seen it, may 
disapprove of it If not the acts, but the doctrinal opimona 
of one class of the Trustees are the disqualification, liow is 
the removal of Mr. Palmer to be accounted for? He is 
a member of the Church of England, and upon the stalm 
fuo^ pA'incipley is a most competent person to be concerned 
in the charity, and he also is disqualified ! In ordinary 
cases, — in all until the present, — the Courts look simply at 
the acts of the party with reference to the trust : if he has ^ 
discretion, its extent is ascertained If the discretion allowf? 
ed has- been exceeded, then interference becomes necess»y. 
Cim it be said an improper discretion was confided to the 
Trustees? The founder, then^ is the subject of censure. Has 
the discretion in this case been exceeded ? Until the Court 
determined it had, it was not possible to say that Lady 
Henley intended to appropriate her charity to the exclusion 
of Presbyterians, or to confine it to the support of particular 
((oct^rines, and of a particular sect with whom Bhe bad. no 
ton»nwwii€ation> Such a determination, if it shall be made, 
will be binding on the Trustees, whntever associfttion they 
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may be the menibers oF^ and whatever verrioiv of the Sbrip- 
tore they'tnuy pubHsh. 'No miseomfciet biiDfmted, letof^i^ 
honesty even mispeeted. Hie Judge himself declared ibis 
when he gate them ail their costs. 'If the Court shdl fiky 
cklwn a rule according to wbidi the funds ^arein futirhfe'tit^ 
be administered, it will l)e the duty of the present Trustees, 
as it would be the duty of those #ho might supfiSant tfaeth^^ 
to pay to it implidt r^ard. Should it he unobseTTedj-^si 
direct breach of trust will then be committed, calling for 
judicial interference and punishment It is in every day^sr 
practice to find trusts improperly administered from igno- 
r«ice or indiscretion ; but if the Court of Chancery Was t^ 
remove the Trustees without being guilty of any wilfhlde^' 
fitult^ it would act in opposition to those equitable maxikns 
which in such cases have always governed its decbionsJ If 
the Court requires subscription to the doctrine of the TVi<^ 
nity and of Original Sin, it will be simply for the present 
Trustees to propose such a test to those among whom Lady 
Hewley's charity is distributed — the new Trustees can do 
no more. It would be reversing every precedent, if the.det^ 
oisioii of the Vice-Chancellor in this respect abould lie 
affirmed, and Trustees who are guilty of no miscondudl' 
should be removed*. 

« Since the preceding sheets were revised, the Lord Chancellor hutf 
suggested, for the consideration of Counsel in Lady Hewley's caie,'tti& 
Mine question which has been raised at pages 88, 89, — yh,y wlietht»r, as 
a conclusion from Certain given premises, preference ought not to fo« 
shown, in the administration of an ancient Presbyterian chiarity, W 
members of the Established Church? Against the Ind^pendentv^thAS' 
Moment is valid. They argue that sueh dodttines as wer^ hdd'byitil^ 
fiwAdcr ought to be favoured, and that the doctrines M^jf ^foftsvUpi 
proaeh near to such doctrines. The reply is, Not you, bat €biir<hmid^' 
should be favoured ; for, according to the state of the law and the earljr' 
inclfaiations of Presbyterians, the doctrines of the Church Vere (itvferred' 
to those you receive. But the argument is invalid. E^uol •inyuyticii' 
would be committed, whether Churchmen t>r ludependents seiwd^v: 
property in dispute. The Presbyterians were opposed to the Cfauprhi 
Lady Hewley (beyond all question an avowed Dissenter,) after all schemes 
of comprehension were given up {ante, p. 15; and Note), by making aptlp^ 
pMitafttodowmenrt for '* poor preachers^'* showed «h iviUtA^o-fer^Mtakkg 
that pppositfon, making Diasenters Ihc eaoectitm ofheBiMlrti^ iai^ 
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Tbe decision of the Vice-Chancdilor • h$s beeia appealed Proceed- 
ffrcvn 9S trpooeous, as opposed to the eiridenoe^ and as iiir< (^esdepre- 
cofisistent with its own admissions* It. is to be regcetted <^^^^- 
that 'a. decision sboqki ever hove boon, reqiiired upon the 
siibjiect; . Those fwbom time and ahaagehave introduce^ 
to^ii participation in the advanti^es of tbe charity of Lady 
IJewley now desire to monopoKse the whole^ to propaT 
gatB,by it their sectarian opinions^ and to administer it 
on exclusive terms. That course is just, which most e& 
fectttally promotes Lady Hewley's intent. If her spirit 
w^s tolerant and kind, governed by a noble generosity^ (asr^ 
bearing and merciful, an alteration in the present dispositioi» 
of the funds is uncalled for; if she was harsh and narrow 
in her disposkion, making her own fallible views of religion 
H9 e^cuse^ Ibr Gopipelling their acceptance by. others, thea 
indeed it is right that the hands of those who shall become 

plf^ing 4«iniift peculiarly designative of Dissent ; an^ there ia not ,th/0 
smallest probability, either in fact or in argument, to prove an intenti 
linder any circumstances, to favour Clmrchmen. Her principles, and 
th<^e characterising the body with which she was connected, become 
tii9refov* a necessary inquiry. Did those principles admit the propriety 
<tf .fmiaing «ny iixed creed — whether one established by law, or arising 
out of Dissenting institutions ? There is not the slightest evidence that 
any symbol of religious association was ever framed by the body to 
which she belonged. Had a symbol or a fixed authoritative creed ex- 
isted, its importance must at once be admitted ; but peculiar doctrines 
QOnnot be the auliject of consideration if no authoritative expreadon of 
tliem.is to be found, and still less can they be the subject of cooBideiitty 
tion when any authoritative expression of them was distinctly opposed 
by the Presbyterian divines. What, then, were the principles professed, 
doctrines ndt being a sulject of inquiry ? If any person rejecting the 
dc|9t]«Ul'<»f theTriniiyi and admitting the propriety of leaving untouched 
tJM^mat «prinnple qf Protestantism — ^freedom of inq[uiry — was to esta*- 
l^fh adiiaarity, and the. beneficiaries were to become Trinitarians, can it 
he possible to doubt that the principle would be upheld in opposition to 
tibte: peculiar dc^ctrines entertained by the founder? Why does not the 
CQti\l»ss»jhold good } UbSartiHiately. our prejudices are ollen too strong 
tQlpenk^t obr making, thoae admiasions whidi are necessary ibr the j[as«- 
tifi^atism a^i out belief* When the principle favours our prejudices. we 
ads^t itr>^we avoid its operation when it oppo^s them. The'Presbyte^ 
rian»'opBtended for Ui^ principle of firee inquiry ; and this principle 
ilot» and «snnOt| • cowittea^y be, subject to any tostrietbn. 
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of iMr iiountj ilnll sot be guidad by a ibeUng of 
GRtlufeli^ bcnevcdeiifie. Lady H«wley had B&ea and cqpMn^ 
tmoai the bitterness of ifitoleratiop; ^be had iieen drimen 
afjth lotbet^ from the feet of tboveteabbers wboseimtniciun 
gmifiedaaid of wbose^octrines she had apfNKnred.' A cruel 
petsecatioii suspoided the open priiGtiee of hear religiMBtt 
ttEeraises. Was she moved by jresentmeak to soppott her 
ten^s with the same bitter feelings as ireic eothibited agaifMl 
her comie;KioiM? What act of her life was tainted by amr* 
nrosity ? Those nvhom die favoured, aad the body of whiob 
she was a member, displayed an anxiety to ha^ ihe angi^ 
dceianHittOEis of which reli^on had been the ^Lcusew Th^f 
mnottaced creeds, and articles, and tests, and a& reslrasnta 
wfateh diouid interfere widi the conscteatioiis exfgtueiBsieii' of 
belief; and now Lady Hewley idone is to be piit fetrvracd aa 
iafluanced by sarrow and cloistered seatiments f 
fnconiii- Well might Mr. Robertson, the Indq^endentt indig- 

ency of nantly exclaim, <^ At this time — With all the anrithteoiis 
ceedings. ** BCts of the ages that are past, and the mischiefi which tlf<^y 
'^ produced, as they poured their tides of vengeance upon tbe' 
*^ «aoffiMiding and the virtuous, who regulated their roligidttir 
^^^epkiions by a divine law which required dietti to obey -QeiS: 
** rather than men, demonstrating the absurdity and ini-' 
** quity of restraining religious opinion by human authoritj^;' ' 
€c — With these melancholy examples and lesscois heS&ie 
^* their eyes — At a time when the illuminationsof kaow^ledgie 
«are throwing their light upon all questions mtepe^tiugtib 
** the moral probationers of earth, and the feelings of tn^il- 
<< kind are under the strongest excitement towards objects 
^ that include the consideration of their improveinentas4ii- 
^♦teMigent beings, the subjects of rdigion who mttet^shd)*^/ 
*• give an account of themselves to God — When l!h(^ J'g^^' 
<^ rant and the forlorn, for whose instruction precedijh^'^^ 
'^ neratlons had but ill provided, aipe taught and^ebiidiged 
"••lo sftiow themselves men, the creatures t)fGrod and^t^^MB- 
*• jects of his government, by the Bible circulated tO'thfefi^lfe- 
^* ihotest dwellings^ and fixing all their attention' ^v^Mhe 
^ord that %haU judgethemiA tbelastday'^^-^l^llfiiMSvBe, 
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^ -mkimA^ mesMOgers of Ghriat» foimiiiig «11 iheir mea* 
HanreMW jii» #Hthoeity, iioeI employ iiigaatliing but.bi9 
^TiMfd t»ibe mfftnsof effoetiag tbe obj^Uof fbbeir.ntisaiosiy 
'V«rfr ttlM?«ad in all lands, aisuling siipeit9tition$i invetenite^ 
^«nd powevfol in^U tbdr aMociati<Hi« with the hopes and 
^'fmts of m<n» #ihI QOt deterred from any of tbeir.atteHipts 
*^ <o desti^oy them, by the patroDdige whicfa proCeds tbeoiT 
^ »^Iti> tiiese oi»niin$tiaices, wb^i strong in die confidence 
** likat knowledge is prepacing the purest pleasure for every 
^8nfai/wbo:io^W6.fais species, for every Christian whoJoves 
^ihts Savioar) religious men ere fixing tbeir aitlentien on 
^ ks free acbeiices, and vri^ for nothing bot its unchecked 
^<otrcidation ;-^At «uch a tame as Uus, for mbtisters of the 
^.New Testament to exhibit their «Gauee in connexion mtb 
^M^riatave prohibitions juvd aomnaon law proscriptions, is 
*^ a spectacle stuai^ and unholy, and caloihited to excite 
^>9tll|f one &elaag in ^erery j^erout^ misid, that of entire 
^r^iMorreiice. 

^ Whece have they lenmt this (Hnctice ? Not from Che 
^^^oewfloands .of Christ: He .has forbidden it. Notfrmnhts 
^eJimnpfe* Not from his sanction : He rebuked his died-* 
^^pks when^ moved by intemperate aeal, they would have 
Kjnflicted vengeance en those who wenld net receive i»iin; 
*<. f ye know not whfU: manner of sipirit ye are of.' The 
^daneekness and gentleness of Christ conyey the recom^ 
'^snendfitaon of very di&rent means to his followers; «nd 
^ they who would be approved by him ^ must not strive,' 
*^ ^ bnt be patient towards all men, in meekness^ instructing 
^'.-fidwimrlbat impose themselves, if peradventure God will 
<^f,giffQ i^^pj^ntance to.^be acknowledgement of the irmtb*' 
^SyW-)Hit;a3:4be pTPyince. within wlucb are hounded dftedulies 
'^ji^SvCfanp^t's iMinisters* How deeply is it to fae4eplaie4 
«< 4hat they. h«ve evei: gone bejiond its limits I . , « 

hi^ J^ij9isl»rs..of the Go^el among Porotestimt Qiseentefts 
^^^Bpe^ii^ fothQ^ppmon law as the standard of Chri^iip 
"i4p^^» 9^ tb^f 4o *wko allege that ^ Ch^istiafi^jy.^ 
^'^jomf^im^ in th^ Church of E^a^d, is part^^ t^ 
'^ ^..ft^oi^nnffi^^laar, .^nd. ihat Unitarianism is ^n tkvUgtible 
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^f * offence, because-it is not uccording to tbe-coniinoD.l«Wi' 
^< is a most ungracious speetaele. Will xhm^ advocates- £^ 
^^ the common kw be |rieaaed to tell us wbo: is^tbe-^niimipder 
<' of its religious doctrines ? Whoare the pefspas chary il 
<^ with the official duties of explaining, the theology of ti^ 
^f cosimon law ? I should like much.to know, this teD^ts of 
^.religion which they would approve. Thay n^gbt raauitaiii 
^^ the doctrine of the .Trinity, but would they hold itrin coa^ 
<< nexion with an evangelical.creed? The doctrine, of , the 
^< Trinity is, we well know, received by thousands who. are 
^^ most hostile to the mod^ of preaching, practise, by tbe 
<' patrons of the case, and who. think a Calvinistic. creed 
f< most dangerous to the interests of maokinfl, afrtliey-awpt 
<^ it to be contrary to the truth of Christianily* Si^ppafie 
<^ the interpretation of the common lawthaol^g)^ toiate^m^* 
<^ mitted to persons of this description, with .pQweir>to^ilidi^ 
<^ and punbh those wbom they might pronounce off^Ml^va 
<^ against the common law, we mi^t perhitps ha^ie Pirtlw|jr 
<< Tomline'^ < Refutation of Calvinism ' provided as the 
** Test of Orthodoxy, and how would the sine. MinH^oiv 
^* relish the application of the common law in tUa-wttjiFoiO 
*^ themsdves? What would they gain by seHiag vfHffc^ 
^< common law as the test of doctrine? Their assent vtigbt 
'^ be required to other tenets than tbe doctrine ^of the ^Exi^ 
^^ nity by their judges, who, were they even agreed>wlb 
*^ them on this topic, might still find enouf^- in.thei&fiio- 
<^ fession to charge them with opinions not aeootdtngito 
** common law, but indictable by it." ^. ;.- . 

Peculiar And if (he time when Robertson wrote (l81B)xwaa;im{tft- 

SIie*^"esenV ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ exhibitions, what shall we sa^yof^m^tmrnt? 

day. What shall we say of the consistency of these aitaifiptad^ 

create petty establishments, to impose are8traiilist.^Q 4QB»- 
science and opinion, and tooffer temptations to^upHoitj^iftd 
deiingenuousness, with the objections so Jotidly^tput ifiMtii 
against exclusive establishments and state pattonqo^an 
clewing, in precisely the same wayv the* freedoat >alt eM- 
science and the progress of truth ? .i 

AppHcation . The Independents, moreover, are at present, with oliier 
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bodies of Dissenters, — wtdk the very men whom they de- in the Uni- 
imuiiee as not Ctiristians|----9erithig admission to the English ^^'*^^^*' 
Universities, — 'Unirenritiies^ founded by Cadiolics,and, in the 
fft^gtesB of' Protestant Reformation) appKed to a new system 
of religicm. They are in fiict petitioning Parliament to per- 
mit them to participate in part of the endowments, first of 
the Roman, and tiben of the English Church. At the same 
moment, dkey are carrying on a war of persecution and ex- 
dtisicHi upon acccmnt of religious diflferences. Sitigularincon- 
isistency ! Is it thus that religion is always to be a cause of 
discord, of li hateful and pernicious contest? The chapels 
<if Presbytmans are to be taken from theirpresent possessors, 
because their doctrines are not exclusive. Parliament is to 
i m is rfere with the Universities because their regulations are 
ef!SClnsive. The principles of the one are tolerant, and there- 
foi^lire <A>jectionabIe; of the other contracted, and therefore 
ttiMhievous/ What standard is to be set up, if restriction 
ttHMexfSt? Are the Independents to monopolize all the 
endowments of the country, and grasp the funds of every 
filA^ious institution ? Are their Calvinistic tenets to be those 
Barlisnnent must approve of, and the Courts of law support? 
Vmum s^ttBiAte will ensue ! what painful consequences will 
fiWow I The donations of ancestors are to be taken from 
tbcjr cbiMren. Chapels are to be transferred to new hands, 
aii4l dongregations driven from the places in which they have 
always worshiped* The Court of Chancery is to become 
ah Inquisition) and its decrees are to forbid religious 
inquiry. 

''life case now before us, if successful, is avowed to be the in- AppUcatioa 
landed pfMursor of many more, unless the Courtof Chancery ^dentf ^ 
idiall jttvtify Aose PresbyteiNans who opposed the simple 
^iO»da*of Shnipture to the authority of fathers and of coun- 
cila-^who held as principles Ae^ innocence of involuntary 
ranter j the aofiiciency of Scripture as a Rule of Faith, and 
the invalidity of human authority in matters of belief. The 
idle langwige of fear may be employed, and should it avail, 
and the interpretation of divines be held to supersede that 
of Itlle Scriptural reader, an intelligible doctrine is advanced; 

M 
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—will it be in acoordance with the ji w ti fic i rta on of Proles^ 
tatttDiBafliit? <'I^ttli«mchMtwhiMtb^H»illcf|mr«q;ft« 
^* tive% we aluiJI tell tfaem t)( Soripttire ; of ^mtoin, wm of 
«< Scripture; iif a4^ and at«ttttea» «Jlili of SMptnve ; 4itt dK 
"^ick and pierciiig word eoter to the dividiagoftlifi&r 
** aoiilBy and Ibe mighty weakaeostif^kB Goq>el4)limw down 
*^ the weak jnigblioess of man's reaaon**" 
Toleration The conseqwiiees ariamg from error are net Mcb ai^icaaa 
•^Trif'''" 6¥ecbetfa9an^eclofeomplaint»asarwawiofSlate. The 
evils fisared are those which arise from fiiTourhig the lopft^ 
noons of particular seots aod in aiding the 'oiBum irith whi^ 
it is sought to aff^t the rest Exdosive apphumeietohirges 
that deaire for temporal superiority 4o which ral^ion hm 
be^D so often made subservient. It is only by depreaaifig 
preeminecGey s6 aided» ib^i Christian ehafky €9ia amr 
thrive; by filling ibe mind with a sense of its WeidMWP» 
and of die ^rors it Sitay oomrnk. <Re]jgiqus. ftftaltf^ ,ifi 
the result of amicable and kindly fe^ii|gs,,.f>f;4niitH9l 
forbearance and universiri ehari^« Favour. ithecuJil^ 
vatioa q( thene^ fliiid MigioiH -tas iiever distiMt iMieUgF. 
*^ There be who perpetually complain of schisms and 
^ sectS) and make it such oalamity that aaQf!' mJPidiMiWts 
*' from their maxims. It as their oMi pride «md igifa 
<* ran<e which causes Ae dtsturbing, #ho a^iibbr iwSl 
** hear with meekness nor ca0 ieonvincei y^t all «»ust be 
^*^ suppressed which cannot be fofilid in their Sf|i|i|fm^« 
** Th^y are 'the troublers, they ara tfbe divid^B^^f'Udi^ 
** who neglect and permit not others to unite those 'fiia- 
<< severed pieces which ate yet wanting to ibeboify bf trrth. 
*^ To be stiU-seafohing what we know aeit by what ii^ kakHpr ; 
** still diosil^ up truth to trulh as we find U: 'tfm -ift ilie 
^* golden rule in Hheolog^ «s weU as in ia g it ht »< riot land 
** makes ^ the best harmony iii'ii ekarah; net thifatftd 
** mid 6ueward union of cold and neutral and iliwaN% 
« dividing niindsf." 
Conclusion. Dki no evidence exist of the doctrine «f 4he Tiiiaky 

^ " The Headon df Church Government/' by John IWtlfdti. '1^1. 
- «|* MikoR. 
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lb having ever been the subject of controversy among Pres- 

y bytiifians ; h«d thejjr made no determination that, as con- 

%i ^tent Protestattts, no restraints should be Imposed upon 

Ilk any of their body who was disposed to qfiestion it; had 

Is fh^ preeeedtnga of the legislature in 1698, when the pre- 

011 vfAenct of Arian sentiments was publicly discussed, and a 

law respecting them enacted, never occurred* ; had the con- 

m troversry of Sherlock and South in 1695, and, a few years 

Ik after, the proceedings in the convocation against Clarke, 

f never taken place ; had there been no historical evidence of 

ii the ffotoriety and the currency of Arian opinions for more 

ft than twenty j'ears before the death of Lady Hewley, — ^still 

)$ it would be impossible to infer that she or those with whom 

^ she was connected, not having imposed restrictions upon 

f the liberty of inquiry, were desirous that such liberty 

I should be re^ricted. If all the Presbyterians could be 

I jlrovod to have acknowledged the importance of the doc- 

|l tline of the Trinity, the only inference is, that they, as 

f. indlividtfals, were satisfied of its correctness. It was^ not 

proftnaed as part of a tjrmbol of faith, as being a portion 

I 

I « in tli»«sie ef C^srey v. Abbot, 7 Vm. 490» the Master of the Rolls 

htA 4«ciidfi4, that ia coasequ^noe of the 31 Geo, III., csp. ^2, dechMiog all 
diflpoeitiom considered uixUwiul before the passing of that Act should 
continue to be so, a be<][ueat for educating children in the Roman Catho- 
Tic faith was bad. In 1832, the 2 and 3 Will. IV., cap. 1 15, was passed, 
plaeing Roman Catholics on the same footing with Protestant Dissenters, 
in respect of tkefar sohools, places of reUgious worship, education, and 
«|iarisi«s. Mr. Bradshaw, a Roman Catholic, by his will dated ia 1823, 
bequeathed certain sums of money to Roman Catholic schools. He died 
prior to the year 1 832. A question arose on the legality of the bequest. 
The Lord Chancellor (May 24, 1834,) determined that the Act of the 
2 and 9 Will. IV. was in intention, though not strictly in form, declaratory, 
Mid esMNN[iiMNly being vetroepective, the bequests were valid. The prin^ 
niyl ciias tare fax mere stvoiig than this one. One objection to the ad- 
nBinistratiQii of many of the Presbyterian charities is in the nature of 
forfeiture not taken advantage of, while a law affecting their former ad- 
miniatration was in operation ; it is not that the charities (at least, not 
BO in many cases,) were originally illegal. But if all such charities were 
ongpinally illegal, the principle applied to Mr. Bradshaw's bequests, if 
tlia case is correctly related to us, would extend to them. 

M 2 
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of a common creed, nor was it enforced by any rule of 
their association ; its validity or its weakness dq)ended upon 
the same evidence. No disqualification affected i}io$ewho. 
asserted its weakness ; no encouragemient was giv^ toAl)O0f^> 
who acknowledged its validity. All refrained from imposii|0v 
upon their successors any test which might be pre^W j nigdl 
to embody the doctrines of which they approved. Tl^i^Q^ 
who are now desirous to establish a contrary pr^ifi^i apd: 
to impose upon others, their own limited standard of beliefs 
sanction acts in themselves censurable, and only mot^.f^^ 
ringly so by the violence which has sometimes aceomjpapi^. 
them. The same spirit which erected the stake^^caUs v^sik 
the Courts of law to establish the imposition of creeds. 
The character of the attacks upon the charities of the 
Presbyterians is too manifest to mislead. It is theological ; 
it is unconnected with any moral or religious feeling. If 
a diversion of property from any sect had impr<^erly taken 
place, or the least semblance of fraud had been committed, 
the aid of the law would be projlerly asked, to punish the 
guilty parties, and to compel that justice to be done which 
a due sense of morality ought voluntarily to have suggested. 
But there has been no diversion of the property from the 
purposes to which it was originally destined. The right 
of the Presbyterians to the property in dispute is legally 
perfect and morally incontestable. At the assembly of di- 
vines at Salters' Hall, in the language of Sir Joseph Jekyll, 
Master of the Rolls, ^^the Bible carried it." It is 
for the Court of Chancery to determine whether the 
Bible shall carry it again. 

By such a determination only can inquiries, alike adverse 
to the spirit and the genius of the English law, be pre- 
vented. If articles existed, to, which subscription could be 
made, the course to be pursued might not be difficult. In 
their absence the Bible only must be the Rule of Faith, 
and special modes of belief ought not to be considered. 
Any proceeding to the contrary would sanction, and render 
necessary, legal processes^ both inquisitorial and odious. 
Precedents for it may b^ found amongst the hateful acts 
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of an abolished jurisdiction; but it has been the boast of 
those who have sat for more than a century in our Courts 
of Law, that they were precedents they would avoids and 
not imitate; and surely this is not a suitable aera for com- 
iMncing a retrograding course^ — for searching consciences 
and sifting creeds by the aid of Chancery interrogatories, 
— '^br setting aside intents truly Protestant in their charac- 
ter^ — ^fer making those institutions sectarian and exclusive 
which their founders left catholic and free, — for reviving 
principles and modes of proceeding which, even under the 
gdvc»riiment of a Stuart, were opposed as oppressive and 
inlol^able ? 
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